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Introduction 


Reading Roman Declamation - The declamations ascribed to 
Quintilian 


Every generation of students has their particular frame of cultural reference of 
which those teaching make frequent use. Not long ago Harry Potter and his 
friends were ever present. Nowadays any undergraduate immediately under- 
stands references to Twilight and the Hunger Games. We will find that in a similar 
way Roman declamation can rely on its audience’s awareness of its generic con- 
ventions: pirates, ghosts, evil stepmothers, blind sons and violent tyrants people 
a world as weird as it is wonderful and provide ample fodder for teachers of rhet- 
oric and their students. They discuss (in all seriousness) fictional court cases so 
as to provide training to future lawyers and display a firework of rhetorical 
skill. When read sociologically rhetorical education fosters social reproduction 
and helps shaping a young man’s attitudes and behavior, it teaches him how 
to be a Roman citizen. For he will train to navigate the Roman concept of patria 
potestas that gives a father overbearing legal power over the members of his fam- 
ily; he will argue with fictional tyrants rather than question the authority of ac- 
tual emperors and thus find his place in imperial hierarchy; he will learn to sort 
out the social mess that transgressions such as rape cause and absorb the moral 
precepts and approved values of his peers. In addition, he will imbibe how to 
reinforce the poor-rich and the slave-free divide through the examples Roman 
declamation provides.' When read from this socio-political perspective we ob- 
serve how Roman declamation turns Roman boys into Roman men.? 

What is more, scholars have recently lavished their attention on Roman dec- 
lamation’s controversiae (mock legal speeches) and suasoriae (mock speeches of 
private advice to a great man) and have allowed these genres to leave their cor- 
ners of neglect. Important studies by Gunderson (2003), Schröder (2003), Fan- 
tham (2004), Berti (2007), Frazel (2009) and Bernstein (2013) have placed de- 
clamatio centre-stage and illuminate social concepts such as authority, 
educational practices, cultural context or Roman jurisdiction.? Previously Glea- 


1 Corbeill (2007) 77-81 and Bloomer (2007) 298 analyse declamations’ most common 
themes. 

2 Cf. Bloomer (2011) 170-92. 

3 The journal Rhetorica has dedicated two issues (spring and summer 1995) to Quintilian’s oeu- 
vre. See now also Amato, Citti, Huelsenbeck (2015) on ethics and law in Greek and Roman dec- 
lamation. 
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son (1996) had smoothed the way for a recognition of rhetoric as the fashioning 
of the self, as a cultural process that facilitates not merely gender definition — 
how to be a real man - but also re-inforces claims of paideia, Graecitas, Romani- 
tas, and status. In addition, Beard (1993) ingeniously suggested seeing declama- 
tion as playing the role of myth in earlier Greek culture, in that it provides the 
source of Roman culture’s telling stories, and a space for the exercise of this cul- 
ture’s imagination. 

Naturally, when placed into its socio-historical context the body of declama- 
tions that has come down to us (Seneca the Elder, Ps.-Quintilian and Calpurnius 
Flaccus) echoes its cultural, social and literary background. These texts are not 
independent and have to be read within their contexts, but at the same time they 
also constitute a genre on their own, the rhetorical and literary framework of 
which remains not yet fully explored. It remains to be asked: what are the poetics 
of declamatio? 

As a genre situated at the crossroad of rhetoric and fiction, declamatio offers 
the freedom and ability to experiment new forms of discourse, and calls for both 
a technical and literary analysis. If one places the literariness of declamatio into 
the spotlight (van Mal-Maeder 2007) - declamatio has been hailed by Bloomer as 
“the first literary movement of the Roman empire’ (2007: 297) - it becomes pos- 
sible to study it as a realm of genuine literary creation with its own theoretical 
underpinning, rather than simply reading it as a gratuitous exercise mimicking 
the practice of real orators. 

This volume will thus focus on the corpus of declamations ascribed to Quin- 
tilian that provides us with nineteen actual and often fascinating examples of 
full declamations, all controversiae, which are known to us as declamationes 
maiores, as well as 145 (out of an original 388) ‘Lesser Declamations’ (declama- 
tiones minores), a collection of parts of controversiae accompanied by the in- 
structions of a Master. While these bits of texts have benefited from a general up- 
surge in interest in rhetorical literature and nowadays Roman declamation is 
well enshrined in Companions to Roman Rhetoric and the like,* there is not 
yet a large amount of secondary literature dedicated specifically to the declama- 
tions ascribed to Quintilian. We thus hope that the present volume will contrib- 
ute to filling this gap and whet scholarly appetite for Roman declamation. As 
declamation studies are gaining traction, however, there are a number of ongo- 
ing projects and recent publications on the pseudo-Quintilianic corpus that are 
preparing the ground and shaping the landscape for future research. The Cassino 
series of commentaries coordinated by Antonio Stramaglia has almost complet- 


4 See note 1. 
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ed its task to provide a commentary on each of the Major Declamations.? In ad- 
dition Biagio Santorelli has made accessible to us Häkanson’s previously unpub- 
lished research on the Major Declamations.° Furthermore, Mario Lentano is cur- 
rently preparing a research report (Forschungsbericht) for Lustrum that will 
provide a detailed overview of existing secondary literature. 

The volume we are presenting here stems from the second of a series of three 
events, each dedicated to one of the three Roman writers under whose names 
collections of often-fragmentary declamations have survived: Seneca the Elder, 
(Ps.)Quintilian and Calpurnius Flaccus. The volume features thirteen contribu- 
tions by both junior and senior scholars from the USA, France, Austria, Italy, Bra- 
zil and Switzerland and has brought together some of the most influential schol- 
ars currently working in the field of Roman declamation. Readers will notice the 
varying length of the contributions. We are grateful to de Gruyters that we were 
able to accommodate not only the key-note speeches at full length (Franchet 
d’Esperey and Connolly) but also a number of contributions that have been ex- 
panded considerably from the versions presented in Brazil. In what follows we 
shall provide a brief overview over the content of this volume so as to facilitate 
easier access. 


We have subdivided the volume into four sections. In the first of which entitled 
‘Practicing Roman Declamation — The Rhetoric of Pedagogy’ Corbeill presents 
the voice of a student while Stramaglia sounds out Roman declamation for 
the voice of the teacher. Corbeill discusses minor declamation 260 that records 
advice outlined by the teacher (sermo), followed by the declamation of an appa- 
rent student. Decl. 260 is a particularly impassioned example of this teacher- 
student exchange that qualifies recent scholarly claims that declamation serves 
to reinforce the political and social status quo, for it allows the student declaimer 
to expatiate upon contemporary social conditions, questioning the legitimacy of 
unqualified paternal authority over children and the value of euergetism. 


Stramaglia enters the debate over ‘school declamations’ and ‘show declama- 
tions’, and attacks the tendency to draw sharp boundaries between the two. 
Since the pseudo-quintilianic Major Declamations have played a prominent 


5 Stramaglia (1999) DM 8, (2002) DM 12, (2013) DM 4; Schneider (2004) DM 3, (2013) DM 10; 
Krapinger (2005) DM 13, (2007) DM 9; Longo (2008) DM 14-15; Zinsmaier (2009) DM 6; Pa- 
setti (2011) DM 17; Santorelli (2014) DM 11 and 16; Krapinger-Stramaglia (2015) DM 2, and 
Breij (2015) DM 18-19; Santorelli-Stramaglia (DM 1), van Mal-Maeder (DM 5) and Breij (DM 
7) have been signed up to complete the set. 

6 Häkanson (2014). 
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röle in this debate, it is worth focusing on an aspect that has hitherto remained 
largely unnoticed: the repeated presence, throughout these fully-developed 
speeches, of self-conscious allusions to didactic conventions and technical- 
rhetorical issues clearly pointing to a school milieu. Scrutinizing these ‘metarhe- 
torical’ hints will contribute to a fairer assessment of the relationship between 
‘school’ and ‘show’ declamation. 


In the second section ‘Constructing Roman Declamation -- Quintilian’s literary 
technique’ Sylvie Franchet d’Esperey traces the history of logos eschematisme- 
nos as a source for understanding controversia figurata. First she examines its 
relationship with figurae and inventio in general and then closes in on the rela- 
tionship between figurative discourse and controversia figurata. While figurative 
discourse usually permeates a whole speech and has philosophical roots, contro- 
versia figurata provides more freedom and can be used in parts of speeches only. 
Thereafter she considers the impact of declamation’s double enunciation (fictive 
judge / actual public) on the way it uses logos eschematismenos. Controversia fi- 
gurata runs the risk of going too far and creating too large a gap between decla- 
mation and forensic practice by playing out its ambiguity excessively. Neverthe- 
less, figurative discourse is considered as the ‘figura’, the Queen of Figures. 
Quintilian on his part rejects the use of controversia figurata when it turns a 
trial into a mere comedy. In response controversia figurata is best hollowed 
out by opening the figure (aperire) to attack the opponent’s discourse or to 
feign not to understand the meanings implied (dissimulare) and to take the dis- 
course at face value. Finally, Franchet d’Esp&rey addressed the question what 
kind of pleasure the audience derives from controversia figurata. 


Danielle van Mal-Maeder’s contribution compares the characterisations of the 
father figure in Ps.-Quintilian’s DM 5 and Ennodius of Pavia’s dictio 21 in order to 
determine the techniques used by Ps-Quintilian for direct and indirect character- 
ization. DM 5 features a rather pathetic father who presents a harsh and theat- 
rical attack against his virtuous son. Ennodius strives to ‘correct’ this by applying 
rigorously the principles delineated in Quintilian’s Institutio oratoria. Van Mal- 
Maeder analyses the insults used by the father against the son as well as the sen- 
tentiae he employs as means of characterizing the father. The father emerges not 
as a figure of passion and wrath but as consciously building a strategy that aims 
at deconstructing the ethos of his son (the filius frugi type). For the emotions he 
displays while describing his mourning have passed and at the time he delivers 
his speech he is fully in control. His use of past vs. present is reminiscent of an 
ancient tradition of mourning that serves to create pathos. 
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Schneider shows how DM 10, that has a woman accuse her husband who stop- 
ped (in her opinion) the ghost of her dead son to appear in front of her, offers a 
reflection on mourning and phantasia. It builds on the usual topoi associated 
with tears and blindness and transforms them in an innovative way. Accordingly 
the mother weeps without becoming blind (as customary) and according to the 
patronus who speaks in the controversia she should be allowed to believe in the 
actual presence of her son’s ghost after all. DM 10 can thus be read as a meta- 
disourse on the powers and dangers of imagination. 


Dinter applies the recent findings by Hardie (2012) on the prominence and sig- 
nificance of fama in Latin Literature to Quintilian’s Major Declamations and 
demonstrates that while some declamations are virtually free of the workings 
of fama, the success of others literally depends on this literary trope (and as Har- 
die has shown also literary technique). Examining fama throughout the corpus 
Dinter focuses on those declamation, which harbour prominent instances of 
fama (such as DM 12, DM 18 and 19), and the topic of which lends itself to show- 
casing how the multi-facetted fama can be put to work for Roman declamation. 
In addition, on a different level, as we gather from Seneca the Elder, declamation 
itself can be used as a means for securing fame and afterlife. 


In the third section ‘Perusing Roman Declamation - Genre and Intertext’ Rolle 
and Pingoud showcase an intertextual approach to the noverca figure in DM 
1,2 and 6. They take into account all literary genres as possible sources, whether 
or not the intertextuality should be seen as intentional. They demonstrate that in 
DM 1 and 2 the noverca is a compound figure built through intertextual referen- 
ces and allusions that make her resemble a meretrix (Juvenal, Afranius, Terence, 
Cicero, Apuleius) or a virago (Sallust, Cicero, Seneca, Ovid, Virgil, Phaedrus, 
Seneca the Elder). In DM 6 with its prominent mater crudelis, however, the 
theme of natura mutata as exemplified in the relationship between mother, fa- 
ther and son builds upon Cicero’s Pro Cluentio as well as material from Seneca 
the Elder. The noverca emerges as a central figure in Roman declamation. She is 
always guilty, but never speaks. Accordingly she can only be characterized accu- 
rately through intertextuality. Literary tradition helps defining her as a monster, 
so much so that the characterization of any bad mother bears traces of a noverca 
figure. 


Longo highlights that the pseudo-quintilianic texts are an exceptional melting 
pot of highly diverse areas of ancient culture, and mirror the changes these un- 
derwent. In this respect, medicine plays a key röle: knowledge of various med- 
ical schools and of medical technical language repeatedly emerges in the DM; it 
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becomes an organizing pattern in DM 8 and it is the object of an ‘ideological’ 
comparison with other artes (philosophy and rhetoric) in minor declamation 
268. Medicine exemplifies how declaimers use other fields of knowledge to ach- 
ieve their oratorical aims: by delineating a physical type and by underlining 
which of these are prone to sickness and death they strengthen their narrations 
and provide an underlying structure to their texts. 


In the fourth and longest section ‘Contextualising Roman Declamation — Ethics 
and Politics’ Connolly asks -- while taking for granted that as part of the large, 
complex system of Roman education, declamation is capable of helping to incul- 
cate social norms on the scale of a whole society — whether it is equally capable 
of instilling ethical norms in the individual. If so, how does it do its work? Plato, 
Cicero, Quintilian, and Plutarch argue that epic, tragedy, and other literary gen- 
res have the power to improve or harm people; today, a small industry comprised 
of philosophers and scholars of literature is making similar claims. This question 
is notoriously challenging and multi-faceted. Connolly takes it up here by focus- 
ing on the summoning up of intense emotion, which plays a distinctive role in 
declamation, both as Quintilian describes it in theory and as it emerges in prac- 
tice, or rather the literary version of rhetorical practice, in the pseudo-Quintilianic 
Major Declamations. Drawing on Adam Smith’s claims about imagination, join 
with previous line sympathy, and propriety in moral judgment, which were deep- 
ly influenced by his experience as a professor of rhetoric, she argues that neither 
the “social norms” nor the “ethical norms” approach adequately accounts for 
declamation, particularly the excesses of emotional expression in reaction to suf- 
fering caused by artificial plots that are characteristic of the pseudo-Quintilianic 
corpus. 


Cappello highlights that the high incidence of familial and domestic contexts 
has necessarily constructed the father-son relationship as the central analytic 
model to discuss and frame the ‘social’ in Roman declamation. His contribution 
explores the construction of community and voice outside the paradigm of pa- 
ternitas and filiation through a reading of DM 12. The civitas of cannibals pro- 
vides a unique perspective from which to analyze the economy of identity and 
identification in declamatory speech and to investigate the interaction between 
narrative, fiction and society exploited in this discourse. He thus evaluates the 
speaker’s effort to harmonize the collectivity both inclusively (shared activities 
and practices, collective ethical preoccupations) and exclusively (against other 
civitates, the legate and the repulsed future and past generations). Community 
and individual are the central, dialectical subjects of contemplation for this dec- 
lamation, which deals with a society at the limits of its dissolution. It invites the 
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audience to reflect on literary-rhetorical strategies of political identification and 
their ethical implications. 


Krapinger reminds us that as far-fetched as the literary constructs of Roman 
declamation may seem to us, even the blind-son-cum-murderous-stepmother- 
who-discovers-poison plot of Pseudo-Quintilian’s DM 2 (Caecus in limine) can 
be grounded in Roman reality. By placing the stepmother and her stepson into 
a legal context we discover that Roman law has made provision for the inheri- 
tance conflicts arising from patchwork families. In addition, tracing the step- 
child/stepmother conflict through myth, Roman declamation and Pliny’s letters 
allows us to pinpoint the essence of these cases - the constants in ever so slight- 
ly different variations of what is essentially the same theme. 


Bernstein examines the affinities between DM 11 (Dives accusatus proditionis) 
and real-world competition among elites and declamation’s rhetorical inversions 
of social hierarchy. DM 11 is part of a series of declamations involving a general 
or generic “rich man” suspected of an attempt to betray his city to the enemy 
and/or complicity in the attempt to establish a tyranny. In some of these 
cases, the suspected tyrant is imprisoned; in others, mobs led by poor dema- 
gogues attack his family. Though the declamatory scenarios may be fictional, 
both charges of tyranny and mob violence reflect the actual experience of power- 
ful men in Greek cities of the high Roman empire. Whatever his social standing, 
the powerful man must subordinate his authority to that of the declamatory 
court. He must use persuasive argument rather than rely on assertion to justify 
the legitimacy of his actions to them. The fallback position of persuasion, fur- 
thermore, weakens the exercise of authority itself. The speaker’s argument typi- 
cally proceeds through an inversion of social hierarchy: rather than celebrate his 
superior standing, the elite man calls attention to his vulnerabilities in the face 
of hostile opponents. The fictional scenario accordingly offers some measure of 
practical training for future members of the civic elite. 


Schwartz closely analyses the six minor declamations that treat the topic of ty- 
rants and their killers, and focuses in particular on minor declamation 253 to 
demonstrate that it constitutes a clear case of controversia figurata. In all 
these controversiae, the tyrant is not only representative of bad policy; he also 
exemplifies a moral deviance that is disruptive for all social links within the 
city and within families. In addition tyranny undermines established customs 
such as traditional honors bestowed onto heroes and unbalances gender differ- 
ences. 
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“Reading Roman Declamation” has been the motto of our project. While we are 
aware that declamation is often regarded as an outlier and left aside by scholars, 
the contributions to this volume showcase what happens when the same theo- 
retical skills and sophistication we are applying to much of Latin literature 
nowadays is brought to declamation: a genre with its own set of generic rules 
and characteristics is starting to emerge. The present volume (and the two suc- 
ceeding ones) shall contribute to the ongoing discovery and re-evaluation of 
Roman Declamation. 


London, Paris and Säo Paulo in July 2015 


Martin T. Dinter 

(King’s College London) 

Charles Guerin 

(Paris Est - Institut universitaire de France) 
Marcos Martinho dos Santos 

(University of Säo Paulo) 


| Practicing Roman Declamation 
The Rhetoric of Pedagogy 


Anthony Corbeill (University of Kansas) 

A Student Speaks for Social Equality in the 
Roman Classroom 

(Quintilian, Declamationes Minores 260) 


Introduction 


Recreating the experience of an ancient Roman classroom involves piecing to- 
gether bits of evidence from a disparate array of sources. In the first century 
AD, Quintilian’s compendious Institutio Oratoria outlines the ideal curriculum, 
from earliest childhood to the time that the budding orator gets ready to go 
out the door. Other sources allude more explicitly to the position of the teacher, 
and from these the modern reader can gain a notion of when and where instruc- 
tors were able to hold classes, what sorts of compensation they normally re- 
ceived, and the expectations both that they had of the pupils and that the pupils 
had of them.? The situation is further improved by the survival of a substantial 
amount of realia: evidence survives-although mostly for the Greek context and 
mostly from Egypt-about the types of lessons learned, work assigned, and ma- 
terials used.” Perhaps most intriguingly, a series of instructional texts preserve 
alleged first-person narratives that provide various perspectives on a young stu- 
dent’s day, a precious set of documents that offer our closest glimpse of what 
may have happened in the elementary classroom.? Beyond this, however, the 
modern scholar is hard pressed to find much evidence for student-teacher inter- 
action, in particular at the advanced level of rhetorical training. 

I wish then to explore a feature of declamation that has bearing not so much 
upon the material that was presented, but upon the students that were taught 
that material. My analysis will consider a perspective that is often ignored 
when we consider the role of declamation in the history of education; that is, 
who wrote the texts that have come down to us-both the full speeches and 
the selections that have been culled from them? And even here, with “who” I 
am not talking about names-is it, or is it not, Quintilian? Instead, I want to 
query the age, status, and motivations of the writers. This essay is a preliminary 


1 For this and more see Cribiore (2001), Maurice (2013). 

2 Cribiore (1996) and (2001). 

3 Dickey (2012) offers invaluable text and commentary for a selection of these (Volume One ofa 
projected two-volume edition). 
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attempt to turn our back on the performing teacher and to look at the classroom, 
to try to recover what that student in the back, waving his hand for attention, 
wants to say. 

It is indisputable that the excerpts preserved by the Elder Seneca were per- 
formed by adults, and that the majority of his declaimers had already achieved 
positions of eminence as speakers in the courts, in the recitation halls, or in 
both. And there is no reason to doubt that the sententiae of Calpurnius Flaccus 
and the set speeches of the Major Declamations-although probably intended at 
least in part for a student audience-nevertheless were also planned, composed, 
written, and performed by an adult master.“ By contrast, the Minor Declamations 
attributed to Quintilian seem to offer a more varied corpus. I intend to look at 
one particular composition from this collection-Minor Declamation 260-and to 
demonstrate that several of the points of view taken in this speech about the 
use of material wealth and about the value of paternal authority stand in con- 
trast to the worldview that we find consistently promoted in the other declama- 
tory corpora. As a result, I would like to suggest that this declamation was writ- 
ten and delivered by a young student. If my arguments are persuasive, this text 
will constitute the longest and most complete student-authored school exercise 
that has come down from Roman antiquity. Even if I fail to convince, however, 
the text nevertheless offers an intriguing look at the kinds of arguments and ob- 
jections that a speaker of the first-century AD may have offered concerning the 
power of the father and the purpose of wealth. 


The Format of the Declamationes minores 


The very structure of the surviving collection of Minor Declamations invites an 
analysis of the ways in which they represent the interchange between student 
and teacher. Our manuscripts preserve only the final 145 of an original collection 
of 388 short set-speeches. As is customary in other collections, each declamation 
is preceded by a description of the situation and, frequently, the legal circum- 
stances with which the speaker must engage. Minor Declamation 260, for exam- 
ple, opens with a single sentence that provides the background to the case: “A 
rich youth used to take in and support disinherited young men at his own ex- 
pense. He is charged with treason” (260 tit.: Dives adulescens abdicatos recipie- 


4 Sussman (1994) 17 on Calpurnius Flaccus: “The format of the work makes its purpose obvi- 
ous: to provide students with a compendium of sententiae to emulate;” Sussman (1987) iv on 
the Major Declamations: “Surely the style is one of an expert exulting in and displaying for 
an audience his mastery of every device in the rhetorician’s repertoire.” 
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bat et de suo alebat. Laesae rei publicae reus est). The element that follows this 
theme does not occur explicitly in our other declamatory collections: in the 
Minor Declamations alone, there often follows a sermo in which a teacher sup- 
plies precepts of varying detail and quality for how a student can construct a 
successful declamation on the topic at hand. There is good evidence that 
these sermones build upon advice contained in the sermones that had occurred 
in the earlier, lost portion of the text. In other words, reading the declamations 
serially can demonstrate how learning would have taken place in the classroom. 
At declamation 314, for example, the teacher remarks that the arrival of new stu- 
dents sometimes forces him to repeat points that he had already made, the pre- 
sumption being that in the normal course of events students are expected to 
build upon the previous lessons.? These sermones can offer a unique glimpse 
at the pedagogical instruction that the teacher provided for the student in the 
early imperial schools of declamation. 

The identity of the teacher who appears throughout these declamations need 
not detain us. He appears well versed in a range of declamatory techniques, so 
much so that most scholars concur with the contention of Michael Winterbottom 
that “if he is not Quintilian, he is an avid reader of the Institutio”.° What is of 
greater interest for an analysis of pedagogy within the classroom is not the au- 
thorship of the teacher’s advice, but of the set declamation that immediately fol- 
lows the sermo. Winterbottom and Shackleton Bailey agree that the Minor Decla- 
mations as transmitted represent the notes and papers of a teacher, inexpertly 
compiled and organized by a later editor.” This state of survival opens up the 
possibility that, in Shackleton Bailey’s words, “not inconceivably some of [the 
declamations] might be the work of pupils, preserved by [the teacher] along 
with his own”. This possibility-of hearing the voice of a young student declaim- 
ing his lessons in Latin-is, so far as I know, unique in the extant record and its 
implications have not been pursued. To explore in detail the possibility of having 
access to a young student declaimer, I now turn to a single declamation that 
stands out for its passion-Winterbottom aptly describes it as “vigorous and emo- 
tional” and Kennedy’s review of Shackleton Bailey’s Loeb edition has offered re- 
marks on this declamation’s unusual character.” In addition to displaying 
marked enthusiasm, this practice speech offers special treatment of a set of 


5 Compare too 320.1, where the master reviews material already covered, and 352.1-5, where 
the complexity of the sermo seems aimed at an advanced student. 

6 Winterbottom (1984) xiv; for a detailed defense of Quintilianic authorship, see Ritter (1881). 
7 Winterbottom (1984) xiii; Shackleton Bailey (2006) 1.2. 

8 Shackleton Bailey (2006) 1.2. 

9 Winterbottom (1984) 337; Kennedy (2007) 396. 
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themes that recur repeatedly in the other collections of declamation. Rather than 
containing the expected affirmations of the status quo (the father must be 
obeyed, wealth correlates with virtue), the declamation considers afresh the eth- 
ical basis of their arguments. Sometimes, it seems, father does not know best. 


The style of Declamatio Minor 260 


I cannot claim to be able to offer irrefutable, objective proof that declamation 
260 was composed by a student, but it is worth mentioning by way of introduc- 
tion a few stylistic features of the speech that differ not only from others in the 
collection, but at times even from general Latin practice. 

Let me begin with a physical gesture. I have argued elsewhere that one of the 
ways that declamation in Seneca the Elder marked itself off as a genre distinct 
from oratory was in a use of the body that the standard rhetorical treatises 
from the Republican period would have deemed excessive. For instance, the Sen- 
ecan declaimer can stand on tiptoes, speak with a raspy voice, and offer histri- 
onic gestures in ways that violate rhetorical protocol and that I am sure would 
cause a Cicero to cringe. Analogously, in one passage from declamation 260, 
our hypothetical student enthusiastically appears to be emulating the perform- 
ative aspects of the genre’s excessive physicality. The rich young man who is 
the accused is represented as describing in his own voice the ways in which 
he has been repeatedly supplicated by the poor people that he confronts in 
the street: these indigent beggars, he claims, “beat and strike my brow (pulsant 
frontem meam caeduntque), even without words, by their very bearing, sadness, 
and silence” (10). The collocation caedere frontem (“to strike the brow”) is unpar- 
alleled elsewhere in the sense of supplication and is strikingly violent. Perhaps 
the young declaimer uses this unique formulation to capture crudely the generic 
expectations of overt physicality.'® 

A second peculiar phenomenon in the declamation derives not from hyper- 
bolic diction but from non-standard word order. Section 11 contains the follow- 
ing chiastic sequence of adjective/noun pairings: in breve (a) humani (b) tempus 
(A) aevi (B) (“for a short span of human life”). According to Winterbottom, there 
is no parallel for this sort of interlacing word order elsewhere in the Minor Dec- 


10 I follow Winterbottom (1984) 339 and Shackleton Bailey (2006) 1.13; cf. ThLLVI, 1, 1359, 
15-17 (L. Robbert, who compares 247.4). OLD s.v. caedo 1c less convincingly groups the pas- 
sage with Sen. nat. 4a praef. 9 as meaning “cause me to blush”; even were this interpretation 
possible, the harsh zeugma resulting would itself be a unique stylistic feature. 
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lamations, and only a single imprecise one in Quintilian’s Institutio.'' This chias- 
tic order is quite common, however, in the pseudo-Quintilianic Major Declama- 
tions that began to appear a generation or so later. As a result, in addition to 
being peculiar to the corpus of Minor Declamations, the figure may provide an 
indication that our author is a youthful innovator catching on early to a stylistic 
trend that is still in development. Finally, there occur a few other passages which 
point to the declamation’s unique style: I can find no parallel for sumptuosus 
governing the genitive case (260.8); the verb indicare governing a substantive 
clause introduced by si and followed by the indicative seems to be a rare collo- 
quialism (260.9);'? the manuscripts preserve the earliest example of guomodo in 
a causal sense (260.20); ThLLVI, 11358, 27-31 (L. Robbert) cites as parallels for 
mollior frons (260.24) only Quint. Inst. 6.4.11, Plin. Ep. 6.29.6, and Don. Ter. 
Eu. 806. While hardly conclusive, these varied stylistic features may provide ad- 
ditional evidence for independent authorship. 

These are the most salient features that have emerged from a stylistic anal- 
ysis of Minor Declamation 260. Although willful idiosyncrasy tends to be a char- 
acteristic feature of the very genre of declamation, the features that I have men- 
tioned do leave open the possibility that the speaker is someone other than the 
teacher. This leaves a young student as the most reasonable option. The most 
substantive indication of the unique character of the speech resides, however, 
in its content. 


The charge and the defense 


The charge laid against the defendant is straightforward: a rich youth who has 
sheltered and fed disinherited young men is accused of treason, of harming 
the republic. While this theme has several parallels in the Greek declamatory cor- 
pus, Bonner has demonstrated that the basic scenario also corresponds with a 
common legal situation in Rome. Following the death of a father, not infrequent- 


11 Inst. 12.11.29: magnos modica quoque eloquentia parit fructus; Winterbottom (1984) 340. 
For earlier instances, see Winterbottom (1977) 208 n. 8. 

12 ThLL s.v. indico cites no instances; the 37 other independent uses of indicare in the Decla- 
mationes minores constitute a variety of other constructions (absolute; accusative; accusative 
plus infinitive; indirect question). For a cautious account of si plus indicative in indirect ques- 
tions see Adams (2013) 757-758, 767. 

13 Leumann/Hofmann/Szantyr (1972-1979) 650. Winterbottom (1984) retains quomodo, 
while Shackleton Bailey (2006) 1.144 alters to guoniam. 
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ly young men could find themselves abandoned and destitute.'* More seriously, 
though, the danger of these groups of disinherited and disaffected young men 
would have had particular resonance during the political turmoil of the late 
Roman republic. Among Suetonius’ assessments of the ways in which the aspir- 
ing young politician Julius Caesar rose to prominence was his skill at gaining the 
favor of men at all ranks of society by providing gifts to both the wealthy and the 
needy. Suetonius summarizes Caesar’s method as follows: Caesar “provided sin- 
gular and ready support to defendants, debtors, and prodigal young men, except 
for those who were pressed by too heavy a burden of crimes, poverty, or debt for 
him to be able to provide help. He said to these openly that what they needed 
was a civil war”.'” Rayment concludes from this and other examples of disen- 
franchised young members of the traditional elite, such as Catiline and Clodius, 
that it is “more than plausible that the disorders which sprang from the quest for 
absolute power at Rome lent point and parallel to the Greek-derived declama- 
tions concerning tyrants”.'° Indeed, as part of the defense of his client’s actions, 
the advocate in Minor Declamation 260 describes the possibility that the disin- 
herited, if left to their own devices, could resort to robbery and acts of public vi- 
olence (21-23). The theme of the declamation, in other words, although deriving 
from Greek models, nevertheless has contemporary relevance for pupils of the 
early Roman Empire. 

Once we realize that the connection between dissolute youth and the over- 
throw of the state would have been a recognized possibility for a Roman student, 
the single piece of advice that the teacher offers in this declamation comes to 
have clearer resonance. In his sermo the instructor advises that the young de- 
fendant not be allowed to speak in propria persona but that he should be provid- 
ed with an adult advocate. Two specific reasons are given for providing a legal 
spokesperson, and the rhetorical treatises offer parallels for these reasons: the 
presence of an advocate facilitates, first of all, the pardoning of a young man’s 
erratic behavior by attributing it to his youth and, second, an advocate allows 
the defendant’s character to be praised openly and directly. Both these recom- 
mendations by the teacher are adopted in the set speech that follows. As the 
speech progresses, however, these two apparently acceptable tactics are coun- 
tered by the declaimer in non-traditional ways. 


14 Bonner (1949) 101-103. Winterbottom (1984) 337 cites examples from Greek declamation; 
for Roman material see Sussman (1994) 150 and compare Decl. 352. 

15 Suet. Jul. 27.2: tum reorum aut obaeratorum aut prodigae iuventutis subsidium unicum ac 
promptissimum erat, nisi quos gravior criminum νοὶ inopiae luxuriaeve vis urgeret uam ut subve- 
niri posset a se; his plane bello civili opus esse dicebat. 

16 Rayment (1949) 107; for Catiline’s case see, e.g., Sall. Cat. 14. 
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Let us begin with the recommendation that the adult speaker attribute a 
young man’s actions to the excesses of youth. This topos occurs throughout 
the oratorical tradition, and is probably best known to moderns from Cicero’s de- 
fense of Marcus Caelius in 56 BC. As Cicero asserts toward the close of this 
speech, if anything about Caelius’ youth has alienated the sensibilities of the ju- 
rors, this will be more than countered by Caelius’ future services to Rome as an 
adult: “Preserve for the sake of the state, judges, a citizen with good principles, 
good politics, good connections” (Cic. Cael. 77).” The advocate in declamation 
260 also uses this defense, but only initially. In contrast with the stance of Cic- 
ero, he comes to question the truthfulness of the claim that with age comes wis- 
dom. Early in the declamation, he seems to be adhering to the motif by remark- 
ing to the jury, “forgive [my client], he is a young man who couldn’t control his 
strength and judgment”.'? But the approach immediately changes from asking 
for forgiveness to offering understanding and empathy: the young man’s alleged 
squandering was in fact honorable and rooted in compassion. He has not, after 
all, thrown his wealth after prostitutes and parties. Rather, in a neat formulation, 
the declaimer characterizes him as “a spendthrift with his pity” (260.8: sumptuo- 
sus est misericordiae). The allegediy rash actions of the youth are clearly in this 
instance to be condoned. 

The second reason that the master gives for providing an advocate is that 
this allows the young man to be praised before the judges, since it would be in- 
appropriate for the youth to praise himself. This second piece of advice from the 
teacher, however, is also effectively ignored. In the subsequent declamation the 
young defendant is heard directly as he repeatedly speaks through the advocate. 
Prosopopoeia of the young defendant occurs at least three times in the declama- 
tion’s 32 sections. More significantly, the final eighth of the declamation is devot- 
ed solely to the young man’s voice, with the result that the defendant is able to 
get in the last word, despite the fact that he is technically not defending himself. 
In these final words, the declaimer explicitly violates the advice that the teacher 
had offered in his sermo. Not only does the young man praise his own character 
but he praises the very actions, the allegedly treasonous behavior, for which he 
has been put on trial. The fact that the teacher’s advice is so blatantly ignored 
lends further support to the notion that the set declamation comes not from 
the hand of the teacher, but from that of a student. 


17 For Cicero’s tactics in Pro Caelio see Vasaly (1993) 172-190. 
18 Quint. Decl. 260.8: ignosce: iuvenis est, non satis roboris, nondum satis iudicii confirmare po- 
tuit. 
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The seemingly counterintuitive approach taken by the declaimer-of enthusi- 
astically embracing the charge rather than attempting to refute it-marks another 
unique line of attack when compared with analogous declamations on youthful 
treason. Young students of oratory were immersed in stasis theory: when con- 
fronted with a given legal situation, the speaker was taught extensively to organ- 
ize his case around one specific issue such as “Did the offense in fact occur?” or 
“If it did occur, what is the nature of the offense?”. In cases of actions contrary to 
the interests of the state as we have here (res publica laesa), Quintilian in his In- 
stitutio is unequivocal in the approach that he recommends: “the most important 
question is that of fact”-that is, did the defendant do what is alleged?'? The de- 
clamatory advocate in pseudo-Quintilian does not pursue this line of defense. 
Instead, early on in his speech he openly concedes the fact of the case: “I will 
admit that this act occurred” (260.7: <rem> remissurus sum). Instead of denying 
the charge, immediately after the prooemium he offers a re-definition of his cli- 
ent’s alleged offense-in other words, he adopts the approach that the offense 
did occur, but that the actions were justified. Treason, the declaimer says, is con- 
stituted by harm to the state, such as the destruction of public works or the theft 
of weapons, none of which has occurred in this instance; on the contrary, the 
young defendant is guilty of acting with compassion and of countering the ac- 
tions of harsh fathers by showing pity on behalf of members of his own gener- 
ation (5-6). In the eyes of the original lawmakers, he argues, compassion does 
not constitute treason.?° The defendant’s actions, therefore, deserve not condem- 
nation but praise. 

These two circumstances-to allow the young defendant to speak on his own 
behalf in a series of prosopopoeias, and to claim that the very charge brought 
against him is false-allow our hypothetical student declaimer to follow the ad- 
vice of his teacher, but only in appearance. In truth, his counterexamples pro- 
vide an opportunity for the young student to expatiate upon contemporary social 
conditions, as he questions the legitimacy of unqualified paternal authority over 
children and the desirability of the public display of private wealth. These two 
principles to which the speaker now turns his attention-patria potestas and eu- 
ergetism-of course stand at the very heart of Roman politics and culture. 


19 Quint. Inst. 7.4.37: in facto tamen plurimum est. 

20 The second-century-AD Greek rhetor Hermogenes suggests in cases of this type to concen- 
trate on the character of the disinherited young men (Spengel (1966) 2.145.9), a perspective 
adopted by our advocate, but soon passed over (260.7 -10). 
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Declamation and replication of the status quo” 


To put in fuller perspective the unusual nature of our declaimer’s approach, it 
will be helpful to stop and consider Roman declamatory practice more generally. 
Recent scholarship has shown that extant declamations work almost universally 
to legitimate the Roman status quo, and that their apparently fantastical themes 
in fact help confirm how Roman society works best-that is, by establishing and 
maintaining hierarchies of wealth, social standing, and privilege. The declaim- 
ers’ treatment of tyranny provides a clear example of how the process works. 
The theme of the unjust tyrant pervades imperial declamation and would 
seem to offer a politically disaffected Roman the ideal opportunity to criticize 
the autocratic form of government represented by an emperor. As Raffaella Ta- 
bacco has shown, however, this type of speech tends to focus not on the political 
but on the ethical, and to conflate the principles of the ideal republic with those 
of the emperor. The emperor and the republic, in other words, are both represent- 
ed as using similar means to oppose the sort of moral and social chaos that aris- 
es with the reign of a tyrant.”” Counterintuitively, the cruel tyrant becomes the 
opposite of the benevolent emperor. The same conservative tendency character- 
izes those declamations that have more bearing on the themes of Minor Declama- 
tion 260, namely the ones centering on paternal authority and the ethical status 
of the wealthy man. 

Challenges to patria potestas, to the normally unquestioned legal and moral 
authority that a father holds over a son, occur in many declamations. Close anal- 
ysis, however, shows that the aggressive stance against paternal power adopted 
in these speeches does not represent an attack on the system as a whole.” In 
other words, careful analysis has shown that, although the declamations consis- 
tently question the validity of individual instances of paternal conduct, none of 
them contests the centrality of fatherly authority to Roman society. Rarely are 
doubts raised about a son’s obligation to obey his father, provided that normal 
conditions, such as the father’s sanity, prevail.”* Such an avoidance of criticism 
seems hardly accidental. Imber has argued that students are encouraged through 
declamation to master archetypes of how society works: “Teachers rewarded stu- 
dents for finding the wittiest way to say that ... sons happily and absolutely 


21 The discussion in this section draws from Corbeill (2007). 

22 Tabacco (1985), esp. 66-73. 

23 Contra Sussman (1995). 

24 Cf. Sen. Con. 2.1.20; on the whole issue see Gunderson (2003) 59-89. 
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obeyed fathers, that good fathers exercised their authority benevolently”.” The 
repeated discussion of paternal authority, even when initially critical, constantly 
acts to recreate, and thereby validate, that authority. 

With this context in mind, one may contrast the way our declaimer treats the 
relationship between the young defendant and the power of the father. Although 
the violation of a father’s will plays no part in the charge that has been brought 
against the youth, and it goes unmentioned in the teacher’s set of preliminary 
instructions, the declaimer nevertheless dares to acknowledge that the accused 
did indeed confront the legitimacy of paternal authority. He asserts in his initial 
discussion of the charges that the actions of the young man demonstrated com- 
passion for the disinherited youth and that as a result he “countered their harsh 
and bitter fathers by using pity” (260.6: contra duros et asperos patres interpo- 
suisse misercordiam). As he had with the charge of treason, here too the declaim- 
er changes definitions, this time asserting that the fact that these young men are 
disinherited is irrelevant to the case. The defendant was helping not the disinher- 
ited-the abdicati-but the indigent-the mendicantes-, and he introduces the 
young man as a speaker to affirm this point: “They beg, throwing themselves 
at my knees-I don’t even offer the pretext that most people do by simply saying 
“I can’t’” (260.10).°° The speaker makes it clear that, despite their condition, these 
poor young men remain citizens of the state (260.14). The moral, the advocate 
concludes, is that the defendant, “alone of mankind” (260.11: solus ... mortali- 
um), recognizes the value of money. The daring of the declamation is to be 
noted: although patria potestas plays no part in the charge, the speaker brings 
it up nonetheless. But he does so not as a way of supporting his claim, but in 
order to question the very dominance of a father’s power. 

The second unusual feature of the declamation is its treatment of wealth. 
The most popular single theme in the Latin corpus of declamation, encompass- 
ing nearly 40 examples, begins from a situation in which two principal actors, 
normally characterized as an anonymous “rich man” and “poor man”, come 
into some sort of conflict. And yet, contrary to what one might expect, these 
speeches never appeal to some sort of Marxist analysis of inequality by making 
claims that wealth should be more equitably distributed. Instead, as with those 
speeches that treat patria potestas, declamations on wealth again work to reaf- 
firm class hierarchies, in this case the impermeability of the boundary between 
rich and poor. Even in the extended major declamation in which a rich man poi- 


25 Imber (2008) 164. 
26 For the opposite argument, that pity is in fact a vice, see Winterbottom (1984) 339 and es- 
pecially Sen. Cl. 2.4-6. 
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sons the bees of a poor man-the latter’s sole means of livelihood-the poor man 
laments not the unequal distribution of wealth, but the way in which his proper 
and natural station in life has been adversely affected by the actions of the rich 
man.?” 

Our declaimer adheres to this tradition by not attacking wealth per se. Rath- 
er the radical stance consists of his questioning the uses to which wealth is nor- 
mally put (the key portions occur at 260.13-14 and 16-17). The advocate inter- 
prets the charge of treason as stemming from the fact that the young man, by 
using his riches to help other young men in need, has wasted his money through 
“stupidity” (stultitia; 7). The absurdity of this accusation is stressed by the speak- 
er more than once: if the young man had spent his patrimony on prostitutes and 
banquets he might have been censured, but surely he would not have been 
brought up on a charge of treason (8, 13). As he continues along these lines, 
the advocate draws a comparison that questions another keystone of Roman po- 
litical culture. The generosity of the young man in dispensing wealth to the 
needy is mentioned as preferable to the building of public monuments such 
as amphitheaters, since the shows housed in these buildings occur only occa- 
sionally, and simply offer cruel spectacles and transitory pleasure (13-14). To 
support one’s fellow human beings, by contrast, is an act sanctified by nature; 
consequently, the best public use of wealth is not to sponsor spectacles but to 
cause it that no human being lives a destitute life (16-17). To reinforce the 
fact that he expresses here the motivations of his client, the advocate concludes 
the declamation by speaking in the young man’s voice. In this closing prosopo- 
poeia, the persona of the young man reiterates the indictment of fatherly author- 
ity and of coveted wealth that had been the advocate’s principal theme and then 
unites these two strands in his closing remarks. The speaker identifies with the 
state’s infelicity the anger and greedy way of life of the fathers whose authority 
he has usurped: “And what is this immense anger of the fathers, this unfortunate 
condition of our state, ... such that I must defend [my conduct] at greater length 
and with more words?’” (260.30: “Et quae tanta patribus ira, quae tanta infelici- 
tas nostrae civitatis, ... ut istud diutius aut pluribus necesse sit <defendere>?”). In 
this formulation, patria potestas becomes identified with wealth improperly 
used. The young man and his new friends, by contrast, eschew these values, 
choosing instead to live a frugal life. The young man, and the declamation, con- 
clude with an epigram that neatly underscores the paradoxical effects of his 
charity (260.32): duo simul adsequor, quod et liberalius et frugalius vivo-“I ach- 
ieve two goals at once, since I live both more generously and more frugally”. 


27 Quint. Decl. 13, with Tabacco (1977-1978), (1978), and (1979). 
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Declamation 260 ends with the defendant expressing as a paradox his per- 
sonal lesson of how generosity and frugality are able to co-exist through the mer- 
ciful redistribution of wealth. As is customary for the Minor Declamations, no 
voice is raised in opposition to the speaker-or at least not directly.”® The decla- 
mation that immediately follows, however, centers upon the following proposi- 
tion: “THE EQUAL DISTRIBUTION OF WEALTH. In a state that commonly had ty- 
rants, a law is proposed that wealth be shared.” The master’s sermo offered 
subsequent to this theme claims that “this controversy has been treated several 
times”. In the entire extant corpus of declamation, however, the theme in fact 
appears nowhere else. In the space of eight short sections, about a dozen objec- 
tions are raised against the proposed law from several points of view-it is ob- 
scurely phrased, impractical, inexpedient, and, most damningly, it stands in op- 
position to all previous laws (261.4: “no law has ever been written to prevent 
each person from having the right to what is his own and to keep it from anoth- 
er”; quippe nullum ius non ita compositum est ut suum quisque habeat et alieno 
abstineat). In fact, the entire text reads less as a speech than as a staccato series 
of negative bullet points. Although it is unclear whether the order of exercises 
preserved in the manuscripts reflects authorial intent, the juxtaposition in this 
case seems hardly accidental.”” What then is the intention-a simple argument 
ad alteram partem to place after the more extensive claim that one should be per- 
mitted to dispense wealth among the less fortunate? Or do we see here the mas- 
ter rising up to rebut, concisely and authoritatively, the claims made in declama- 
tion 260? I find it difficult not to hear in declamation 261 the teacher’s stern 
voice, as he claims to be working in a long tradition, intoning against the 
pipe dream of his less mature student. 


Conclusion 


I hope to have suggested that the Minor Declamations from the school of Quin- 
tilian deserve more attention from scholars of education and social history than 
they have received up until now. Unlike the other texts of the declamatory corpo- 
ra, which work to strengthen important aspects of the social order, the existence 
of the dynamic between teacher and pupil in the Minor Declamations seems to 
allow space for critical dissent. Does father always know best? Can wealth be 


28 Only two extant declamations offer explicit speeches both pro and contra (274, 331); see 
Dingel (1988) 13-16. 

29 See Winterbottom (1984) xi-xiv on the complicated issues surrounding the origins of this 
collection and note 3 above for indications that the collection was meant to be read serially. 
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used to improve the lot of our fellow citizens? Is the dichotomy of rich man/poor 
man simply a product of human culture as opposed to a division established by 
nature? These are all good questions-particularly (we can only hope) for the 
young. 


Antonio Stramaglia 
(Universitä di Cassino e del Lazio Meridionale) 


The Hidden Teacher 
‘Metarhetoric’ in Ps.-Quintilian’s Major 
Declamations* 


1. There has been a marked tendency, in recent studies, to draw a sharp distinc- 
tion between ‘school declamations’ and ‘show declamations’,' with the former 
being regarded as unpretentious educational products, the latter as polished 
pieces for (more or less formal) display occasions. This distinction was already 
clear to ancient specialists, who however conceived of it with wise caution: in 
Quintilian’s view, the only real difference was that declamations meant ‘for 
show’ (in ostentationem) required a deeper formal elaboration than declamations 
intended for educational purposes (profectus gratia); for the rest, the subjects to 
be treated, and the shaping principles of their treatment, remained basically the 
same.” Even the environments in which each kind of declamation was delivered 
were far from radically different: not only teachers of rhetoric, but also their pu- 
pils, had various occasions to perform for increasingly wider audiences in public 


* ]am very grateful to Michael Winterbottom and to the editors of this volume for improving my 
English. An Italian version of this paper will appear in R. Poignault -- C. Schneider (eds.), 
Presence de la declamation antique, Clermont-Ferrand (forthcoming). 

1 I single out here, for their special importance, Dingel (1988) 1; Hömke (2002) 21-9; 66-7; 
83-7; passim; (2007) 116ff.; (2009); Feddern (2013) 3 and passim. More broadly, on perform- 
ers, occasions, and venues of declamations see Russell (1983) 74-86; Korenjak (2000) 24-33. 
Some of the above scholars (Hömke (2002) 23ff.; 66-7; Feddern (2013), esp. 3 and 8) would 
rather recommend a threefold distinction: Schuldeklamation (for instruction only), Hobbydekla- 
mation (for both instruction and leisure), Schaudeklamation (for leisure only); but the line be- 
tween ‘school’ and ‘show’ was often a slight one (see below) and blendings were normal, 
since persons, methods, and subject matters involved were mostly the same. I shall therefore 
stick to the bipartition envisaged by our sources (n. 2), though in full awareness that there 
were some ‘half-way’ declamatory practices fluctuating between educational and leisure purpos- 
es; a telling testimony in this respect has recently been afforded by a papyrus fragment from the 
II century AD: cf. POxy. LXXI 4811 (M.-P.’ 2625.01), with Stramaglia (2011), esp. 361-3. 

2 In comparing declamations profectus gratia and declamations in ostentationem, Quint. 
Inst. 2.10.7-12 clearly states that the latter differ from the former precisely and only because 
of their brighter formal glitter, which is required to cope with a more demanding audience. As 
a matter of fact, Quintilian here ‘polarizes alternatives that turn out... to be two sides of the 
same coin’ (Reinhardt-Winterbottom (2006) 171). See also Sen. Con. 9.pr.1 on the distinction be- 
tween declaiming ostentationis causa and exercitationis causa. 
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settings;? conversely, schools of rhetoric were a favorite venue not just for teach- 
ers and students, but also for amateurs.” In the Graeco-Roman koine, passion for 
declamation was too deeply rooted and too widely spread to make subtle (sub-) 
distinctions easy to work.° 

The specific object of this paper, the pseudo-quintilianic Declamationes 
maiores,° have been authoritatively labelled in recent years as ‘show declama- 
tions’;” but is such a label sufficiently grounded? Assessing this point is no 
easy task, given the paucity of comparative material in the Latin domain: as is 
well known, the Major Declamations are the only fully developed fictive forensic 
speeches (controversiae) that pre-medieval Rome has handed down to us. It is 
thus impossible to apply the stylistic criterion pointed to by Quintilian in the 
passage cited above: the surviving comparanda are too fragmentary to let us 
gauge whether the Maiores are more formally elaborated than other Latin decla- 
mations identifiable with certainty as school products. We have to search for dif- 
ferent ways to assess if, and to what extent, the Major Declamations are ‘school’ 
or ‘show’ declamations; and to draw some inferences. 

In what follows I shall first dwell on intratextual elements, then eventually 
tie them up with some extratextual evidence. My ultimate aim is to understand 
who lies behind the speaking voices of the nineteen Maiores. In other words, to 
adopt Danielle van Mal-Maeder’s now standard terminology, I shall try to grasp, 
through the utterances of the litigant or advocate who is supposed to be the 
speaking party in a given declamation (the “fictive declaimer’, declamateur fic- 
tif), something of the ‘rhetorician’ (rheteur) that shaped that declaiming voice.® 
For this purpose, in the first and more substantial part of this paper (882-5) I 
shall single out from the Major Declamations a number of passages bearing 
what could be termed ‘metarhetorical’ value: i.e., passages in which the speak- 
ing character hints at items of rhetorical theory or practice that transcend the or- 
atorial situation at play, and appear to be self-conscious allusions or directions 
stemming from the ‘rhetorician’ himself;? in a word, passages disclosing an over- 


3 See now Stramaglia (2010) 119-35. 

4 I shall confine myself to referring to Bonner (1949) 39-40 and Korenjak (2000) 24-7. 

5 Korenjak (2000) 24ff. is particularly effective on this point. 

6 For a comprehensive presentation of the Maiores I refer to Stramaglia (2006). All citations 
from these texts are by piece and chapter, followed by page(s) and line(s) of Häkanson’s 
(1982) standard edition (whose punctuation, however, I have tacitly adapted in a few cases). 
7 Most explicitly by Dingel and Hömke (as ἢ. 1). 

8 Cf. van Mal-Maeder (2007) 41-64 (with a summarizing sketch at p. 42). 

9 In this respect, I adhere to the broader concept of metarhetoric as “[c]alculated reflection’ on 
the art of rhetoric, which nevertheless remains a part of rhetoric itself (Hägg-Rousseau (2000) 2; 
my thanks to Paola F. Moretti for bringing this article to my attention). Other conceptual ap- 
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lap between rheteur and declamateur fictif. The results of this scrutiny will then 
be checked against evidence on the early stages of the textual tradition of the 
Maiores, in order to draw some overall conclusions (886 - 7). 

“Metarhetorical’ hints within fictive - or even actual -'° speeches are no 
unheard-of practice, of course. This kind of ‘signposting’"' can already be detect- 
ed in Gorgias’ Palamedes;'? in later declamation, some interesting cases have 
been spotted - more or less recently - in Greek authors such as Lucian,'? Sopa- 
tros,!* and Choricius.” In the Latin domain, a number of instances from the 
Elder Seneca and the Declamationes minores were highlighted by Michael Win- 
terbottom.!® As for the Maiores, their recent revival in scholarly interest has 
prompted -- among much else -- a number of occasional but revealing remarks 
on the ‘metarhetorical’ habit at stake here. A prominent role, in this respect, 
has been played by scholars such as B& Breij, Nicola Hömke, Gernot Krapinger, 
Catherine Schneider, Michael Winterbottom, and Thomas Zinsmaier.” Krapinger 
and Winterbottom, in particular, explicitly qualify the ‘metarhetorical’ loci inter- 
spersed throughout the Maiores as deliberate hints at didactic conventions and 


proaches (such as Murphy (1971); Gellrich (1990); Lozano (1998-9); Murphy (2002)), more or 
less recent, are not relevant to the scope of this paper. 

10 Cicero’s Pro Caelio is a good case in point: see e.g. 29 (with Cavarzere (2001°) 163 
nn. 78-9); 53-4 (with Winterbottom (1982b) 61). Add n. 46 below. 

11 Aterm appropriately used, in a masterly sketch of the history of this device, by Winterbottom 
(1983) 67-70 (partly reworked and enriched in Winterbottom (1988) 4-6 and notes). 

12 See Winterbottom (1983) 68-9; (1988) 4 and notes. 

13 Cf. Favreau-Linder (2009), esp. 428ff. on the Tyrannicide, where ‘Lucien souligne ä dessein, 
semble-t-il, les chevilles de son argumentation par une forme de m&talangage, comme pourrait 
le faire un technographe ou un professeur’ (429). A few examples from both the Tyrannicide and 
the Disowned had already been pointed out by Winterbottom (1988) 14 n. 9; 15 n. 14. 

14 Cf. Maggiorini (2012) 40-1, who detects in various chapters of Sopatros’ Διαίρεσις ζητη- 
μάτων (RG viii pp. 1 -- 385 Walz = Weissenberger (2010)) ‘un raffinatissimo gioco di prospettive, 
che si traduce in una serie di richiami al processo compositivo della μελέτη stessa e che potrem- 
mo chiamare “metadeclamazione”: la declamazione che, in una studiatissima autoreferenziali- 
tä, riflette su se stessa e si rappresenta’. See also Winterbottom (1988) 5. 

15 Cf. Penella (2009) 10: ‘When in Declamation 12 [XLII].69 Choricius has the impersonated 
orator say, “Come now and let us hunt out another argument from this discipline of ours,” he 
is really speaking in his own person, expressing his own drive to heap argument upon argu- 
ment’. 

16 Cf. Winterbottom (1982b) 66 and notes; (1983) 67-8; 69-70; (1988) 4-5 and notes. Add 
Breij (2015) 535 n. 495 on 19.13 (385.16 - 7), aptly adducing Decl. 258.1; 279.3; 377.2 as ‘in- 
siders’ references’, in ‘a kind of meta-declamation, to well-worn declamatory problems’. 

17 Unicuique suum dabitur in what follows, where appropriate. 
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technico-rhetorical issues pointing to a school environment.'® This assumption 
will now be tested on a systematic scale, the evidence being arranged according 
to the five canonical steps of oratorical composition: inventio, dispositio, elocu- 
tio, memoria, actio (two or more of them being often interwoven, quite unsurpris- 
ingly). For the purposes of this survey, relevant passages will be culled from the 
nineteen Maiores indistinctly, though it is of course well known that this pseudo- 
quintilianic collection is the work of different hands from different dates. Only a 
posteriori will I assess if anything useful to elucidate this age-old problem may 
result from the issues discussed here (87). 


2. 1 shall thus begin with inventio; namely, with two passages from declamation 4: 


4.6 (67.14- 7): Sentio, P. C., hoc primum ab adfectibus publicis petendum, ne quis ideo mori me 
velle non credat, quia potius ad causas ac verba confugi, quia a vobis malui petere quicquid ab 
his potui manibus accipere.” 


4.21 (83.12-5):?° Novo mihi inauditoque opus est ambitu malorum: nisi morior, periclitor ideo 
videri causas reddidisse, ut contradiceret pater, et, si bene novi malignas interpretationes, non 
exitum captasse dicar sed excusationem.?' 


A war-hero son is asking the city senate for permission to commit suicide, lest he 
may kill his father: an astrologer had predicted at his birth that he would grow 
up to be first a hero, then a parricide. In technical terms, this is a ‘self-denunci- 
ation’ (npooayyeAio): a well-known kind of fictive speech, based on a declama- 
tory law stating that you cannot be buried after suicide if you have not previously 


18 Cf. below, nn. 57; 71; 72; 77; and already Winterbottom (1983) 68 on declamation 13: ‘Even 
in this sophisticated piece, the teacher is present, showing his pupils how a good declamation 
should be structured’. 

19 ‘Senators, I am well aware that I must first ask of the people in their present emotional state 
that none of them suppose I am unwilling to die just because I have preferred to resort to legal 
briefs and speeches, or just because I have chosen to request from you what I could have got 
from these hands of mine.’ All translations from the Major Declamations are ultimately based 
on Sussman (1987), but with frequent adjustments and a number of straightforward divergen- 
ces. 

20 But the text is here given according to Stramaglia (2009b) 304-5 (resumed in Stramaglia 
(2013) 78). 

21 ‘Irequire something new and unheard of: to plead for my own detriment. IfIdo not die, Irisk 
raising the impression that Ionly furnished my reasons in order that my father could speak against 
them, and, if Iam well acquainted with people’s spiteful constructions on such matters, they will 
say that I did not search for a way out, but for an excuse.’ 
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accounted for your reasons to die before the city council (νοὶ sim.).?? In the two 
passages above, Son is reassuring his fellow citizens that he really intends to 
commit suicide. On the level of the ‘intratextual world’ (monde intratextuel or 
univers fictionnel, in van Mal-Maeder’s words),? this might well seem an over- 
subtle point, and one of questionable expediency; but it acquires full relevance 
if we shift to the “extratextual world’ of the rhetorician who lies behind the fictive 
speaker. Ancient specialists mostly agreed that προσαγγελίαι were best treated as 
“figured problems’ (προβλήματα or ζητήματα ἐσχηματισμένα), i.e. as cases in 
which the would-be suicide does not really aim at killing himself, but at some 
different purpose: for example, at arousing public hatred against an opponent 
who has brought him to such despair as to make him yearn for death.”* Pseudo- 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus is particularly clear on this point (Or. fig. II 5 
[Opusc. ii p. 329.14-7 Usener-Radermacher]): 


Τοῦτο μὲν οὖν Kal οἱ μελετῶντες ἴσασιν: ὅταν γάρ τις προσέλθῃ τῇ βουλῇ ἀξιῶν ἀποθανεῖν, 
οὐδεὶς αὐτῶν ἀποθανεῖν βούλεται, ἀλλὰ τὰ ἐναντία βούλεται ὧν λέγει." 


This common practice, however, is a ‘frequent mistake’ according to Quintilian, 
who laughs at it (9.2.85 - 7); and equally critical is the author of the Minor Dec- 
lamations (337.1).°° In the two passages highlighted above we thus catch a 
glimpse of the author of the 4Ath Major Declamation himself: a specialist assuring 
his audience that he is following Quintilian’s party on a debated technical mat- 
ter, so that the whole case shall be viz. has been treated according to a straight- 
forward line of argument, not to the oblique principles of figured speech.” 


22 On προσαγγελίαι see now Stramaglia (2013) 85 -- 6 n. 3, with further references. 

23 Cf. van Mal-Maeder (2007) 42 and passim. 

24 On this type of case see most recently Bernstein (2013) 40-2. 

25 ‘This (i.e. aiming one’s speech at something different than what is apparently being pleaded 
for) is something familiar to declaimers too: when someone appears before the assembly stating 
that he wants to die, none of them (i.e. really) wants to die, but he wants the opposite of what he 
says.’ 

26 For detailed documentation and bibliography on these technical points I refer to Stramaglia 
(2013) 120-1.n. 103; 203 n. 351. 

27 The same sort of authorial figure neatly emerges from a further passage in the same decla- 
mation, where another metarhetorical twist on an equally debated technical issue can be detect- 
ed: cf. 4.6 (66.17 -21) with Stramaglia (2013) 114-5 n. 87. 
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A similar point is made in declamation 11: 


11.2 (220.23 - 221.1): Nec me fallit, iudices, plerosque credere callidissimum pauperem nec mori 
velle, et hoc quod nudat iugulum, pectus opponit, artes esse pro vita. Sed ego illum non credo 
mentiri...® 


A poor man begs the assembily to die in lieu of his three children, whose execu- 
tion his rich opponent is urging. Conflicts between a dives and a pauper were 
often associated with requests to commit suicide (προσαγγελίαι) νοὶ sim., and 
this was quite typical when a development as controversia figurata was envis- 
aged;”° the rheteur thus feels the need to make his aim clear: in spite of the com- 
mon practice, the case is being made straightforwardly, not as a figured speech. 

A crucial point in devising a declamation’s framework was of course choos- 
ing the ‘stance’ (στάσις, status), i.e. the basic line of argument according to 
which the case was to be built up: a choice which of course depended on the 
facts at stake and on the applicable law(s). This process required a very specific 
technical training, amply exemplified by extant handbooks;?® no surprise, then, 
that the fictive declaimer makes room for the professional rhetorician, when it 
comes to fine-tuning the relevant status in declamation 6: 


6.11-2 (123.1-17): Quae tamen lex est? Qui parentes in calamitate deseruerit, 
insepultus abiciatur. Omnis nobis in hac tpriust”' causa, iudices, de scripto et intellectu 
legis contentio est, utrum verborum ambiguitate an voluntatis fide standum sit. [12] Pars enim 
diversa... quomodo legem intellegere conveniat subterfugit dicere, neque a vestigio scripti re- 
cedit, sed nuda recitatione contenta est. Nos neque omnibus personis neque omnibus causis 
scriptam esse legem... contendimus, atque eo causam demittimus, ut non sit absolvendus 
adulescens nisi etiam laudandus. Qui autem dubitat an scripti voluntatem sequi conveniat, is 
mihi videtur quaestionem temptare in certis.” 


28 ‘This, too, does not escape my attention, gentlemen of the jury: a good many people believe 
that this very canny poor man is not really willing to die, and that baring his throat and offering 
his breast are nothing but tricks to save his life. But as far as Iam concerned, I do not believe 
that he is Iying...’ 

29 Cf.e.g. [Hermog.] Inv. p. 205.9 - 16 Rabe = 4.13.3 Patillon (and Liban. Decl. 35); Apsin. Probl. 
fig. 26 (RhG i? pp. 337.23 - 338.16 Spengel-Hammer = pp. 119 -- 20 Patillon). 

30 The leading one for centuries being of course Hermogenes’ Περὶ στάσεων, with its many 
commentators. 

31 So Häkanson (1982) in the apparatus; tincertust in the main text. See Zinsmaier (2009a) 
215.n. 247. 

32 ‘Yet what does the law say? „The man who deserts his parents in distress shall have his corpse 
cast out unburied.“ As I see it, gentlemen of the jury, the overall issue in this... case is the letter of 
the law versus our interpretation ofit. Should we rest our case on the ambiguity of its wordingoron 
our belief as to its intention? [12] For the opposition... artfully avoids saying how the law should be 
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In didactic mood, the rheteur clarifies -- at the very beginning of the refutatio - 
that the case hinges first and foremost on one of the so-called status legales, 
namely on scriptum et voluntas:”® one party claims that the applicable law 
must always be taken literally (scriptum), the other one that it is the intention 
(voluntas) of the lawgiver that must be given consideration, regardless - if 
need be - ofthe wording of the law itself. Here, the case will be argued primarily 
according to voluntas; but, in addition to this main line of argument (status prin- 
cipalis), an accessory one (status incidens) is foreshadowed”, from a different 
category. When stating that the son (now dead), who had been charged with 
abandoning his mother, will be shown to be not only entirely innocent, but pos- 
itively praiseworthy (non sit absolvendus adulescens nisi etiam laudandus), the 
rhetorician is announcing his use of one of the so-called status rationales, name- 
ly the qualitas iuridicialis absoluta: i.e., the indicted acts not only entailed no 
guilt, but were ‘rightly... and justly done’ (Iul. Vict. p. 12.4 Giomini-Celentano: 
recte... facta et iure), so as to deserve praise.” This is ‘by far the most powerful 
of defenses’, according to Quintilian (7.4.4: Defensio longe potentissima): it thus 
comes as no surprise that such a line of argument is exploited here as well. 


3. The examples surveyed so far are what we might term ‘clarifications’ concern- 
ing the overall framework of a case. More frequently, the Maiores afford direc- 
tions suggesting what sort of inventio and/or dispositio can or must be followed 
in the transition to a specific point of the speech. I offer some examples: 


1.13 (13.14 - 5): Transeo illum vulgarem et omnibus notum de conparatione personarum locum.?® 


A blind son and his stepmother charge each other with the murder of the pater 
familias. The declamateur fictif speaking is the son’s advocate; but here the un- 


interpreted; they diverge at no point from its letter, but are content just to recite it. We contend, 
instead, that the law was not written down to apply to all persons and to all cases...; and we press 
our case to the point of saying that the young man deserves not merely acquittal but praise too. On 
the other hand, whoever doubts whether it is proper to pursue the intent of the written word of the 
law seems to me like one who is making an issue of an already settled matter.’ 

33 For this status, and for its implementation in declamation 6, see Zinsmaier (2009a) 70-7; 
Berti (2014) 124-7 (with full bibliography at p. 132 n. 87). 

34 A typical device: see now Berti (2014) 134-7. On the technical distinction between status 
principales and status incidentes, cf. Calboli Montefusco (1983); (1984) 53-9. 

35 Cf. Zinsmaier (2009a) 76-7. The standard treatment on qualitas iuridicialis absoluta (Greek 
ἀντίληψις) is Calboli Montefusco (1984) 108 -- 13. 

36 ‘I shall skip that threadbare point, universally known, on the comparison of personalities.’ 
C£. n. 89. 
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derlying rheteur forcefully emerges with his technical jargon, to signal a depar- 
ture from hackneyed practice: the comparison (σύγκρισις, comparatio) of the 
two opposing parties, a very customary point of argument (locus), is not to be 
developed in the present case.” This is exactly the kind of habit”* that Quintilian 
blames in contemporary schools of declamation, where teachers do not follow 
the golden rule of having their pupils ‘develop subjects in their entirety: nowa- 
days they only pick up their easiest and most convenient parts’ (cf. 10.5.21: prae- 
ceptor coegerit |[sc. iuvenem] in declamando... per totas ire materias, quarum nunc 
facillima et maxime favorabilia decerpunt). 

The opposite direction is given in the ‘twin’ declamation 2, another mutual 
accusation of murder between a blind son and his stepmother: 


2.16 (34.3): Tractemus nunc... ipsius sceleris comparationem.” 


It is instructive to spot this same didactic attitude in Juvenal, a poeta declama- 
torius if ever there was one. In satire 16, once the brief proem is over, the begin- 
ning of the fractatio proper is explicitly signaled (v. 7): Commoda (sc. militum) 
tractemus primum communia.” 

More often, the rheteur peeps out to account for his dispositio of what is to 
follow, especially when his choices diverge from what would normally be expect- 
ed: 


2.6 (25.24-26.1): Ignoscite, magnorum periculorum metus, ignoscite, humana discrimina: 
defensionem iuvenis lacrimis primum gemituque prosequimur.“ 


37 Forelucidation ofthese technical details I refer to Stramaglia (2008b) 224n. 66. Add that locus 
in the rhetorical meaning of ‘point of argument’ (ThlL vii/2 col. 1594.22 ff.) only occurs elsewhere 
in the Maiores in 1.14 (15.4 -- 5): Haeremus: hic difficilis expugnandus est locus (‘Ah, we’re stuck; 
here’s a difficult point to overcomel’): further proof - if needed - that declamation 1 stems from a 
different hand than any of the other pieces in the collection, as was pointed out as early as Ritter 
(1881) 183 -4. 

38 As already Ritter (1881) 82 remarked. 

39 ‘Let us now carry out... a comparison of how either party might have performed the crime 
itself.’ 

40 ‘First of all, let us deal with the advantages shared by all soldiers.’ Cf. Stramaglia (2008a) 301. 
41 ‘Forgive us, o fears arising from great dangers, forgive us, o risks hanging over human life: 
we shall pursue this young man’s defense, first of all, with tears and groans.’ This passage has 
been misconstrued and misinterpreted by previous scholarship (including Stramaglia (2009c) 
203; 227 n. 44); for the translation and exegesis here given see Krapinger-Stramaglia (2015) 
83; 155 n. 130. 
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In an oblique, high-flown manner the rhetorician signifies that, in spite of the 
pressing need to rebut the capital indictment hanging over the blind son, the ar- 
gumentatio -- which begins here - is to start in a pathetic vein, before coming to 
argumenta proper. Something very similar occurs in declamation 6: 


6.8 (118.25-6): Ergo quoniam de iure longior pugna, et nobis festinandum est, sint primae 
precum partes.“” 


As Zinsmaier explained, we are hereby warned that the argumentatio will be pre- 
ceded - quite unorthodoxly -- by an entirely pathetic section, consisting of preces 
to the counterparty.“? The reverse occurs in declamation 18: 


18.5 (358.3-5): Omittamus paulisper, iudices, orbitatis tristissimae dolorem, et in parricidio 
malae tractationis reddamus aliunde causas.“” 


At the beginning of the argumentatio, the rhetorician announces that pathos will 
be postponed, and priority will be given to rational points of argument. 

Sometimes, divisiones are put forward as overtly as one reads them in the 
Elder Seneca’s collection:”® 


13.7 (272.19 - 273.6): In duas..., uantum animadvertere potui, quaestiones dividit causam (sc. 
dives): an damnum sit, et an iniuria datum. ... Excutiam singula, nec prius meis argumentis 
nitar, quam diversa reppulero.“° 


42 ‘So, since the legal wrangle will take quite along time, and speed is of the essence in my case, 
let prayers play the initial part.’ 

43 See in detail Zinsmaier (2009a) 65-70; 193-4 ἢ. 168. 

44 ‘Let us for a little while, gentlemen of the jury, pass over her anguish at the very bitter loss of 
her son, and, though this is actually a murder case, let us provide reasons for our charge of mal- 
treatment from another source.’ 

45 But see also e.g. the equally overt divisio given in the core of the declamatio in [Quint.] 
Decl. 339.9: Ac mihi in haec dividenda videtur ratio istius orationis, ut pars ad ipsos de quibus loquor 
spectet, pars ad universam rem publicam (‘think this speech of mine should be so divided that part 
of it look to the persons themselves of whom I speak, part to the commonwealth as a whole’ [tr. 
Shackleton Bailey, LCL]). On divisio see now Reinhardt-Winterbottom (2006) 141-3; Berti (2007) 
81-5; Feddern (2013) 38-44. 

46 ‘As far as I could judge, ... he (i.e. the rich man) is dividing his case into two legal issues: 
first, whether there was a financial loss or not, and second, whether or not it was caused by un- 
lawful conduct. ... I shall discuss these points one by one, and will not rely on my own argu- 
ments of confirmation before I refute his individual arguments.’ As Winterbottom (1983) 68 re- 
marks, these are ‘words that could come straight from a division in the Elder Seneca, as well as 
recalling such a division as Cicero’s in the Murena (11: intellego, iudices, tris totius accusationis 
partis fuisse)”. 
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In principle, the speaking party is a poor old countryman; but it is clearly the 
rheteur who has taken the floor now. With a neat technical explanation, he clari- 
fies the divisio of the opposite party, and informs that in his own argumentatio he 
will first give a fully developed refutatio, then proceed to confirmatio.”” 

Elsewhere, such hints as to the arrangement of what is to follow are more 
generic and/or concise. I append some instances to close this section: 


5.12 (96.21- 2): Blandiar, iudices, paulisper calamitatibus meis, et sic agam, tamquam...“® 
9.19 (194.9 - 11): Utro me vertam? Tamquam honestum defendam factum an tamquam neces- 
sarium?“? 

14.8 (295.17- 296.1): Volo, iudices, sic apud vos paulisper agere, tamquam...”° 

15.2 (302.23-4): Quid agam hoc, iudices, loco? Sub quo temperamento defensionem pericli- 
tantis adgrediar?°' 

16.7 (327.1- 2): Differo interim causam amicitiae; agere paulisper omnium libet.” 


4. Still within the domain of inventio and/or dispositio, metarhetorical twists re- 
peatedly occur when orationis partes and their boundaries are involved: especial- 
ly when such boundaries may not be sufficiently neat, or when non-obvious 
choices are made. 


2.23 (40.8-10): Reddenda sunt maximo virorum patrocinia tam piae caecitatis, et agenda 
reliqua pars causae admiratione.” 


47 See also e.g. 13.14 (282.1-4): Ego, iudices, quid dico? Duo esse sola, quae omni in crimine 
spectanda sint, animum et eventum. Quis animus divitis fuit, cum venenum sparsit? Ut apes perirent. 
Quis eventus? Perierunt (‘What am Itelling you, gentlemen of the jury? Well, that there are only two 
points which we must consider in every criminal charge: intent and outcome. What was the rich 
man’s intent when he spread the poison? That my bees should die. What was the outcome? They 
died.’). 

48 ‘Gentlemen of the jury, I shall for a short while soothe my calamities and conduct my case 
just as though...’ 

49 ‘To which of the two should I turn? Should I defend what I did on the grounds that it was 
honorable or on the grounds that it was necessary?’ See Krapinger (2007) 156 n. 369. 

50 ‘Gentlemen of the jury, I should like for a short while to conduct my case before you just as 
though...’ 

51 ‘Gentlemen of the jury, what am I to do at this point? Subject to what compromise between 
extremes should Iapproach the defense ofthe woman standing trial here?’ See Hömke (2002) 145; 
and, on temperamentum, Longo (2008) 151 -- 2 η. 9. 

52 ‘For the time being I shall defer discussion on friendship; I would like to deal for a little while 
with the overall elements at stake.’ See Santorelli (2014) 290-1.n. 187. 

53 ‘This most worthy of men has to be accorded the defense due to one who has lost his eyesight 
out ofsuch a devoted affection: the final part of this case will therefore be based on admiration.’ 
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A hint that the argumentatio is over: time is now ripe for the epilogus, and this 
latter will be devised as a eulogy of the charitable blind son. 


3.19 (59.7-9): Perorata, imperator, ut mediocritas ingenii mei tulit, causa scio commendationis 
partis esse reliquas, sed has supervacuas facit sanctitas tua...”* 


Quite the reverse: we are warned that the epilogus will not entail a commenda- 
tion of the defendant’s virtues to the judge (the imperator = general Gaius Ma- 
rius), as normal practice” would lead one to expect. 


13.15 (282.7- 9): Intellego neque prudentiam vestram desiderare plura de causa neque vestram 
fidem ac religionem egere exhortatione vere iudicandi.’ 


The speaking party is supposedly -- here again: cf. 83 -- an old countryman ad- 
dressing the judges; but it is in fact the rheteur who neatly shows up for some 
doctrinal tips on orationis partes, as Winterbottom acutely observed: ‘The end 
of the argumentatio is marked by the first neque clause, and the coming of the 
epilogue by the second neque clause. As to the latter, the speaker is pointing 
out to pupils that epilogues may involve such an exhortation (cf. Cic. II 
Verr. 2, 179: vobis si facultatem vere atque honeste iudicandi ... fecero), though 
he is not using one here. The epilogue is also signalled by use of the word indig- 
natio just below, at 282, 16.? 


15.14 (316.21- 317.2): Et innocentiam quidem puellae satis, ut spero, defendimus; magnitudo 
periculi <ad>vocet” preces. Consurge agedum, miserrima feminarum, religquam defensionis 
tuae partem tuere lacrimis. Accusator, quid speras, quid expectas? Ad genua tua non mittimus 
eam.” 


54 ‘General Marius, to the extent that my meager talents have allowed me to manage it, this case 
has been laid before you. I am aware that there is still a part of my speech remaining, the com- 
mendation (i.e. of my client): but your moral integrity renders this superfluous...’ 

55 See 6.5. Calboli Montefusco (1988) 82. 

56 ‘Irealize that neither does your sagacity require any more discussion of the case, nor do your 
honesty and moral sense need my encouragement to give a true judgment.’ 

57 Cf. Winterbottom ap. Krapinger (2005) 138 n. 345 (tacitly resuming and expanding Winter- 
bottom (1983) 68). 

58 So Häkanson (1982) in the apparatus; tvocett in the main text. See Longo (2008) 190 n. 
108. 

59 ‘We have certainly indeed, as I anticipate, defended the girl’s innocence to a sufficient degree, 
but the magnitude of her peril should call for prayers in support. Come on then, you most un- 
fortunate of women, rise and shore up the remainder of your defense with tears. But you, her 
accuser, what do you expect, what are you waiting for? We aren’t sending her to beg at your knees.’ 


36 —— Antonio Stramaglia 


Again we find here various directions unveiling the rheteur himself. First of all, 
he points out that argumentatio is over (innocentiam... puellae satis... defendi- 
mus), and that it is now time for peroratio. This final part of the speech normally 
entailed an amplified recapitulatio of the main facts, then a commotio adfec- 
tuum; but the rhetorician informs us that he will all but skip the recapitulation‘® 
and proceed immediately to the commiseratio of the defendant (ending with pre- 
ces to the judges).°' This latter part however, despite the address to the woman 
standing trial (Consurge egs.), is not to involve the stock device (cf. quid ex- 
pectas?) of introducing the defendant him-/herself into the law court, to arouse 
pity (Ad genua tua non mittimus eam).” 
A number of interesting cases concern narratio: 


18.3 (355.12-5): Coniungat quantum volet nocentissimus senex cum rumore populi silentium 
suum, et relaturae ordinem tristissimae sortis conlata malignitate cludat ora,°° compescat 
auditus. Securi tamen estote, mortales: fas est, fas est innocentissimae matri... proclamare: ...* 


Father has tortured Son to death, suspecting him of incest with Mother. The man, 
however, will reveal nothing about what his son said under torture before dying. 
The declamateur fictif -- Mother’s advocate - is here stating that, in spite of her 
husband’s pressure for silence, the woman (i.e. he himself, on her behalf) will 


60 AsLongo (2008) 191 n. 109 rightly observes, ‘la ricapitolazione... [ὃ] limitata a un rapidissimo 
cenno [15.14 (318.2 -4)] alla sofferenza del giovane causata dall’amore per la meretrice’. 

61 For preces with this same specific meaning, and equally implying a metarhetorical reference 
to the final part of the peroratio, cf. e.g. 5.23 (109.15): Age nunc, vivacissima senectus, redeamus 
ad preces (‘Come on now, you old man, frantically clinging on to life: let us revert to prayers’); 
and in detail Krapinger-Stramaglia (2015) 245-6 n. 508. 

62 On this device see Quint. 6.1.30; Winterbottom (1982a) 263 -- 4; Calboli Montefusco (1988) 
103-4 

63 For the vexed phrase relaturae... ora I have accepted Häkanson’s (1982) text (see the tho- 
rough discussion in Breij (2015) 169 -- 70 n. 59). But I should make it clear that I do follow 
Häkanson (1974) 141-2 on the reading relaturae (whereby ‘In]atürlich ist die narratio der Mut- 
ter gemeint’ [141]), not however in the exegesis of cludat ora: this latter cannot but refer to Mo- 
ther herself (not to Father, pace Häkanson), who, though her husband tries to induce her -- 
through his obstinate silence, and the fear of rumors -- to keep her mouth shut, will now tell 
the whole story. Cf. what immediately follows (Securi egs.), and particularly proclamare, 
which emphasizes the woman’s urge to speak. Add that coniungat, cludat, and compescat are 
all clearly conative. 

64 ‘Letthis old man, completely guilty as he is, try to connect his own silence with common gossip 
as much as he pleases, and let him endeavor, with all his malice applied, to shut the lips of this 
woman, who is on the verge of relating the course of a highly bitter fate, (let him endeavor) to bar 
our ears. Yet you can be sure, mortals: it is right, it is right for this totally innocent mother... to cry 
out: ...᾽ 
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nevertheless tell the whole story; at the same time, the rheteur is signaling that 
the narratio is about to start.‘° 

The word ordo (cf. ordinem tristissimae sortis) calls for special attention. It is 
repeatedly used in the Maiores to focus the course of events that will be or have 
been reported in the narratio: and this use often brings along some metarhetor- 
ical resonance. Compare Father’s response in declamation 19, the antilogy to 18: 


19.1 372.9 - 12): Utinam, iudices, negare possem quod occidi, utinam totum miserae necessitatis 
ordinem fas esset intra pectoris huius premere secretum!“ 


The “fictive declaimer’ — Father himself - is expressing the wish that he could 
help revealing what he did to Son. In itself, this is a pathetic point of little im- 
portance; but the ‘rhetorician’ is hereby giving a crucial direction: this speech 
will indeed contain a narratio, even though recounting how you killed your 
own son might not in principle seem expedient.” 

Elsewhere ordo marks off the precise beginning of the narratio: compare 


5.2 (86.17): Relaturus vobis, iudices, ordinem hic malorum meorum...°® 
12.4 (234.21-2): Exponamus ordinem cladis nostrae...° 


and also 


65 Cf. in nuce already Reitzenstein (1909) 46 n. 5 (though he partiy misconstrued the passage): 
‘Der Ausdruck ist so gewählt, daß der damalige Hörer sofort den Beginn der narratio erkennt’; he 
also compared 5.2 (86.17), quoted below in the main text. 

66 ‘Gentlemen of the jury, I wish I could deny that I killed him! I wish it were possible to bury 
the whole succession of grievous actions forced upon me deep within the secret confines of this 
heart!’ Cf. also 19.11 (383.12 -- 3): Quin immo recogitanti mihi totum secreti illius ordinem subit 
tacita miseratio (‘And furthermore, quiet compassion comes over me as I reflect upon the whole 
course of events that took place in that secluded chamber.’). 

67 Various theoreticians recommended dispensing with the narratio when it could be more ex- 
pedient for one’s case to do so; cf. Cic. Inv. 1.30: aut cum obsit narratio aut cum nihil prosit (‘when 
the narration is either a hindrance or brings no advantage’); Part. 15: narrationes aut amputandae, 
quae laedunt, aut relinquendae, si totae sunt molestae (‘narrations must either be cut down, if 
they cause harm, or dropped altogether, if they are entirely vexing’); and - more cautiously - 
Quint. 4.2.66 ff. See in detail Calboli Montefusco (1988) 38-40. 

68 ‘Now that I am on the verge of laying before you, gentlemen of the jury, the course of my 
misfortunes...’ 

69 ‘Let me describe the whole course of our disaster...’ 


38 —— Antonio Stramaglia 


9.4 (178.12- 4): Nec clam feci, nec contumacem adversus patris inperia umquam fuisse me νοὶ 
ipse rerum declarat ordo.’® 


As Winterbottom and Krapinger remarked, Quintilian repeatedly calls ordo (rei, 
rerum) the orderly sequence of events that constitutes the backbone of a narratio, 
and that rhetoricians have to teach their pupils how to expound.’! In passages 
like 9.4, therefore, ordo (rerum) looks like “a winking allusion to precepts of 
school rhetoric, maybe even to teachers’ catchwords’.’? 

On other occasions, different keywords are employed for similar purposes: 
see 


10.6 (205.13-4): Ego certe totis noctibus mater sum, video, fruor, iam et narro.” 
iam et narro being ‘a meta-textual reference to the fact that this is the narratio’;”* 
and 


3.7 (48.9-10): Hoc expositionis loco, imperator, malo accusatoribus credas.”” 
13.6 (271.12- 3): Semel ut ipse tristem finiam expositionem, dicendum est: ...’° 


where ‘the word expositio signals to the reader, or possibly to the listener and to 
the schoolboy, which part of the speech he is in in this moment’, 1.6. narratio. 
Add 


70 ‘Neither did I act in secret, nor, as the very succession of events may well demonstrate, was I 
ever disobedient to my father’s commands.’ 

71 Cf. Krapinger (2007) 92-3 n. 67 and Winterbottom per litteras (ibid.), who adduce most ofthe 
relevant loci: Quint. 4.2.51; 4.2.73: Ordinem rei narrare (‘To relate the order of events’); 4.3.1; 
7.2.57; 7.10.8: Praeceptoris est in alio atque alio genere cotidie ostendere quis ordo sit rerum et quae 
copulatio, ut paulatim fiat usus et ad similia transitus (‘It is the teacher’s business to demonstrate 
every day in one kind of case after another what is the order of topics and their connection, so that 
experience and the skill to transfer it to similar cases are gradually developed’ [tr. Russell, LCL]); 
and already Rhet. Her. 1.3; Cic. Inv. 1.29; De orat. 2.354. 

72 Krapinger (2007) 92 n. 67: ‘Allem Anschein nach liebt es unser Redner, mit ordo rerum au- 
genzwinkernd auf Vorschriften der Schulrhetorik, vielleicht sogar Schlagwörter des Paukers an- 
zuspielen’. 

73 ‘For sure, Iam his mother throughout the nights: I see him, I enjoy his company, and now I 
am giving a narration too.’ 

74 Winterbottom ap. Schneider (2013) 169 n. 180. 

75 ‘At this stage of my narrative, General Marius, I would rather have you believe the accusers.’ 
76 ‘As for me, to complete my sad narrative once and for all, I must say this: ...’ 

77 Krapinger (2005) 95 -6.n. 144: ‘Durch den Ausdruck expositio wird dem Leser, ev. dem Hörer 
und Schüler signalisiert, in welchem Redeteil er sich gerade befindet’. Krapinger was specifically 
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9.19 (194.1-3): Cognovistis expositionem causae, quanta quamque excedentia fidem adu- 
lescentis optimi merita narraverim.”® 


where reference is made, in the core of the argumentatio, to the narratio duly 
given in the previous portion of the speech (cf. expositionem; narraverim). 
Finally, a peculiar case is 


12.13 (245.6-10): Dico laesam esse rem publicam. Oratione hic opus est, aut religquorum more 
accusatorum hoc nunc mihi quaerendum, quomodo res verbis adgravetur? Adeo infirma est 
calamitatium memoria? Quae si posset excidere, non tamen narranda vobis, sed ostendenda 
erat ruina publica.”? 


This is the argumentatio, more precisely the confirmatio, which in this piece re- 
markably alternates points of argument with descriptive or narrative frames.°° In 
the passage above, the rhetorician peeps out to announce that, contrary to com- 
mon practice (religuorum more accusatorum), he will not present a narrative 
(oratione; verbis) of the destruction of the town, but a ‘picture in words’ of the 
results of that destruction - in technical terms, a diatyposis for purposes of evi- 
dentia (12.13 [245.10 - 246.8]).°' 

Further examples could be added, but it should be clear by now that the 
Maiores feature a whole network of metarhetorical hints variously connected 
with inventio and dispositio. For elocutio, memoria, and actio the available evi- 
dence is more slender, but no less interesting. 


5. Elocutio is a particularly elusive field: there is a concrete risk of fussing about 
in a hazy and all too wide domain. For the purposes of this survey may it suffice 
to focus on a few ‘catchwords’ that appear to have been used in the Maiores with 
a jargon-like rhetorical meaning. To the two that have already received attention 
(83: locus; 84: ordo) I shall now add a third case in point: 


referring to 13.6, whose function of marking the end ofthe narration had already been pointed out 
by Winterbottom (1983) 68. 

78 ‘You now know the statement of my case: how great the merits of this excellent young man 
are, and how they surpass believability -- just like I reported.’ 

79 ‘I maintain that the state was harmed. In such a pass, do we require a formal oration? Or, as 
other accusers usually do, should I now look for some way to make things appear even worse 
through words? Is the memory of our disastrous experiences so faded? And even if this could slip 
your minds, all the same, I would not give you a report on our people’s destruction, but rather 
show it to you.’ 

80 See Stramaglia (2002) 24. 

81 See Stramaglia (2002) 139 n. 139; 153 n. 187. 


40 —— Antonio Stramaglia 


1.14 (15.7- 8): Fingere nimirum ad tempus videbor et rem nimium manifestam inpudenter co- 
lorare.”? 

12.21 (256.5 -6): Color iste patrocinii est et diu... cogitata defensio.*? 

16.1 (319.20 -- 1): Ego videor excogitasse istum colorem...** 


These are all the occurrences of color and colorare in the Maiores;® in each one 
of them, the noun (viz. the denominative verb colorare) invariably refers to the 
“plaster or painting whereby the rhetorician decks the truth, to make the weaker 
look better’. This technical meaning — more or less “twist of argument’ -- turns 
up for the first time in Latin in the Elder Seneca, and thereafter remains a fixture 
in the rhetorical jargon of post-classical Latin.” As such usage can hardly be ex- 
pected outside ‘school’ contexts (handbooks, commentaries, references to teach- 
ers...), it acquires a strong metarhetorical nuance when occurring in the above 
passages: behind each fictive declaimer one detects a professional rhetorician 
concerned with his technicalities.®? 

Memoria might seem an even harder field for which to cull evidence; at least 
one passage, however, bears some relevance: 


12.12 (244.5- 7): Non sustineo, iudices, in tanto animi motu argumenta conquirere, nec impetus 
irae meae in digitos descendit...”° 


82 ‘I will surely seem to be conjuring something up for the occasion and shamelessly glossing 
over a flagrant lack of proof.’ 

83 ‘This is only a twist in his defensive strategy, an excuse concocted... over a long time.’ 

84 Ἵ may seem to have devised this twist...’ 

85 In 11.4 (223.16-7): Innocentia opus est, ut miserum faciat color, the word color is only a 
misprint for dolor (cf. Shackleton Bailey (1984-97) 212), which is the reading of all manuscripts 
and perfectly matches what the sense requires (‘One has to be innocent, in order for suffering to 
make him miserable’). 

86 Quinn (1994) 274: ‘eine Tünche oder ein Anstrich, womit der Rhetor die Wahrheit überzieht, 
um die schlechtere Sache besser erscheinen zu lassen’. 

87 On the history of this meaning of color the basic study is Zinsmaier (2009b) 260ff.; add now 
Feddern (2013) 44-59, with detailed scrutiny of further previous scholarship. 

88 The exemplification in TAlL iii cols. 1721.62-1722.22 remains instructive. 

89 For 1.14 (15.7-8) this had already been sensed by Hammer (1893) 53-4: ‘Der Verfasser 
dieser Deklamation führt wiederholt rhetorische Kunstregeln an, die er anwenden oder vermei- 
den will... [i.a. 1.13 (13.14-5; cf. above, 83) is adduced]. Ein solcher rhetorisch-technischer 
Ausdruck liegt in d[ieslem Satze vor’ (though the subsequent qualification of the usage is not 
entirely correct). 

90 ‘In such a great emotional turmoil, gentlemen of the jury, I cannot bear to hunt about for 
formal arguments, and the vehemence of my outrage does not stoop to enumerating them 
one by one on my fingers...’ 
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The person speaking is a public accuser, inveighing against the agent who had 
been dispatched abroad by the city council to buy grain during a famine, but 
who had come back too late to retain his starving fellow citizens from cannibal- 
ism. At the beginning of the confirmatio, the accuser professes to be too over- 
whelmed by emotions to give a rational arrangement to his speech: he finds it 
impossible to single out the arguments to develop and to count them on his fin- 
gers. These statements acquire full significance only in a metarhetorical perspec- 
tive. In terms of dispositio, the rhetorician is making clear that, in an over- 
dramatic case like the present one, the speaker must appear to be guided by 
emotions, not by ratio (cf. Quint. 11.1.53): displaying a rational arrangement in 
the argumentatio is appropriate when dealing with more conventional offenses,?! 
here it is out of place. This entails a precise prescription concerning memoria and 
actio: no use is going to be made of the preliminary enumeration of headings on 
the fingers, a memory-aid that was otherwise commonly exploited in the delivery 
of a speech, when the orator was to give the partitio of the argumenta to follow.?? 

Two further directions concerning actio can be detected in declamation 10: 


10.4 (203.10 -- 3): Reliqua, mater infelix, tu ad iudices referre debebas, et, nisi orbitate, nisi 
lacrimis vox mutaretur in gemitus, noctes tuas quanto melius tuo ore lugeres! Ego, utcumque 
potero, perferam.”? 

10.11 (210.11): Clamat itaque, clamat mater infelix: ...”" 


In both passages, Mother’s advocate purports to be willing to make room for his 
client to speak on an especially pathetic point: i.e., he is about to perform a 
speech-in-character. As Catherine Schneider has brilliantly remarked, the rhet- 
orician is hereby giving cues for the actio: both nisi lacrimis vox mutaretur in gem- 
itus and the double clamat take the value of a didascalie, explaining the inflec- 
tions that the speaker has to give to his voice during the performance, when 
playing the role of the tearful mother.” Similar purposes can occasionally be 


91 As explicitly stated in the exordium; cf. 12.1 (232.1): levior est... dolor, qui disponitur (‘lighter 
is... a suffering that can be presented methodically’). 

92 For a detailed elucidation of this form of finger-counting, and for its rhetorical implications, 
I refer to Stramaglia (2002) 133 n. 120; add Rieche (1986) for a comprehensive discussion of 
techniques of computatio Romana and an invaluable collection of the iconographical sources. 
93 “It is you, o unlucky mother, who should have told the rest of the story to the jurors, and, if 
your voice had not turned into inarticulate groans because of your loss and your weeping over it, 
how much better it would have been for you to mourn with your own lips those lost nights which 
were yours by right! 1 will deal with all that as best as I can.’ 

94 ‘And so this unlucky mother shouts, yes, she shouts: ...’ 

95 Cf. Schneider (2013) 147-8n. 132; 222 ἢ. 298. 


42 —— Antonio Stramaglia 


argued for in other declamations, though with less glaring obviousness;? and 
equally functional to the actio are of course such long-standing devices as e.g. 
the deictic use of demonstrative adjectives and pronouns.?” 


6. Exemplification could be pressed further: but the textual evidence canvassed 
so far is certainly enough to draw some conclusions. For the authorial figure that 
can be glimpsed behind the fictive declaimers, I have used so far such generic 
terms as ‘rhetorician’, ‘specialist’, vel sim.; but it is now time to tear the veil 
once and for all, and to be fully explicit: the rheteur hiding behind the declama- 
teur fictif, in the Major Declamations, clearly appears to be a professional teacher 
of rhetoric. What if not a class of students could be envisaged for the meticulous 
didascalic directions reviewed so far? Are we really to imagine a ‘show declaim- 
er’ playing the fussy schoolmaster before a demanding - and, at least partly, 
highbrow” -- audience in a formal venue? It seems hard to deny that the meta- 
rhetorical hints scattered throughout the Maiores have a didactic purpose - and 
quite a specific one. 

All teachers of rhetoric were confronted with the thorny problem of showing 
their pupils how an enormous amount of doctrinal theory — on status, orationis 
partes, etc. -- was to be concretely used to compose an appropriate speech. The 
surviving evidence indicates that specialists gave various responses to this 
issue.”° One possible approach is exemplified by the pseudo-quintilianic Decla- 
mationes minores: for each item one normally finds a theoretical discussion 
(sermo) followed or preceded by a sample of ‘developed speech’ (declamatio). 


96 Cf. 6.5. 6.20 (131.17 -9): Ceterum me poterat non redimere, cum tu (sc. mater) clamares: 
‘Caeca sum...’? (‘However that may be, how could he have failed to ransom me, when you [i.e. 
Mother] kept shouting: “I am blind...”?’); 8.20 (171.26-172.3): At mulier infelix (sc. mater)... 
velut super busta tumulosque clamabat: ‘Audi, miserrime iuvenis, si quis adhuc tibi superest 
sensus, exaudi: ...” (‘But this unfortunate woman [i.e. Mother]... kept shouting as though over 
her son’s pyre or tomb: “Listen, my poor, poor boy, if you have any sensation left, hear me 
out: ...); 19.15 (387.16-7): Super ΟΥ̓́, super oculos iacentis adsistens clamabam (sc. 
pater): ‘Furiose, demens, tace!” (‘Standing by over his face and eyes as he lay there, I [i.e. Father] 
kept shouting: “My crazy, insane son - be quiet!”’). On comparable ‘references, equivalent to 
stage-directions, to raising the voice or to the weak and feeble utterance of an unhappy father’ 
in Libanius, see Russell (1983) 82 and n. 40; in general, on the importance accorded by ancient 
theoreticians to voice modulation in the actio cf. now Cavarzere (2011) 190-6 and passim; Noc- 
chi (2013) 81-6 and passim. 

97 For a number of instances in the Maiores, with further references and bibliography, see Pa- 
setti (2011) 157-8 nn. 244 (‘si tratta... di un elemento metaretorico che rinvia alla pronuntiatio’); 
Stramaglia (2013) 89-90 n. 12. 

98 On this see in detail Korenjak (2000) 57-65. 

99 For an interim discussion see Stramaglia (2010) 143-51. 
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But this still keeps theory and practice separate, albeit treated in parallel.'° The 
same applies to the (usually less technical) Bewpiou/npoßewpiaı that often pre- 
cede the full-scale declamations of such Greek masters as Libanius, Himerius, 
Choricius.!°! A more ‘integrated’ scheme is amply illustrated by a late antique 
treatise (Sopatros’ Division of Issues),'°* but can already be recognized in some 
papyri dating from the 1-2” century AD:!® a theoretical exposition is inter- 
spersed with specimens of direct speech illustrating the point which is at 
stake. The Major Declamations seem to take exactly the opposite tack: not a the- 
oretical treatment peppered with insertions of developed speech, but whole 
speeches scattered with unobtrusive theoretical directions. These directions fulfil 
various functions, as we have seen: many of them are clarifications of disputed 
or slippery doctrinal points, some others look like ‘tips’ helping an apprentice 
not to lose his way when dealing with a full-scale speech. 

The above conclusions, mostly afforded by intratextual materials, can be 
usefully complemented with extratextual evidence. Thanks to two late antique 
subscriptiones!®* preserved in some of our manuscripts, we know that the arche- 
type of the entire surviving manuscript tradition of the Major Declamations was a 
copy prepared by a professor of rhetoric named Domitius Dracontius: he had 
transcribed the declamations from the exemplar of his colleague Hierius, who 
also assisted him in checking the text after the transcription. The whole process 
took place in Rome, in Trajan’s Forum (in sc(h)ola fori Traiani), most probably in 
or soon before 384 AD.!° Dracontius himself declares that he has prepared his 


100 On this point see the acute remarks by Maggiorini (2012) 29. 

101 Orth (1928) 123 -6 is still indispensable; see further Viljamaa (1968) 71-2; 93-4; Win- 
terbottom (1988) 14 n. 3; Milazzo (2004) (on two case studies, with a useful collection of the- 
oretical sources at p. 427 n. 42); Penella (2009) 15-6; and now the thorough investigation by 
Nol& (2013-4). My thanks to Aldo Corcella for his bibliographical help. 

102 On Sopatros’ didactics see now in detail Maggiorini (2012) 29-35. 

103 Most notably, by P.Lond.Lit. 138 (M.-P.? 2515; I AD); and by the ‘spectacular’ handbook PSI 
II 148 + P.Lond.Lit. 140 + P.Oxy. inv. 115/A (22)b (M.-P. 2551 + 2516 + ined.; II’ AD). On both 
items, after the preliminary notice in Stramaglia (2010) 146-7 n. 97, see now Stramaglia 
(2015) 167; a joint re-edition of the latter ensemble of fragments is being prepared by Daniela 
Colomo. It is worth noting that a comparable approach can occasionally be detected as early as 
e.g. the Rhetorica ad Herennium (early 1* c. BC): see esp. 2.18-9. 

104 The following account is based on Pecere (1986) 46-51 and notes, further developed by 
Stramaglia (2006) 559-64; (2010) 136-9; to the bibliography there cited add Passalacqua-De 
Nonno (2007) 326 n. 3 (and De Nonno (2010) 177 n. 28), who adduce possible new evidence 
for Hierius having been a grammaticus; Calboli (2010) 145-6 n. 10 (see below, ἢ. 106); and 
Cameron (2011) 446-8, who downplays the ‘editorial’ role of Dracontius and Hierius. 

105 This plausible chronology has been advocated by Schneider (2000a) 46 and passim; 
(2000b). 
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copy of the Maiores ‘for myself, for my uses, and for all pupils’;!° and further 


bibliological elements confirm that his book - a codex - was the working 
copy of a professional teacher of rhetoric.'” Add that these declamations went 
on being used for centuries as textbooks,'°® and that the very ascription of the 
pieces to Quintilian — the master of rhetoric par excellence -- clearly aims at 
vouching for their value in rhetorical training.” In point of fact, it is hard to 
doubt that the Maiores were primarily conceived and elaborated as ‘school dec- 
lamations’. 

Does this mean that those who classify the Major Declamations as ‘show 
declamations’ are utterly wrong? Not quite so. As we have seen, Dracontius 
states that he has made up his copy of those declamations not only for himself, 
but also for his pupils; and we can fortunately identify, if not one of his own pu- 
pils, still someone who studied rhetoric in Rome in those very places and with 
those same textbooks: no other than St Jerome. He repeatedly cites, mentions, 
or echoes the Maiores, either in general or for specific passages;'!° what is 
more, he produces them now in connection with school memories or school- 
related issues,!!! now to stress that those texts are literary masterpieces, worthy 


106 According to the cogent restoration of the main subscriptio given by Haase (1860) 6-7 and 
corroborated by Pecere (1986) 50: et mihi et usibus meis et d<iscipul>is (dis or diis mss.) omnibus. 
Calboli (2010) 145 -6.n. 10 has subsequently endeavored to defend the highly problematic ms. 
reading dis/diis (“to all gods’), but I cannot agree with him on this point. 

107 Namely, the splitting of the codex into two handy tomes; and the positive or negative judg- 
ments on certain declamations, added at their beginning or end. See Pecere (1986) 46; 50-1; 
Stramaglia (2006) 560; 564; (2010) 137-8. 

108 See now Stramaglia (2006) 565 ff. 

109 This was a typical factor prompting pseudepigraphy in rhetoric and related fields, through- 
out antiquity and beyond: see Sint (1960) 90-107; Speyer (1971) 32-3; 106 (‘Es kam... auch 
vor, daß man eine vorliegende anonyme oder von einem unbekannten Verfasser stammende 
Schrift mit dem Namen eines berühmten Autors versah, nur um ihr Ansehen und damit ihre Wir- 
kung zu steigern. Hier wurde dann der Inhalt des Buches als Gut erlebt, das es zu erhalten und 
zu erhöhen galt’); and overall now Peirano (2012) 12-24 and Ehrman (2013) 93-121 on mo- 
tives for forgery - and for pseudepigraphy in general - in antiquity. 

110 See in detail Stramaglia (2006) 557-9; 561-2, with renewed scrutiny of all relevant evi- 
dence and previous bibliography. 

111 E.g. Epist. 36.14.1 (i p. 280.13-6 Hilberg?): de Hebraeis litteris disputantem non decet 
Aristotelis argumenta conquirere, nec ex flumine Tulliano eloquentiae ducendus est rivulus, nec 
aures Quintiliani flosculis et scolari declamatione mulcendae (‘when discussing Hebrew literature 
it is not fitting to look for the arguments of Aristotle. Likewise, one’s stylistic stream should not 
be drawn from the river of Cicero’s eloquence, nor should the ears be soothed by the embellish- 
ments of Quintilian’s school declamations’ [tr. Cain (2009) 83 (retouched)]); Praef. Dan. 11. 12-3 
ed. Benedict. (Biblia Sacra iuxta Latinam vulgatam versionem ad codicum fidem iussu Ioannis 
Pauli PP. II... edita. Liber Danihelis (Romae 1981) 6): et ego adulescentulus, post Quintiliani et 
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of standing along with the works of Cicero and other optimi auctores in the front 
line of Roman eloquence.'”? This is the crucial point: those declamations were 
indeed a product of the schools, and went on being used for didactic purposes; 
but they were also recognized as possessing an exceptional literary value, which 
earned them the same reputation and circulation that the most accomplished 
‘show declamations’ enjoyed.'"? It is the same process that has long been pointed 
out for the declamations of Greek teachers and masters of the genre such as Ar- 
istides, Libanius, or Himerius;''* and that process need not surprise us. 

What we moderns call ‘school’ or ‘show’ declamations were separated by a 
very thin borderline, as has been repeatedly stressed here: and that borderline 
was thin, not so much for any technical reason, but because of the overall atti- 
tude towards culture in the Graeco-Roman koine. For educated people in Impe- 
rial times, as Konrad Vössing has explained, culture and literature were mostly 
perceived as an uninterrupted “prolongation of school into adults’ life’. Even 
the most refined of declamations given in ostentationem were received and as- 
sessed by an audience that had been loving - and, often, practicing — the 
rules of Sophistopolis since their school years, and in whose eyes the founda- 
tions of rhetorical training were culture tout court. This audience therefore 


Tulli lectionem ac flores rhetoricos... (*Itoo, when I was a young man, after reading Quintilian and 
Tullius with their rhetorical embellishmentes...’). For the specific pertinence of these - and other 
- mentions of ‘Quintilian’ to the Major Declamations, see Stramaglia (2006) 558 n. 13. 

112 E.g. In Is. 8.pr. 1. 9-15 Adriaen (CCSL 73 p. 315) = ll. 9- 14 Gryson et al. (Vetus Latina 30 
pp. 931-2): Certe nos studiosis scribimus et sanctam scripturam scire cupientibus, non fastidiosis 
et ad singula nauseantibus. Qui si flumen eloquentiae et concinnas declamationes desiderant, le- 
gant Tullium, Quintilianum, Gallionem, Gabinianum, et ut ad nostros veniam, Tertullianum, Cy- 
prianum, Minucium, Arnobium, Lactantium, Hilarium (‘For sure, we write for those who are zeal- 
ous and eager to learn the Holy Writings, not for the finical who quibble loathingly on every 
single detail. If these latter are looking for flowing eloquence and neat declamations, let 
them rather read Tullius, Quintilian, Gallio, Gabinianus, and, to come to ours, Tertullian, Cypri- 
an, Minucius, Arnobius, Lactantius, Hilary’). See again Stramaglia (2006) 558 n. 13, with fur- 
ther parallels. 

113 Cf. already Stramaglia (2009a) 239: the Maiores have a “double nature”...: they were of 
course conceived as school exercises, but at the same time they were deeply rooted in literary 
tradition, and were therefore received not only as training texts for (would-be) rhetoricians, 
but also as literary compositions worthy of appreciation for their own sake’; and also, from a 
different perspective, Breij (2015) 70: ‘this distinction between Schul- and Schaudeklamationen 
should not be drawn too rigidly. Declamation as a means to explore not only psychological but 
also moral issues was a vital ingredient of Roman education’. 

114 See most recently Feddern (2013) 83; 86-7; 88. 

115 He has repeatedly spoken of ‘Verlängerung der Schule ins Leben der Erwachsenen hinein’ 
and of ‘Schule als Lebensform’ (Vössing (1997) 37-45; 216-7; 605 - 10; passim); subsequent- 
ly important Cribiore (2001) 238 -- 44. 
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drew no preconceived boundaries between ‘school’ and ‘show’ declamations: 
one need only think of the Elder Seneca’s collection, where both categories 
are inextricably mingled. The pieces were judged for their own sake, regardless 
of their origin: and if declamations produced in schools and for didactic purpos- 
es attained excellence, they were placed on the same level as the best ‘show dec- 
lamations’. Which is exactly the process the Major Declamations appear to have 
gone through. 


7. One last point requires consideration. As I noted at the outset (81), the Decla- 

mationes maiores are the product of various hands with disputed chronology, 

often both absolute and relative. In the present state of research,""* all that 

can be reasonably taken for granted is roughly the following: 

1. Authorship: various groups and sub-groups of (more or less) homogeneous 
pieces are to be recognized, though philologi certant on points of detail. 

2. Chronology: the pieces seem to range from the very early 2” century AD to 
the mid-3” century AD (lower datings nowadays appear less likely). 


This being the situation, the survey here conducted straightforwardly allows one 
important conclusion: in spite of their different author(s) and date(s), most of the 
Maiores make use of metarhetorical cues. Such hints can be more or less numer- 
ous, more or less evident, and of various kinds: but it seems altogether clear that 
this kind of didactic device was common property in the Roman schools of rhet- 
oric where the Major Declamations were concocted; and it would be worth in- 
vestigating if, and to what extent, the same device can be traced in other declam- 
atory collections, both (late) Latin and - especially - Greek." 

Not allthe Major Declamations, however, evidence recourse to metarhetoric: 
to the best of my attention, there are no traces of it in declamations 8 and 17.""® 


116 Updated and summarized in Stramaglia (2013) 34-7 (Häkanson’s crucial ineditum refer- 
red to there, in the meantime, has finally attained publication: see Häkanson (2014)). Here I 
only add that Stephane Ratti’s idea that declamation 3 was actually composed by Nicomachus 
Flavianus Senior in the late 4" century appears to be untenable: against Ratti (2010) 217-69 
see now Brendel (2013) 1046-50. 

117 A promising field, as it seems: see again $1 and nn. 13-15. 

118 The (single) passage from declamation 8 tentatively cited in n. 96 is far from being proba- 
tive. For declamation 7 I have mentioned no instances in my exposition, but B& Breij has kindly 
pointed out to me 7.9 (145.25 -146.1): Quis enim credibilior in caede pauperis quam dives ini- 
micus...? (For who is a more likely suspect, in the murder of a poor man, than his rich 
enemy...?’). This is clearly a mise en abime of the traditional enmity between Rich Man and 
Poor Man, one of the most hackneyed declamatory topics (one need only think of Petron. 48.5). 
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These two pieces have long since been acknowledged as belonging to a much 
larger group, which encompasses twelve Maiores in total (2; 4; 5; 7; 8; 9; 
14-9);""? specific ties between 8 and 17 do not otherwise stand out,'?° and it 
is unlikely that these speeches stem from one and the same hand: but the ab- 
sence of metarhetorical twists that seems to mark both of them is something 
to be taken into consideration in future attempts at rearranging the Maiores 
into (sub-)groups. 

Establishing that declamations 8 and 17 do not resort to the didactic poten- 
tial of metarhetoric cannot but prompt a final question: can it be that, in these 
pieces, the authorial figure hiding behind the fictive declaimer is not a teacher? 
To be sure, nothing suggests that these declamations diverge in any other aspect 
from the rest of the Maiores in terms of inventio, style, etc.: the authors of 8 and 
17 could well have been professional rhetoricians who did not believe in the ed- 
ucational value of metarhetorical directions, or who simply did not find such di- 
rections suitable or necessary for the cases at stake. Yet there is another possibil- 
ity. 

Among the ‘Thirty Tyrants’ who tried to overturn emperor Gallienus, accord- 
ing to the Historia Augusta, there was one Postumus Junior; he must have been 
hardly more than a boy when he was killed, but he had at least one feature 
worth recalling (Script. Hist. Aug. Trig. tyr. 4.2): 


Fuit... ita in declamationibus disertus, ut eius controversiae Quintiliano dicantur insert<a>e, 
quem declamatorem Romani generis acutissimum vel unius capitis lectio prima statim fronte 
demonstrat[um].'?! 


The relevance of this testimony to the Major Declamations has long been estab- 
lished.'”? It lends support to the idea that the pseudo-quintilianic collection, as 
we have it, is the result of a gradual agglutination of pieces of diverse origin and 
epoch.'?? Within such a variegated frame, it is fully conceivable that some of the 


119 Cf. Ritter (1881) 69-73; 181-4; 270; for subsequent debate I now refer to Stramaglia 
(2013) 28-9 and nn. 61-2. 

120 The few remarkable linguistic connections are collected in Pasetti (2011) 49 n. 132. 

121 ‘He was... so skilled in declaiming, that his controversiae are said to have been inserted 
among those of Quintilian, who, as the reading of even a single chapter shows at the very 
first glance, was the sharpest declaimer of the Roman race.’ 

122 See Stramaglia (2006) 563 -4, with previous bibliography. 

123 See Stramaglia (2006) 564 (with the references at 563 ἢ. 30): ‘La formazione della raccolta 
delle Maiores sembra... riconfigurabile come un’agglutinazione graduale di pezzi risalenti ad 
epoche e scuole diverse - ancorch& non del tutto allotrie -, a partire da un nucleo originario 
gia falsamente attribuito a Quintiliano’. 
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pieces included in the collection were the product not of professional teachers of 
rhetoric, but of other kinds of ‘experts’ (proficient students, aficionados...) who 
shared the same commitment to declamation, but not the same didactic con- 
cerns. This does not mean that I should ascribe!?* declamations 8 and/or 17 to 
the pen of Postumus (whose historical existence is itself highly doubtful);'”° 
but, if one were willing to hunt for items in the Maiores which might not have 
been composed by professional teachers, those two pieces would be obvious 
candidates. 


124 Unlike Ritter (1881) 267 -8, who ventured a - wholly speculative - ascription of declama- 
tion 1 or 10 to Postumus. 
125 Cf. Jones-Martindale-Morris (1971) 720. 


II Constructing Roman Declamation 
Quintilian’s Literary Technique 


Sylvie Franchet d’Esp&rey (Universit& Paris-Sorbonne) 
La controuersia figurata chez Quintilien 
(Inst. 9.2.65 - 99) 

Quelle figure pour quel plaisir? 


Ä V’origine de la controuersia figurata, il y a le discours figur&, logos eschema- 
tismenos. Or le discours figur& a quelque chose de fascinant: il est en quelque 
sorte le discours rhetorique par excellence, pouss& ἃ l’exträme, il ya en lui 
quelque chose qui touche ἃ l’absolu. De quoi s’agit-il? Le discours figure est 
fond& sur la dualite, sur l’existence de deux niveaux d’interpretation, ce qui est 
dit et ce qui doit ötre compris, et ceci sur toute la duree du discours. Le locuteur 
renvoie la responsabilit@ du sens sur l’auditeur, invit& ἃ percevoir ces deux 
niveaux et ἃ choisir le sens dösir@. Du point de vue linguistique il fait partie d’un 
ensemble qu’on appelle “l’ambiguit& volontaire”. Voici, ἃ titre d’exemple, une 
definition donn@e par Pierre Chiron dans son ouvrage sur le rhäteur D&metrios: 


Il s’agit en quelque sorte de la figure par excellence ou, du moins, d’une figure des limites, 
puisqu’elle consiste ἃ ne pas dire ce qu’on dit, ἃ mönager la possibilite de la compre- 
hension, parfois fort finement, mais sans y aider de facon visible. On pourrait la commenter 
a chaque fois de deux formules: “Comprenne qui pourra” et, en un retour innocent sur soi- 
mäme, si l’interlocuteur se doute de quelque chose: “Moi? Je n’ai rien dit”.' 


Ι Les sources grecques et latines 


Un panorama des sources se trouve dans tous les ouvrages ou articles qui 
traitent du discours figure, notamment ceux de Frederik ΔΗ] (1984), Bernard 
Schouler (1986), Francoise Desbordes (1993), Michael Hillgruber (2000), Pierre 
Chiron (2001, 2003), B& Breij (2006b) et de facon trös complete dans la thöse 
d’Alessia Ascani (2006). On peut y ajouter l’article “oratio figurata” paru dans 
l’Historisches Wörterbuch der Rhetorik, dü ἃ B. Breij et Th. Zinsmaier.? 


1 Chiron (2001) 226. Voici quelques citations d’autres critiques contemporains frangais: Des- 
bordes (1993) 74: “C’est en somme le degre ultime des proc&dures de transfert (une chose ä la 
place d’une autre) auxquelles la rhetorique consacre tant d’attention”; Schouler (1986) 261: “la 
forme extreme du discours, celle oü l’orateur cherche le contraire de ce qu’il demande”. 

2 Ilse trouve dans le vol. 10, qui est un suppl&ment (2012). On trouve aussi des @löments utiles 
dans differents articles sur les figures. 
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On s’accorde ἃ dire qu’il faut remonter ἃ l’ironie socratique, present&e comme 
une forme de “manipulation noble” qui fait prendre conscience ἃ l’interlocuteur 
de son ignorance et fait naitre en lui le dösir de connaitre la verite.? D’autre part 
on trouve ἃ l’@poque classique des exemples de discours assimilables au discours 
figure, le cas le plus frappant &tant le Panathenaique d’Isocrate.” On a enfin une 
definition du schöma attribu&e ἃ Zoile par Quintilien et Phoebammon, qui semble 
assimiler la figure au discours figure.’ 

Mais la premi6re theorisation du discours figure se trouve chez D&me6trios, 
le pseudo-De&mätrios de Phal£re, que P. Chiron situe ἃ la frontiere entre le II et le 
premier si&cle avant notre &re. Un point important chez ce rheteur est la nöcessite 
que le destinataire ne puisse pas reprocher ἃ son interlocuteur d’avoir dit ce qu’il 
voulait dire. On a la le fondement de ce que F. Ahl appelle le safe criticism. De 
fait, dans cet &cart, caracteristique du discours figure, entre ce qu’on veut dire et 
ce qu’on dit, l’orateur ne ment pas, il ne donne pas non plus d’indices percep- 
tibles de ce qu’il veut dire et ne dit pas. Ce serait trop dangereux. Car la situation 
type du discours figure chez Demätrios s’inscrit dans un contexte politique 
precis: le philosophe face au tyran. Comment faire passer un message ἃ un tyran, 
comment l’inciter ἃ changer de conduite, sachant qu’on ne peut pas le critiquer 
ouvertement, sous peine de risquer sa vie: tel est le probl&me auquel r&pond le 
discours figure. Retenons cette phrase de D&mätrios: “Il est honteux de flatter, 
mais il est risqu& de blämer, le mieux est au milieu, c’est le discours figure” 
(294). Toutefois, ἃ cöt& du danger, il ya un autre motif de recours au discours 
figure, c’est la biens&ance: a cöt& de l’asphaleia il y a l’euprepeia et ces deux 
situations deviendront le noyau de la theorie chez les auteurs posterieurs. No- 
tons enfin qu’on percoit chez D&mätrios l’existence ἃ son &poque d’une forme 
devoyee du discours figure, qui merite la critique® et qui correspond sans doute ἃ 
une pratique proche de la d&clamation, ἃ l’&poque hellenistique. 

On trouve chez Cic&ron ou dans la Rhetorique ἃ Herennius des 
developpements concernant les mäömes phänomänes ou les mömes procedäs, 
mais il s’agit de figures plus circonscrites, comme l’ironie ou la significatio (qui 
correspond ἃ l’emphasis), ou alors d’une figure de dissimulatio, ins&r&e par Ci- 


3 Ascani (2006) XLVII, 59, 68- 74,172-175 en fait un &l&ment important de sa thöorie. 

4 Eden (1987) 61; Hillgruber (2000) 5. 

5 Quint. Inst. 9.1.14 et Phoebammon 44.2 -3 Spengel III. Granatelli (1994) l’attribue ἃ Th&o- 
dore. 

6 “Venons-en ä ce que l’on appelle “tour figure” dans le discours, que les orateurs d’au- 
jourd’hui ridiculisent en l’employant avec une allusivit& ä la fois grossiöre et pour ainsi dire 
suggestive” (287, trad. P. Chiron). 
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ceron dans la longue liste du livre III du De oratore.” Mais rien n’est dit du 
discours figure en tant que tel. 

Ensuite vient Quintilien, qui sera au centre de mon propos. Je mentionne 
juste ici qu’on trouve dans sa d£finition la pr&sence de deux niveaux d’inter- 
pretation, formalis&e dans le couple dicere/uelle et que parmi les circonstances 
d’emploi retenues par Quintilien on retrouve la prudence et la biens&ance, 
auxquelles il ajoute un troisieme usage, la recherche de l’El&gance: 


Eius triplex usus est: unus si dicere palam parum tutum est, alter si non decet, tertius qui 
uenustatis modo gratia adhibetur et ipsa nouitate ac uarietate magis quam si relatio sit recta 
delectat. (9.2.66) 


On en fait un triple usage; lorsqu’il est trop peu sür de s’exprimer ouvertement; puis, 
lorsque les biens&ances s’y opposent; en troisi&me lieu, seulement en vue d’atteindre 
lelögance et parce que la variet& et Ja nouveaut& charment plus qu’une relation des faits 
toute directe.® 


Je passe aux auteurs posterieurs, dont la connaissance &claire rötroactivement le 
texte de Quintilien. Il se trouve que les textes concernes sont de datation et 
möme pour certains d’attribution incertaines. Du cöt& grec on a d’une part deux 
chapitres de la Techne rhetorik& du Pseudo-Denys (8 et 9), dates par Klaus 
Schöpsdau de la fin du II ou du d&but du III® siecle apr6s J.-C.; ils correspondent 
ἃ deux traitös, appeles A et B, qui remontent ἃ un noyau commun anterieur.? 
D’autre part on a les traites d’Apsines et du Ps.-Hermogöne, datables eux aussi, 
selon Michel Patillon, de la premiere moitie du III* si&cle, mais avec bien des 
incertitudes pour ce qui concerne le De inuentione du Ps.-Hermogene."° Ces deux 
derniers s’inscrivent clairement dans le cadre de la pratique d&clamatoire (les 
eschematismena zetemata), alors que le Ps.-Denys s’en d&marque. 

Une caracteristigue nouvelle des deux traitös du Ps.-Denys, c’est qu’ils 
recourent ἃ la critique litteraire, notamment ä l’ex&g&se homörique, pour illustrer 
leur conception du discours figur@. L’exemple type est le discours d’Agamemnon 
(Iliade ID), oü le τοὶ incite les Grecs ἃ repartir, alors qu’il veut obtenir qu’ils 
restent.'! Les deux auteurs se d&marquent ainsi de la pratique scolaire de la 


7 Pour la significatio dans la Rhetorique ἃ Herennius, voir infra. Le passage de Cic&ron concer- 
nant la dissimulation est le suivant: tum illa, quae maxime quasi inrepit in hominum mentes, alia 
dicentis ac significantis dissimulatio, quae est periucunda cum orationis non contentione sed 
sermone tractatur (de Orat. 3.203). 

8 Sauf mention contraire, la traduction sera celle de J. Cousin (1978). 

9 Schöpsdau (1975); Chiron (2000). 

10 Patillon (1997). 

11 Chiron (2003) 249-252. 
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declamation,'” en substituant ä la d&marche prescriptive de celle-ci, une de- 


marche descriptive et analytique. Il y a aussi une part de theorie, mais qui s’en 
tient ἃ de grandes cat@gories. Les contextes justifiant le recours ἃ un discours 
figure sont reduits A la seule euprepeia, dans un sens large de convenance, qui 
inclut la prudence. Du coup, le syst&me de classement change: c’est un clas- 
sement de type formel, avec trois genres de discours figure. Le premier, fond& sur 
les proc&d&s d’att@nuation et les couleurs, correspond ἃ la situation de conve- 
nance (euprepeia); un autre, oü l’orateur demande autre chose que ce qu’il veut 
obtenir en m&langeant les questions, est appel& oblique ou indirect (plagiös); un 
dernier, plus difficile, procede par le contraire (kat’enantion): on y demande le 
contraire de ce que l’on veut obtenir. Seuls les deux derniers correspondent 
veritablement ä ce qu’il est convenu d’appeler le discours figure. 

Le Ps.-Hermogene et Apsin&s reprösentent une möme tradition ἀ6- 
clamatoire, celle des eschömatismena zetömata. Laissant de cöte la division 
selon les circonstances (danger, biens&ance), ils s’en tiennent ἃ distinguer les 
types formels de discours. On plaide le contraire de ce que l’on veut (kata to 
enantion), le contraire et autre chose (plagia), enfin on communique indirecte- 
ment ce qu’on ne peut pas dire, en recourant aux proced&s du sous-entendu ou 
de l’allusion (kata emphasin). Les deux premiers types de discours forment un 
ensemble et ils sont utilis&s de maniere exemplaire dans des cas de prosangelia, 
cette procedure qui permet de demander pour soi-mäme la mort.”” Or on ne 
souhaite pas mourir, mais d&masquer quelqu’un ou deplacer la cause sur un 
autre terrain. La nouveaut& du Ps.-Hermog£ne, c’est la theorisation d’un proc&d& 
qu’il appelle les hypophores. Il s’agit en fait d’une forme de polyphonie, qui fait 
porter par d’autres voix les arguments qu’on voudrait faire passer, alors qu’on est 
cens& plaider le contraire. Cela donne des phrases du type: “Mais peut-etre va-t-il 
s’avancer ἃ la tribune et dire...” (voix de l’adversaire) ou “Quelqu’un d’autre 
dirait peut-ätre...” (voix d’un tiers) ou “Pour moi, si je voulais defendre telle 
cause, je dirais...” (sa propre voix, mais ä l’irr&el).”* La manceuvre est risque&e et 
exige un subtil dosage, puisqu’on plaide finalement contre soi. Les hypophores 
(que le latin traduit par subiectiones) conviennent dans les deux premiers types 
de discours, qui sont &troitement associ6s, au point qu’on obtient finalement 
deux blocs: le groupe “par le contraire-indirect” et le groupe “par l’emphasis”. 
Sous cette derniere appellation, les deux rhäteurs rassemblent tous les procedös 


12 Chiron (2000) 83: 329.8 Usener-Radermacher. 
13 Ou une punition plus s&v&re que celle qui est requise. 
14 Patillon (1997) 2163 les appelle des “moules d’introduction”. 
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qui jouent sur un double niveau de compr&hension, notamment l’ambiguite et 
P’ironie. 

Du cöte latin, Julius Victor et Rufinianus (IV° si6cle) poursuivent la 
tradition de Quintilien, parfois litt&ralement, en reprenant les trois cas de re- 
cours au discours figure: danger, biens&ance, &l&gance. Les rares modifications 
qu’ils apportent sont d’autant plus significatives.'” La premiere est, chez Julius 
Victor, la notion d’obliquitas, qui correspond aux discours par le contraire et aux 
discours indirects des Grecs, s’opposant au discours par l’emphasis, dans un 
d&coupage proche de celui d’Hermog£ene. Rufinianus, quant a lui, donne un nom 
ä la figure qui est ä l’oeuvre dans la controuersia figurata: la specialis figura. 

ἃ la suite de cette tendance, &merge un nouveau courant, celui de la theorie 
du ductus, represente par Fortunatianus (IV° siöcle) et Martianus Ca- 
pella (V° siöcle). Il ya εἶπα types de ductus : simplex, subtilis, figuratus, obli- 
quus, mixtus.'° Cette th&orie a &t& expos&e de maniere complöte dans un article 
de Lucia Calboli Montefusco, en relation avec la notion de color.” On se trouve lä 
clairement du cöt& de l’inuentio, puisqu’il s’agit de choisir un angle d’attaque 
valable pour tout le discours. Les regroupements correspondent finalement ἃ 
peu pres ä ce qu’on a chez Apsines et le Ps.-Hermogäne." L. Calboli Montefusco 
a montr& que l’aboutissement de toute cette tradition se trouve, ἃ l’or&e des 
temps modernes, chez Georges de Trebizonde, qui en fait une synthese 
assez fascinante. 

Tels sont les grands axes de la tradition du discours figure, les grands types 
de th&orisation que nous avons conserv6s. 


II Quelques probl&mes abordös par la critique 


Premiere question, regulierement abord&e par la critigue: comment situer 
l’eschematismenos logos par rapport au schema, la controuersia figurata par 
rapport ἃ la figura? Sans vouloir reprendre ici l’ensemble de cette question, je 


15 Ascani (2006) 159. 

16 On peut les definir ainsi: le ductus simplex correspond ἃ l’oratio recta et n’entre donc pas 
dans le cadre du discours figure; le ductus subtilis correspond ἃ l’aliud dicere, aliud uelle de la 
tradition anterieure; le ductus figuratus est celui oü la biens&ance (pudor) empäche de parler 
ouvertement et invite ä une expression indirecte, tandis que dans le ductus oblicus c’est le 
danger qui invite ä la m&me attitude; le ductus mixtus est un melange des deux präcedents. 
17 Calboli Montefusco (2003). 

18 D’un cöt& le ductus subtilis, qui correspond aux discours par le contraire et indirects, de 
l’autre les trois autres, qui correspondent ἃ l’emphasis des Grecs. 
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dirai simplement que dans le discours figur& on retrouve la valeur premiere du 
mot schöma, celle d’attitude, de posture, qui peut s’appliquer aussi bien ἃ une 
partie du discours qu’au discours tout entier. C’est pourquoi le discours figure 
peut, selon les auteurs, &tre rattach& aux figures et donc ἃ l’elocutio, ou envisag& 
comme une strategie d’argumentation, c’est-a-dire rattach& a l’inuentio, comme 
cela est clairement le cas dans la doctrine des ductus. 

Deuxi&me question: comment situer l’un par rapport ἃ l’autre le discours 
figure et la controuersia figurata, le logos eschematismenos et le zetema 
eschematismenon? Dans sa these de 2006, la premiere qui soit enti&rement 
consacree au discours figure, A. Ascani a clairement oppose les deux, non plus- 
comme on l’a souvent fait-en termes de d&voiement ou de döcadence, mais sur 
un plan thöorique. Elle retient pour le discours figur& proprement dit deux cri- 
teres de definition: le fait que la totalite du discours soit concerne@e et l’absence 
de connivence entre locuteur et auditeur. Les deux sont d’ailleurs lies puisque 
sans un contexte non figure, le second degr& n’est pas perceptible, si ce n’est par 
des indices non verbaux. 

Le premier critsre-le fait que la totalit& du discours soit concernee-est au 
centre des deux trait@s du Ps.-Denys, qui s’inscrivent dans un debat sur la 
possibilitE möme du discours figure.” Les traitös A et B sont en effet concus 
comme des reponses ἃ la thöse de l’impossibilit@ du discours figure, que ce soit 
sous sa forme mod£ree (trait& A): le discours figur& est possible pour des parties 
du discours, mais pas pour le discours entier, ou sous sa forme radicale (traite 
B): le discours figur& est non seulement possible, mais encore n&cessaire,?° car 
tout discours est figure, au sens oü tout discours se fonde sur une posture, y 
compris celle de la sincerite. Ce qui est important pour nous ici, c’est la dis- 
tinction faite entre “pour des parties du discours” et “pour le discours tout 
entier”. On voit bien que dans un cas, il s’agit d’une pratique qui se rattache ä 
l’emphasis, ’ambiguit@ ou l’ironie, proc&d6s qui sont rep&rables par rapport ἃ un 
contexte qui n’est pas “figure”; dans l’autre, c’est la totalit@ du discours qui est 
affectee, il s’agit du choix d’une posture dont on ne d@vie pas et il devient tres 
difficile pour l’auditeur de determiner ce que veut veritablement l’orateur, faute 


19 L’argument en faveur de l’impossibilit& est le suivant: si le destinataire comprend le second 
degre, il ressent aussi l’offense et le danger persiste pour l’orateur; s’il ne comprend pas et reste 
au premier degr&, le discours ne sert ἃ rien. Voir une formulation ster&otyp&e en Inst. 5.10.70: 
Quo schema si intellegitur? Quo si non intellegitur? 

20 Ps.-Denys ΑἹ = 295, 6-8: “Il faut selon eux parler simplement [haplös] ou ne pas parler”; 
voir Chiron (2000) 78; Schouler (1986) 261. 
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de ce contexte non figure. Ce d&bat est connu des rhöteurs posterieurs, grecs ou 
latins, et Quintilien en fait mention dans le texte sur la controuersia figurata.”' 

Quant ἃ l’absence de connivence-qui est le second critere-elle condition- 
nerait, d’apres A. Ascani, la r&ussite du discours figure: le destinataire ne doit 
pas comprendtre, il ne doit pas rep£rer, sinon l’effet de manipulation serait perdu. 

C’est pourquoi la critique italienne distingue deux th£ories, celle du discours 
figur& et celle de la controuersia figurata, correspondant ä deux “lignes”:”?” une 
ligne exigeante et “philosophique”, remontant ä l’ironie socratique, qui envisage 
la totalit& du discours et refuse la connivence (Zoile, D&möätrios, Ps.-Denys); et 
une ligne qu’elle appelle “terre-ä-terre” (pedestre), plus souple et orientee vers 
l’ecole, qui fait appel ἃ l’ambiguite et ἃ l’ironie (Ps.-Hermogöne, Apsinös). Les 
Latins, notamment Quintilien, appartiennent plutöt ἃ la seconde ligne, mais ils 
en critiquent les exces. 

Sans forc&öment admettre une distinction aussi nette entre discours figur& et 
controuersia figurata, qui n’est jamais formalis@e par les auteurs anciens, on ne 
peut qu’adh£rer ἃ l’id&e que la d&clamation a profond@ment modifie la nature du 
discours figure. Tous les sp&cialistes l’ont note, ce qui change avec la decla- 
mation-et donc dans la controuersia figurata-c’est qu’il y a une double Enon- 
ciation, proche de celle du theätre: l’orateur s’adresse ἃ la fois ἃ son destinataire 
(generalement le juge) et au public qui &coute (public scolaire ou non). La 
connivence dans ce cas s’6tablit entre l’orateur et le public,” le destinataire &tant 
seul manipule. C’est ce qui se passe avec le recours ä l’ironie, aux jeux de mots 
reposant sur l’ambiguite, au non-dit etc. Malgr& tout, il demeure peu vraisem- 
blable qu’un juge n’entende pas le discours de la m&me maniere que les audi- 
teurs d’un proc&s: d’oü la möfiance de Quintilien et d’autres rhöteurs (D&me&trios, 
Ps.-Denys). En fait, il s’agit moins pour eux de defendre le discours figur& contre 
la controuersia figurata-difference qu’ils ne font pas-que de critiquer tout re- 
cours abusif aux procedes d’ambiguite et d’ironie, qui seraient dangereux dans 
un proc6s reel. On retrouve lä l’opposition classique entre le forum et l’öcole, 
entre le reel et le fictif. 

En troisieme lieu, je voudrais bri&vement mentionner l’apport des outils de 
la linguistique contemporaine ἃ l’&tude du discours figur& ou de la controuersia 
figurata.”* Linguistiquement les trois angles sous lesquels ils peuvent ätre 


21 Inst. 9.2.69. 

22 Ascani (2006) LI, 43-45, 168-170, 187-191. 

23 Chiron (2003) 233 parle de “discours ἃ clins d’ceil”. 

24 L’article “Figurenlehre” de l’Historisches Wörterbuch der Rhetorik, ecrit par J. Knape, suit une 
division interessante de ce point de vue (“logisch-strukturaler Ansatz, funktional-pragmatischer 
Ansatz, Semiotik, Poetik, Dekonstruktion...”). 
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aborde&s sont l’ambiguite, l’implicite et le performatif. Ces dernigres anne&es, la 
priorite a &t& donn&e au performatif ou d’une maniere plus generale ἃ la prag- 
matique, soit qu’on pense en termes d’enonciation,” d’effet perlocutoire,”* 
d’acte de langage,?” de force illocutoire,”® soit qu’on parle de manipulation.?? 
Quintilien, lui, met en avant l’ambiguit& et surtout l’implicite,° un implicite qui 
precisement devient performatif, comme le dit bien B. Schouler: “La valeur de 
V’implicite n’est pas ici gratuite, mais op6ratoire”.?' 


III Le texte de Quintilien (Inst. 9.2.65 - 99) 
Probl&mes de döfinition 


Le passage concernant la controuersia figurata prend place ἃ l’interieur du 
chapitre sur les figures de pens&e, dont il constitue l’aboutissement. C’est 
pourquoi son importance quantitative (44 paragraphes) ne d&s&quilibre pas trop 
ce chapitre: il s’agit en somme d’une apoth&ose, prösentant longuement ce qui 
est consider& comme la figure par excellence. Le fait qu’elle soit ä la mode 
(frequentissimum) et attendue par ses lecteurs (et expectari maxime credo) con- 
firme ce statut.” 

La möthode habituelle de Quintilien, lorsqu’il aborde un point nouveau, suit 
le sch&ma suivant: terminologie, definition, genres et &ventuellement esp£ces, 


25 Desbordes (1993) 81: “Dans l’usage figure l’enonciateur ne prend pas la responsabilit& de ce 
qu’il dit (c’est-ä-dire de l’&nonce)” ; d’oü la distinction qu’elle fait entre discours ä texte cache 
(niveau de l’&nonce) et discours ἃ intention cachee (niveau de l’enonciation). Avec d’autres 
appellations A. Ascani retrouve l’opposition &nonc&/&nonciation: elle pose d’un cöt& le contenu 
propositionnel, le plan sömantique, et de l’autre la force illocutoire, le plan pragmatique. 

26 Schouler (1986) 271. 

27 Schouler (1986) 271. Ascani (2006) 29 consid&re le discours figur& comme un acte de 
langage indirect (indirect speech act), dont elle emprunte la definition ἃ M. Dascal. 

28 Chiron (2003) 252. 

29 Chiron (2001) 236 assimile le discours figur& aux techniques de manipulation et (2000) 78 
aux ruses de la publicite. 

30 Pour l’ambiguit& dans le langage, on se reportera ä Kerbrat-Orecchioni (2005) et Biville 
(2005). Patillon (1997) 2165 recourt ä la notion de “r&förence ambigu&” ä propos du discours 
figur& par emphasis. Pour l’implicite voir Ducrot (1991) 8-20. 

31 Schouler (1986) 271. Voir aussi Ascani (2006) 202. 

32 Certes, il ne s’agit pas de la toute fin du chapitre (puisqu’il ya 120 88), mais ἃ partir du 8100 
commence une partie ἃ part, rassemblant des figures qui pour Quintilien n’en sont pas (comme 
la comparatio) ou qu’il n’a pas jug& bon de retenir (on a ainsi l’&numeration de figures präsentes 
chez d’autres auteurs). C’est ainsi qu’il procede souvent, avec une sorte d’appendice fourre-tout. 
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marges ou cas limite. ἃ Vinterieur de ce cadre, il insere &ventuellement des 
debats et des röflexions personnelles. Dans le cas present la terminologie et la 
definition sont imbriqu&es (ce qui n’est pas rare) et la division en genres est 
remplac&e par une division selon les usages (triplex usus), mais dans son de- 
veloppement Quintilien reprend le terme de genus pour les dösigner. Enfin on 
trouve deux d&veloppements de type digressif, mais qui restent dans la pro- 
bl&matique d’ensemble. 

La nomination pose un probl&me particulier dans la mesure οἱ il ya deux 
niveaux dans la d£finition. D’une part Quintilien dit qu’il traite d’une figure, plus 
precisement d’un genre de figure (id genus), proche de l’emphasis (uel confinis 
uel eadem), mais qui n’est pas autrement nomme&. D’autre part la controuersia 
figurata proprement dite est rattach&e ἃ cette figure par unde, ce qui fait qu’elle 
se situe n@cessairement ἃ un autre niveau. 

Nous sommes aid6s par le fait que Quintilien renvoie explicitement au texte 
du chapitre I de ce livre IX: 


Verum id ipsum anguste Zoilus terminauit, qui id solum putauerit schema quo 
aliudsimulatur diciquam dicitur, quod sane uulgo quoque sic accipi scio: unde et 
figuratae controuersiae quaedam, de quibus post paulo dicam, uocantur (9.1.14) 


ἃ vrai dire, Zoile restreint la d&finition m&me, puisqu’il a limit& l’emploi du terme schema 
aux cas oü l’on feint de dire autre chose que ce que l’on dit, et cette vue est, je le sais, 
commun&ment acceptee: c’est pour cette raison que certaines controverses, dont je dirai 
quelques mots plus tard, sont appel&es figur&es”. (Trad. Cousin modifiee) 


La definition de schöma par Zoile-si c’est bien lui?*-correspond exactement ä la 
definition du 865. On y trouve d’ailleurs le möme mouvement, reliant une defi- 
nition du schöma ä l’existence des controuersiae figuratae par unde.” 

Mais du coup, pour ceux qui ne suivent pas Zoile dans sa definition &troite 
de schema, il manque un nom pour la figure en question, qui est au fondement 
de la controuersia figurata. Il est fort probable qu’on l’appelait quand möme et 
tout simplement “la figure”,” comme Zoile, mais au sens de “la figure par 
excellence”, ainsi que le suggere d’ailleurs P. Chiron: “C’est une figure qui porte 


33 J. Cousin traduit “th&mes figur&s de controverses”, ce qui est une interpr&tation plus qu’une 
traduction. 

34 Granatelli (1994) 408-423 considere que cette definition doit ätre attribu&e ἃ Theodore. 
35 En fait, il s’agit pour Quintilien d’expliquer le recours au participe figuratus pour qualifier les 
controverses qui se jouent sur deux niveaux. 

36 D’autres passages de Quintilien le confirment: 5.10.70 (avec schema) ou 7.4.28. 
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le nom de la figure”.”” On imagine tres bien, par exemple, un &löve disant ä un 
autre, ou ἃ son professeur: “Ce thöme, je l’ai trait& par la figure”. 


Le coeur de la definition est le suivant: 


In quo per quandam suspicionem quod non dicimus accipi uolumus, non utique contrarium, ut 
in εἰρωνείᾳ, sed aliud latens et auditori quasi inueniendum. 


Qui consiste gräce ἃ certaines insinuations ἃ faire entendre autre chose que ce qu’impli- 
quent les mots, non pas näcessairement le contraire, comme dans l’ironie, mais autre 
chose, qui est cach& et que l’auditeur doit pour ainsi dire d&couvrir.” 


Aliud latens reprend la definition de l’emphasis au 864 (aliquid latens eruitur). 
L’idee est celle de l’implicite, du non-dit. On la trouve aussi dans l’expression 
quod non dicimus : il s’agit bien de faire comprendre ce qui n’est pas dit. Dans 
cette definition “la figure” est aussi mise en relation avec l’ironie: comme l’iro- 
nie, elle repose sur une distinction entre dicere et accipi uelle, mais cette dis- 
tinction est plus large, dans la mesure oü l’on n’y dit pas exclusivement le 
contraire de ce qu’on veut faire comprendre. Enfin, la participation de l’audi- 
teur-c’est-a-dire la connivence-est requise (auditori quasi inueniendum). Reste 
l’expression per quandam suspicionem qui semble constituer le point n6vralgi- 
que de la figure et sur laquelle je reviendrai. 


Structure du passage 


Si "ὉΠ envisage maintenant le corps du d@veloppement, il est structur& selon les 
trois usages de la figure: 


- 67-75: si dicere palam parum tutum est (= asphaleia) ἃ quoi correspond la peur (metus). 

- 76-80: sinon decet (= euprepeia) ἃ quoi correspond la honte (pudor). 

- 96-99: uenustatis modo gratia, repris plus bas par in quo sola melius dicendi petitur oc- 
casio. 


Entre les 8881 et 95 on trouve deux d&veloppements adjacents, l’un sur la pra- 
tique scolaire et ses limites (81-91), l’autre sur la mani6re de röpondre aA une 
controuersia figurata (92-95). S’ils ont &t& places la, plutöt qu’a la fin, c’est qu’ils 
concernent uniquement les deux premiers usages, le troisieme &tant d’une na- 


37 Chiron (2001) 226. 
38 Rufinianus l’appellera specialis figura. 
39 Sur ce passage et le sens de per gquandam suspicionem, voir infra. 
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ture totalement differente, sans lien avec ce qui est d&velopp& dans ces deux 
passages. On aboutit donc ä une structure en cinqg parties. 


Premier usage (67-75): parum tutum 


Dans cette partie Quintilien oppose, selon un sch&ma classique, la pratique de 
l’ Ecole (in scholis) ἃ celle du forum (in foro, uera negotia). 

ἃ l’öcole apparait le tyran; mais il ne s’agit pas d’un discours figure ä la 
mani6re de Deme£trios, de genre deliberatif, οὐ un philosophe tente d’agir sur la 
conscience d’un tyran.“° La prösence de la loi d’amnistie (apres abdication du 
tyran) montre qu’on est dans le genre judiciaire. Le discours figur& (logos 
esch@matismenos) est devenu une controuersia figurata. La contrainte (silentii 
necessitas), qui est un &l&ment ne&cessaire au genre, vient du fait que la critique 
de l’ex-tyran (offensa) est exclue.”' Pour ὄνου le danger, on peut m&me faire 
l’eloge du tyran (quamlibet apertum (...) bene dixeris),“” du moment qu’une autre 
interpr&tation-c’est-a-dire une critique implicite-est possible (et aliter intellegi 
possit). On a donc un double niveau d’interpretation, caracteristique du discours 
figure, accompagn& du recours ἃ l’ambiguit& (ambiguitate sententiae).”? 

Au forum (uera negotia) le tyran est remplac& par des personae potentes 
impliquees dans la cause et qu’on est oblig& de critiquer pour gagner. Le recours 
ἃ la figure est justifie par la contrainte que cela represente, mais il doit &tre 


40 Voir aussi Schouler (1986) 264: “Le genre deliberatif est par excellence le genre du de- 
guisement”. 

41 On a un tel exemple au 897. M&me situation dans les cas romanis&s de senatus consulte 
apres la fin d’une guerre civile, accompagn&s, eux aussi, d’une loi d’amnistie: et pactiones 
deponentium imperium tyrannorum et post bellum ciuile senatus consulta finguntur (67). 

42 Le sens de apertum doit &tre precise: il me semble que l’orateur ne critique pas ouvertement, 
mais simplement qu’il utilise un langage normal, direct, qui peut ätre compris au premier degre. 
Au fond, la phrase signifierait: “On peut parler autant qu’on veut au premier degr&, pourvu qu’il 
existe un second degr&”. L’orateur ne court alors aucun danger (periculum) puisqu’on ne peut 
pas se fonder sur ce qu’il a r&ellement dit pour l’accuser, mais la critique (offensa) est quand 
mäme prösente (au second degre). 

43 ΠΥ ἃ donc transposition dans le cadre judiciaire des probl&matiques du discours figure, tel 
qu’on le trouve chez De&möätrios, avec un d&placement de l’indirect vers l’ambigu. Alors que 
D&msätrios proposait une strat&gie de la critique indirecte (&loge d’un autre tyran, qui se conduit 
bien; critique d’un autre tyran, qui se conduit mal; &loge des certaines bonnes actions du tyran), 
le jeu sur le double niveau d’interpretation (apertum/et aliter intellegi) se fait ici par le recours ἃ 
Y’ambiguite. 
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prudent et modör& (parcius et circumspectius), de peur que l’offensa ne soit 
perceptible. Quintilien &nonce une phrase capitale pour la comprehension du 
systeme des figures en general et de la controuersia figurata en particulier: 
aperta figura perdit hoc ipsum quod figura est. Une figure d&couverte n’est plus 
une figure, car elle perd ce qui fait son essence. Surtout, elle n’est plus efficace 
puisque l’intention cach&e est d&voil&e et que le second degr& devient aussi 
&vident, aussi “ouvert” que le premier. On est proche ici de la dissimulatio artis. 

Le d&veloppement sur ce theme (69) est rattach& ἃ la probl&matique du 
debat sur la possibilit& du discours figur6, tel qu’on le trouve chez le Ps.-Denys: 
Ideoque a quibusdam tota res repudiatur, siue intellegatur siue non intellegatur.“* 
L’argumentation des adversaires du discours figur& est simple: si le destinataire 
comprend la critique implicite, il se sent offens& et le danger se concr&tise; s’il ne 
comprend pas, ἃ quoi sert le second degr&? Quintilien ne fait pas partie de ces 
quidam: il n’est pas un radical. Pour lui “la figure” est possible, parfois sou- 
haitable, mais ä une condition: qu’elle ne soit pas visible (ne sint manifestae), ce 
qui en ruinerait l’effet. Pour cela, un seul conseil: la moderation (modum ad- 
hibere); elle se traduit par deux choses: le renoncement aux uerba dubia, et aux 
compositiones ambiguae (69 - 70); la mod£ration dans le nombre des figures, leur 
“densite”: densitate ipsa figurae aperiuntur (72). On voit que l’ambiguite, ac- 
ceptee ἃ l’Ecole face au tyran, n’est plus de mise au tribunal devant les personae 
potentes: elle plait au public de l’&cole, mais lorsque le risque est reel, elle est 
trop dangereuse. 

Aux propos ambigus Quintilien oppose les simples faits, qui seuls peuvent et 
doivent convaincre les juges (res ipsae perducant iudicem ad suspicionem): tou- 
jours la primaute du reel sur le fictif ou sur les jeux de langage (71). Mais les faits 
peuvent ätre soutenus par les passions: in quo multum etiam adfectus iuuant. Les 
proced®s utilises ἃ cet effet (interrupta silentio dictio et cunctationes) produisent 
un ph&enomöne de manipulation. Ils aident (iuuant) le juge ἃ comprendre et ἃ 
croire ce qui n’a pas &t& dit (puisque dans les deux cas il s’agit de formes de 
silence), parce qu’il a devine que ce silence cachait quelque chose, pr&cisement 
la peur de critiquer les personae potentes. Le juge ne percoit pas un jeu de motsä 
dEcrypter, comme dans les propos ambigus, mais un obstacle psychologique qui 
empöche l’orateur de s’exprimer librement. Il y a bien du non-dit, mais pas 
d’ambiguite, pas de second degre. De plus l’orateur joue ainsi sur la psychologie 
de l’auditeur: 


44 Cf. 5.10.70: Interim duo ita proponuntur ut utrumlibet electum idem efficiat, quale est: Phi- 
losophandum <est, etiam si non est philosophandum >, et illud uulgatum: Quo schema, si intel- 
legitur? Quo, si non intellegitur? 
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Sic enim fiet utiudex quaerat illud nescio quid quod fortasse non crederet si audiret, eteiquod α 
se inuentum existimat credat. (71) 


De cette facon, le juge cherchera de lui-mäme je ne sais quoi auquel peut-ätre il ne croirait 
pas, s’il l’avait entendu exposer, mais auquel il croit, parce qu’il pense l’avoir trouv& lui- 
mö&me. 


En somme, en permettant au juge de deviner, il lui renvoie l’image de sa propre 
intelligence et le dispose favorablement ἃ l’&gard de la cause. Il ne s’agit pas de 
connivence, mais bien de manipulation. 

Il reste ἃ savoir si ces procedes sont intögres par Quintilien ἃ la controuersia 
figurata ou s’ils representent un contre-modele, conforme aux principes gen&- 
raux de la rhötorique. Rattaches aux res, les proced&s decrits sont nettement 
differencies des jeux de langage, en particulier de l’ambiguite, qui, dans la 
pratique, est l’un des fondements de “la figure”. Mais pr&öcisement ce que 
Quintilien cherche ἃ faire, c’est a d&finir la limite, le modus qui rend la con- 
trouersia figurata acceptable dans une situation r&elle de proces oü sont impli- 
qu&es des personae potentes; et l’ambiguit& constitue pour lui un exc6s qu’il 
rejette. En revanche, il tolere des proc&dös comme l’interrupta silentio dictio et 
des cunctationes, qui ne jouent pas sur le langage, mais sur la psychologie. On a 
donc lä une conception personnelle de Quintilien, la controuersia figurata telle 
qu’il l’accepte. 

Le möme type de raisonnement se retrouve au 872 ἃ propos de la densitas 
figurarum. La aussi, Quintilien pose une limite ἃ sa tol&rance vis-a-vis de “la 
figure”. Notons d’abord qu’on est passe@ du singulier (figura) au pluriel (figurae), 
ce qui montre qu’il s’agit des indices linguistiques de la figura concue comme 
une posture generale. Ce qui est en cause ici, c’est l’auctoritas de l’orateur, un 
concept fondamental: nec offensae minus habent, sed auctoritatis. On revient au 
reel, ἃ la psychologie: le juge ne doit jamais soupconner une faiblesse chez 
/’orateur, un manque de confiance dans la justesse de la cause qu’il defend. Or 
l’abondance des figures les rend reperables (aperiuntur) et des lors elle peut &tre 
interpr&t6e comme un indice de ce manque de confiance: sinon, pourquoi 
l’orateur ne dirait-il pas les choses directement, aperte? D’oü la conclusion: 


In summa sic maxime iudex credit figuris, si nos putat nolle dicere. 


En somme, le juge se laisse surtout prendre aux figures s’il se persuade que nous ne 
voulons pas nous en servir. 


Pour &tre efficaces, les figures ne doivent pas &tre visibles: c’est encore une fois 
un principe proche de la dissimulatio artis. 
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Pour &tayer sa position de relative tolörance face ἃ “la figure”, Quintilien 
&voque enfin un cas Οἱ il a dü lui-m&me y avoir recours. Il s’agissait d’une affaire 
de testament avec recours ἃ un fideicommis pour que la femme puisse h£riter de 
son mari; le cas a &t& &tudi& notamment par Olga Tellegen Couperus, qui s’est 
employe@e justement ἃ montrer en quoi il y avait recours ἃ l’emphasis, c’est-&-dire 
a “la figure”.“° Je me bornerai ici ä noter que les deux niveaux d’interpr&tation 
sont incarnes dans les deux personae des juges et des accusateurs: 


Fuit nobis agendum ut iudices illud intellegerent factum, delatores non possent adprehendere 
ut dictum. 


Il me fallut plaider de maniere que les juges comprissent que la chose avait δἰ faite, sans 
que les delateurs puissent se saisir de ce que je disais comme d’un aveu. 


On a lä une parfaite definition de la controuersia figurata dans ses objectifs: les 
juges doivent comprendre une chose que les adversaires ne peuvent pas repro- 
cher ἃ l’orateur, puisqu’il ne l’a pas dite. Il s’agit bien de non-dit, d’implicite. 

Quintilien ajoute pour finir (etiam) un dernier argument en faveur d’un 
recours ἃ la controuersia figurata : elle peut tenir lieu d’argumentation, lorsqu’on 
n’a pas de preuves:“° “la figure”, avec le non-dit qui s’y rattache, est, dit-il, 
comme un trait cach& (telum occultum) qu’on peut d’autant moins retirer qu’on 
ne le voit pas. Contre la figure on n’a pas de prise, ce qui est un avantage 
strategique. Quintilien retrouve lä pour la d&fense de “la figure” la mötaphore 
guerri6re, qui est si souvent employ@e pour la persuasion en general. Mais elle 
ne peut ötre qu’une arme au service de la persuasion, une arme parmi d’autres. 

La position de Quintilien est, comme souvent, un entre-deux tr&s pragma- 
tique. D’un cöte il rappelle les fondamentaux de la persuasion en rhötorique: le 
juge doit croire (iudex credit) et l’orateur doit &tre credible, garder son auctoritas. 
On en revient donc au premier degr6, tout le reste &tant ἃ proscrire: res ipsae 
perducant iudicem ad suspicionem, et amoliamur cetera. 

D’un autre cöte il affirme que “la figure” peut avoir son utilit@ dans certaines 
circonstances (contrainte de la peur, absence de preuves) et mäme concourir äla 
persuasion. Mais elle demeure une option parmi d’autres, elle n’a pas de ca- 
ractere totalisant ni radical. 


45 Tellegen-Couperus (2003) 237-245. La demonstration fait appel ä des arguments de droit. 
Voir aussi Craig (2004) 101-115, qui met l’accent sur le changement du contexte politique et 
judiciaire par rapport ἃ Ciceron. 

46 Breij (2006b) 83 voit la un quatrieme emploi, ce que nous r&cusons, dans la mesure oü 
Quintilien ne le prösente pas comme tel. 
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Deuxieme usage (76-80): non decet/personae reuerentia 


Cette partie est consacr&e ἃ la biens&ance: apres la crainte (metus), voici la 
pudeur ou la honte (pudor); apres l’asphaleia, l’eusebeia. L’interpretation de F. 
Desbordes, selon laquelle metus et pudor correspondent aux deux tabous so- 
ciaux de la censure et de l’autocensure, est trös &clairante.”” 

Entre ces deux usages il ya a la fois parent& et difference. Parent& d’abord: 
dans les deux cas il ya des choses qu’on ne peut pas dire ouvertement, palam. Il 
faut donc soit ne pas les dire-c’est le silence-soit les dire autrement, ou plutöt 
les faire comprendre autrement-par “la figure”. Dans les deux cas encore, il faut 
eviter d’ötre decouvert: quid interest quo modo dicatur, cum et res et animus 
intellegitur? (77) r&pond ἃ nihil interest quo modo offendas et aperta figura perdit 
hoc ipsum quod figura est (69). Mais il ya aussi difference: ce qui doit ötre cach& 
n’est pas de mäme nature, offendere est remplac& par male dicere au sens de 
porter des accusations honteuses. Il s’agit ἃ l’&vidence-et comme le confirme 
l’exemple des 8879-80-de tous les cas d’adultöre ou d’inceste, si nombreux 
dans les sujets de d@clamation. Dans ce domaine, il y a des choses qu’il est 
mals&ant, honteux de dire directement. 

La phrase centrale, qui decrit le ph&nomöne, est la suivante: 


Hic uero tegere nos iudex quod sciamus et uerba ui quadam ueritatis erumpentia credat co- 
ercere. 


Donc, dans de tels cas, que le juge croie que nous dissimulons ce que nous savons et que 
nous nous retenons de dire certaines paroles qui tendraient ἃ jaillir sous l’impulsion de la 
verite. 


Le juge doit croire que l’orateur cache quelque chose, qu’il se contraint lui-möme 
ἃ ne pas dire des paroles qui sortent malgr& lui de sa bouche. Les mots scan- 
daleux ne sont pas prononces, mais suffisamment est dit pour qu’on les devine. 
Avec les termes tegere et erumpentia on a comme l’image d’un couvercle qu’on 
n’arriverait pas tout ἃ fait ἃ maintenir ferme. On assiste en quelque sorte ἃ une 
lutte entre deux forces, celle de la verit& et celle du pudor, lutte que l’orateur met 
en scene : d’oü l’expression male dicendi lasciuia, οὐ la figure est presentee 
comme un jeu malsain. Il me semble qu’on retrouve lä le m&me ph@nomeäne que 
dans l’interrupta silentio dictio et les cunctationes du premier usus. Dans les deux 
cas, il s’agit de non-dit, il s’agit plus pr&cisäöment de laisser deviner ce qui n’est 
pas dit par un jeu (lasciuia), une posture (figura), qui est de l’ordre du non 


47 Desbordes (1993) 78, Ascani (2006) 169. 
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verbal. Dans les deux cas, il faut que le juge-mais aussi ici l’adversaire et m&me 
le public-ne percoive pas cette mise en scöne, cette posture (76): 


Nam quo minus ipsi in quos dicimus aut iudices aut adsistentes oderint hanc maledicendi 
lasciuiam, si uelle nos credant?”® 


Car comment &viter que nos adversaires eux-m&mes ou les juges ou l’assistance ne de- 
testent cette facon de jouer autour de paroles honteuses, s’ils croient que nous voulons les 
prononcer? (Notre trad.) 


Encore une fois, il s’agit de manipulation. 

Puis vient une partie critique (77-80), qui concerne les derives du second 
usage, celui du non decet.“” Quintilien y conteste d’abord le type de plaisir que 
suscitent certaines controuersiae figuratae, un plaisir fond& sur le sentiment 
d’une performance (77), car ces controverses passent pour particuli&rement 
difficiles. Le recours ἃ la psychologie de l’auditeur, qui &tait lou& plus haut pour 
son effet de manipulation (71, 76), est ici devalue, parce qu’il concourt ä la 
facilite: adiuuat etiam quod auditor gaudet intellegere et fauet ingenio suo et alio 
dicente se laudat (78). Surtout, il met en &vidence le caractere artificiel et gratuit 
de ce qui est devenu un jeu: dans certaines controverses on a affaire ä une ratio 
sententiarum qui n’est rien de plus qu’une ratio iocandi.’° Le principe de “la 
figure” est däesign& par l’expression deuerticula et anfractus : il ya en elle 
quelque chose de tordu. 

ἃ la limite, il arrive qu’on recoure ä la figure sans necessitö, au risque de 
nuire ä la cause (inutiles et nefariae). L’exemple donn&-et commentö-est celui 
de la controverse du pere qui soupconne son fils d’adultere et, accus& de 
mauvais traitement (malae tractationis), accuse en retour sa femme obliquis 
sententiüs (79). De möme que les uerba dubia ou les compositiones ambiguae du 
premier type, les sententiae obliquae sont condamne&es. En fait, ce qui manque 
dans les trois cas, c’est toujours l’ancrage dans le r&el, qui permettrait de prendre 
conscience du caractere scandaleux ou absurde de “la figure” dans de tels cas: 
quid impurius... quid porro tam contrarium? Pour mieux discerner ce qui est 
acceptable, Quintilien recommande de se mettre dans la peau des juges (at si 


48 La suite (77) developpe ce thäme. 

49 Si, dans la partie sur le parum tutum, la critique est dilu&e dans les conseils de mod£ration et 
les limites que Quintilien impose au recours ä la figure, dans la partie sur le non decet, elle se fait 
directe et elle est historiquement situ&e ἃ l’&poque de ses d&buts comme rheteur. D’oü un expos& 
au passe. 

50 Le lexique du jeu est präsent aussi dans le verbe eludere. 
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iudicum sumerent animum), c’est-a-dire qu’il renvoie encore ἃ la psychologie, 
mais dans le cadre d’une saine communication entre orateur et auditeur. 


La pratique de la däclamation et ses limites (81-92) 


Ä partir de cette critique, Quintilien amorce un long excursus sur la d&clamation, 
qui reste malgr& tout pour lui un moyen valable de formation de l’orateur.°' C’est 
principalement dans cette partie qu’apparaissent des types de controverses qui 
ont &t& par la suite codifies par la rhetorique grecque, puis latine: les contro- 
verses par le contraire (kat’enantion), indirectes ou obliques (plagia), par insi- 
nuation (kat’emphasin). Mais Quintilien ne formalise pas ainsi les choses. Est-ce 
ἃ dire qu’il ne connait pas ces classements? Rien n’est moins sür, car nous 
manquons de documentation. Et je souscris ä l’opinion de B. Schouler: 
“Quintilien ne fait nulle part &tat d’une classification, mais il recourt ä des 
concepts qui prouvent sa connaissance d’especes dans le genre figure”.”” Parmi 
ces concepts, il y a au premier chef l’emphasis; mais aussi des expressions 
latines comme aliud dicere, aliud accipi uelle. Ce qui est sür, c’est qu’il choisit 
pour les “genres” le classement selon les conditions d’emploi et reduit au statut 
d’esp&ces les types formels, en les releguant dans cet excursus. C’est que les 
circonstances contraignantes (danger et biens&ance)” restent pour lui la seule 
justification veritable du recours ἃ la controuersia figurata, car c’est la seule qui 
soit ancr&e dans la realite. Tout le reste soit est rejet&, soit n’est que concession. 
Or ces circonstances d’emploi, ces usus seront rassembles par le Ps.-Hermog&ne 
dans le genre “par l’emphasis”; il est donc probable a priori que les autres 
esp6&ces, cit&es dans cette partie, se rattachent aux deux autres genres: “par le 
contraire” et “obliques” ou “indirects” (plagia). 

Finalement, dans cette partie Quintilien presente un classement qui est 
avant tout p&edagogique: on a successivement un ensemble qu’il condamne, 
parce qu’on y plaide d’une facon qui se retourne contre la cause (81-87); puis un 
autre ensemble qu’il juge acceptable, oü “la figure” est moins radicale (88-91); 
enfin un dernier ensemble oü elle se reduit ἃ des pr&cautions oratoires adou- 
cissant la violence du contenu, et qui ne l’interesse guere (92). 


51 Le 881 confirme le chapitre 2.10. 
52 Schouler (1986) 267. 
53 Rassembles par le Ps.-Hermogene dans le genre “par l’emphasis”. 
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1) Les types condamnös 


Voici comment il aborde le premier type: 


Dicendum ergo de iis quoque in quibus non asperas figuras sed palam contrarias causae 
plerique fecerunt: “Tyrannidis adfectatae damnatus torqueatur ut conscios indicet: accusator 
eius optet quod uolet. Patrem quidam dammauit, optat ne is torqueatur: pater ei contra dicit.” 
(81) 


Il faut donc parler aussi des sujets oü la plupart des d&clamateurs ont employe des figures 
non pas desagr&ables, mais ouvertement contraires ἃ leur cause: “Quiconque aura &te& 
condamn& pour avoir aspir& ἃ la tyrannie sera soumis ἃ la torture, pour qu’il dänonce ses 
complices; l’accusateur pourra choisir la r&ecompense qu’il voudra. Un fils fit condamner 
son p£re; il souhaite comme r&compense que le p£&re ne soit pas soumis ἂ la torture; le pere 
s’y oppose”. 


S’agit-il du discours “par le contraire”, le plus radical et donc le plus exemplaire 
de la doctrine du discours figur&?°* Je ne le crois pas. L’expression palam con- 
trarias causae n’a pas ce sens: “&tre contraire ἃ la cause”, cela veut dire sim- 
plement que la maniere de plaider se retourne contre la cause, et non qu’on 
demande le contraire de ce qu’on veut obtenir. En fait ce type correspond ἃ l’un 
des types “indirects” du Ps.-Hermog£ene, dans lequel on veut faire comprendre ἃ 
la fois le contraire de ce qu’on demande et autre chose” ou, pour reprendre la 
formulation plus large de F. Desbordes, “on feint de demander une chose pour 
en obtenir une autre”.?° Ce type englobe notamment la demande de torture et la 
demande de mott. 

La demande de torture est un sujet classique dans la d&clamation, car la 
torture est consid&r&e comme une preuve.’” En revanche, Quintilien est scan- 
dalis& (quid stultius?) par la stratögie qui consiste, pour le pere, ä laisser en- 
tendre que le fils craint d’&tre denonce par lui comme complice, s’il est soumis ἃ 
la torture. C’est typiquement une strategie fond&e sur “la figure”, puisque le p&re 
demande en fait quelque chose qu’il ne veut pas (ätre torture) et cherche ἃ faire 
comprendre ce qu’il veut: faire soupconner son fils. C’est donc bien un discours 
oblique. Mais “la figure” se retourne contre la cause, puisque les juges, s’ils 
comprennent, soit ne pratiqueront pas la torture (conform&ment au voeu du fils) 


54 Deme&trios le nommait en premier, pour cette raison, mais le traitait en dernier en raison de 
sa difficulte. 

55 Schouler (1986) 266-268. Pour lui, Quintilien serait plus proche d’Apsin&s, qui met en- 
semble les types di’huponoias kai emphaseös. 

56 Desbordes (1993) 77. 

57 Sur l’emploi du topos de la torture dans l’argumentation, voir Quint. Inst. 5.4. 
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soit ne croiront pas ce que le pere aura dit sous la torture (82). Prösentant cette 
strategie, Quintilien emploie l’expression figuras facere, ce qui montre une fois 
encore que “la figure” est port&e par “des figures” particulieres, reposant pro- 
bablement sur l’ambiguite, qui laissent entendre la th&se que le p£re veut faire 
passer: le fils a peur d’ötre dönonc& comme complice. 

Le cas est assez longuement comment6, dans une sermocinatio qui fait se 
succeder questions et reponses (82-83) entre Quintilien et un d&clamateur fictif. 
Quintilien, dans un mouvement de concessio, admet (fortasse) le recours ἃ “la 
figure”. La question devient alors celle de la dissimulation: faut-il que l’on 
percoive, gräce aux figures, la volonte du p£&re (these des d&clamateurs)? Ou “la 
figure” doit-elle rester insaisissable pour ätre efficace (th&se de Quintilien)? La 
reponse du döclamateur est desarmante dans sa naivet& : Sed nobis, declama- 
toribus dico, quid proderit hoc intellexisse nisi dixerimus? (83) En somme, le but 
n’est pas d’obtenir ce que l’on d&sire mais d’avoir bien mis en oeuvre les moyens 
rhetoriques pour y parvenir! Quintilien donne ἃ la fin son choix personnel pour 
traiter cette controverse: le p&re souhaiterait simplement prouver par la torture 
qu’il est innocent. En ce cas, il n’y a plus veritablement de figure, puisque 
l’argumentation est directe, qu’elle ne passe pas par le fils. 

Un dernier argument en faveur du traitement par “la figure” est la volont& 
supposee de l’inventeur du sujet (84). On a la une information interessante sur la 
pratique de la declamation, mais on voit que Quintilien refuse l’argument: si la 
volont& de l’inventeur est stupide, il n’y a aucune raison de s’y conformer! 

La demande de mort, qui correspond ἃ peu pres ἃ l’ancienne proc@dure 
grecque de la prosangelia, est tres prisee dans la däclamation en raison de son 
caractere paradoxal. L’exemple propos& est celui d’un pere, ancien brave devenu 
döserteur dans une guerre oü son fils l’a oblig& ἃ combattre malgr& son äge; il 
refuse d’avoir la vie sauve gräce ἃ la requäte de son fils, qui peut l’obtenir comme 
recompense pour sa propre bravoure. Le sujet permet de mettre en @vidence une 
volont& cach&e: le pre ne veut pas mourir, il veut rendre odieux son fils, qui l’a 
pouss& ἃ aller ä la guerre alors que son äge pouvait l’en dispenser. Lä encore il 
s’agit du type “indirect”, ou l’on on feint de demander une chose pour en obtenir 
une autre. Et lä encore Quintilien trouve “la figure” ridicule (equidem rideo) et 
propose une argumentation directe: le p&re, qui a dösert& apres avoir &t@ un 
brave, veut r&ellement mourir, probablement par sentiment de honte: ilya des 
lors coincidence entre dicere et uelle. 
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Ainsi, pour de tels sujets Quintilien rejette le traitement par “la figure” (du 
type “oblique”) et lui pr&fere un traitement direct. Ceci correspond precisement ἃ 
la pratique p&dagogique du maitre des declamationes minores :°*® 


Quotiens hoc genus materiae diuidam, necesse habeo id dicere quod iam saepe dixi, me nullam 
uoluntatem cuiusquam contra themata intellegere... Hic ergo pauper apud me mori uult 
(Decl. 337). 


Toutes les fois que j’analyse ce genre de sujet, il faut que je redise ce que j’ai dejä dit 
souvent, que je n’admets aucune intention de qui que ce soit qui soit contraire au th&me... 
Donc chez moi ce pauvre veut mourir. (Trad. F. Desbordes) 


Le developpement se clöt par un @largissement (in uniuersum) qui met en garde 
contre l’absurdit& de trois pratiques: la prevarication, le fait que deux parties 
plaident la m&me chose et le fait de demander ce qu’on ne veut pas. Quel est 
donc le point commun entre elles, qui a pouss& Quintilien ä les rassembler? Les 
trois pratiques transforment le proces en une sorte de come&die, dans laquelle la 
persuasion n’a pas sa place.?? Elles sont finalement anti-rhetoriques, ce qui n’est 
pas, pour les controuersiae figuratae &voqu&es, une mince condamnation. 


2) Les concessions 


Commence alors un second mouvement: tout n’est pas ἃ rejeter, m&me dans ces 
types de controverses. Les cas &numö6r6s, correspondent encore ἃ des types ca- 
talogu6s par la rhätorique grecque dans le genre “oblique” ou “indirect”, mais 
d’une mani6re plus souple, sans faire intervenir le contraire. 

Le premier exemple montre un pere pris entre deux desirs contradictoires 
(punir son fils, meurtrier de son propre frere, mais ne pas le livrer ä la mort). 
Dans un premier temps, il le protege et le fait acquitter, dans un deuxi&me temps 
(lors d’un autre proc6s) il le renie (abdicat). Chez les Grecs, ce sujet entre dans un 
type oü l’on remet en cause un jugement de&ja prononc6, type qui a suscite tout 
particuliörement la reflexion d’Apsinös.°° Quintilien ici laisse simplement en- 


58 Voir sur ce point Desbordes (1993) 80. 

59 Desbordes (1993) 79 assimile le discours par le contraire, le deguisement de l’intention, la 
collusion et la prövarication: dans tous ces cas, on gagne en ne persuadant pas. 

60 Schouler (1986) 276 et 268. La mani£ere dont la figure est exploit&e pour le p&re comme pour 
le fils reste cependant obscure. Russell (2001) ad loc. consid&re qu’il n’y a pas de parall&le pour 
ce th&me et poursuit: “The point is probably that the scenario compels the son in defending 
himself against abdicatio to make insinuations against his father, which goes too far, while the 
father says less than he might against the son”. 
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tendre que la contradiction n’est que partielle: la mort et le reniement ne sont 
pas du möme niveau de gravite et l’on peut donc admettre que le p£re le renie le 
fils apres l’avoir disculp&e. On est la dans l’ordre du vraisemblable, donc de 
V’acceptable. 

L’exemple suivant (un fils repudie par son pere et qui lui demande de re- 
prendre un autre fils que le pere avait expos& et que lui-m&me avait nourri) 
attönue l’opposition dicere/uelle: l’orateur veut bien ce qu’il dit (que le pere 
reprenne son autre fils), mais il veut aussi autre chose et surtout autre chose de 
mieux (&tre lui-m&me repris): potest melius aliquid uelle quam dicit. 

Pour le dernier type l’expression utilisee est latens significatio, le “sens 
cach&”, oü l’on retrouve latens, propre ἃ l’emphasis.°' On est encore dans le non- 
dit, mais d’une autre maniere: le plaideur demande une application plus ri- 
goureuse de la loi (dicere) pour en r6alit& benäficier de la cl&mence (uelle).” 
Dans l’exemple expos& un p6re refuse son pardon ἃ un fils raptor, le condam- 
nant ainsi ἃ la mort, mais d’une mani£re telle que le juge doit comprendre “autre 
chose”, en l’occurrence qu’il y a chez ce p&re une part de soi qui tend ἃ l’in- 
dulgence. La volont& du plaideur est alors sugg&r&e non par l’ambiguite, mais 
d’une maniere indirecte, en laissant entrevoir un d@bat interieur. Les deux 
sententiae de Porcius Latron et de Gallion en sont de belles illustrations, que 
Quintilien apprecie. 


3) Les adoucissements 


La derniere cat&gorie ne correspond pas veritablement ἃ “la figure”. Il s’agit de 
simples pr&cautions oratoires qu’on pourrait ranger dans la catögorie des eu- 
phemismes: par exemple dire “confier la ville aux dieux” pour dire “abandonner 
la ville”. Les deux exemples pr&sentes sont des suasoires-donc appartenant au 
genre deliberatif-et des suasoires ἃ sujet historique grec. Du reste Quintilien dit 
bien que ce type est appreci& des Grecs et on notera qu’il correspond au premier 
type du Ps.-Denys.‘ Quintilien ne fait donc ici que restituer une tradition. Sa 
seule appreciation personnelle est pour inclure ce type dans la categorie gene- 
rale de l’allegorie: totum autem allegoriae simile est aliud dicere aliud intellegi 
uelle, ce qui correspond ä la definition donn&e de ce trope en 8.6.4 4.5. On sent 


61 Sur le sens de latens significatio, “sens cach&” ou “allusion voil&e”, voir infra. 

62 Schouler (1986) 268, Chiron (2003) 243 et Ascani (2006) 187 renvoient ἃ Apsinds 408, 4-6 
Spengel. B. Schouler traduit l’expression kata meizon par “surenchörissement”. 

63 Chiron (2000) 88 et (2003) 246. Ce principe est aussi appel& par le Ps.-Denys “couleur”. 
64 Allegoria... aut aliud uerbis, aliud sensu ostendit, aut etiam interim contrarium. Voir infra. 
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que cette derniere cat&ögorie ne l’interesse pas et que d’une certaine manißre il 
s’en debarrasse. 


Repondre ä “la figure”: ouvrir “la figure”? (93-95) 


Cette partie envisage les choses non plus du point de vue de celui qui recourt ä 
“14 figure”, mais de celui qui repond ἃ “la figure”. Elle est particulierement 
interessante, parce qu’elle met en avant la notion d’“ouverture de la figure”. Le 
verbe latin est aperire. Or le mode d’expression directe se dit aussi aperte dicere. 
Ouvrir la figure, la d&voiler, c’est l’annuler, c’est revenir au premier degre. C’est 
ce que disait Quintilien dans la premiere partie, en mettant en garde l’orateur 
contre le manque de mesure: aperta figura perdit hoc ipsum quod figura est. Mais 
ici il ne s’agit plus d’une ouverture qui &chappe ä l’orateur par suite d’un 
manque de mesure, mais de l’ouverture volontaire de la figure employ@e par 
V’adversaire. Et elle ne peut, lä aussi, qu’en annuler l’effet. Si donc “ouvrir la 
figure” est mauvais pour defendre sa cause, cela ne peut &tre que bon lorsqu’il 
s’agit d’attaquer l’adversaire. 

Cependant il ya des degres. Pour certains, il faut toujours le faire (semper). 
Pour Quintilien l’ouverture s’impose le plus souvent (frequentissime) quand “la 
figure” touche au fond de la cause. Mais il arrive (interim) qu’on ait interät ä faire 
semblant de ne pas l’avoir vue, pour des raisons de biens&ance (bonae cons- 
cientiae). Enfin, dans les cas οἷ la figure est trop visible pour qu’on puisse 
adopter cette attitude (si fuerint crebriores figurae quam ut dissimulari possint),* 
on peut la faire ouvrir par l’adversaire lui-m&me. Les phrases du 894 sonnent 
comme les paroles m&mes prononc&es par l’orateur, on y percoit jusqu’ä ce ton 
faussement naif, proche de l’ironie: 


Postulandum est ut nescio quid illud quod aduersari obliquis sententiis significare uoluerint, si 
fiducia sit, obiciant palam, aut certe non exigant ut, quod ipsi non audent dicere, id iudices non 
modo intellegant sed etiam credant. 


Nous devons demander ἃ nos adversaires, s’ils ont confiance en leur cause, de donner une 
expression franche ä ce je ne sais quoi qu’ils ont voulu signifier par des traits &quivoques, 
ou tout au moins de ne pas exiger des juges qu’ils comprennent ou möme admettent ce 
qu’eux-mämes 115 n’osent pas dire. 


Suit un d&veloppement sur la dissimulatio, qui prend probablement appui sur le 
verbe dissimulari de la phrase prec&dente. Figuram dissimulare serait en somme 


65 On remarque une fois de plus l’usage du pluriel: “la figure” repose sur des figures. 
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le contraire de figuram aperire. Mais le rösultat recherche est le mäme: la des- 
tabilisation de l’adversaire. On voit par l’exemple donn& qu’il s’agit, lä encore, de 
“faire semblant de ne pas comprendre” et telle est bien la d£finition qui est 
donne&e de la dissimulatio en 6.3: dissimulatio <est> aliena se parum intellegere 
fingentis. L’exemple choisi pour illustrer la reponse par dissimulatio est connu 
par d’autres auteurs:“ il consiste ἃ prendre au premier degr& une demande de 
serment faite par l’avocat de la partie adverse. Une telle demande est de l’ordre 
de “la figure”, dans la mesure oü elle n’est pas sinc£&re: l’avocat ne veut pas que 
/orateur jure, il veut simplement exercer sur lui une pression. Or l’orateur, en 
acceptant, ainsi que le juge, en l’accordant, en d6truisent l’effet et obtiennent 
une condamnation ä peu de frais. Une telle dissimulatio est donc efficace, mais 
elle an&antit jusqu’a l’id&e mäme de figure: clamante multum aduocato schemata 
de rerum natura tolli. On voit par cet &pisode, apparemment authentique, qu’ilya 
bien un code commun qui consiste ἃ prendre “la figure” pour ce qu’elle est, un 
jeu, et non pas comme renvoyant ἃ un referent τόρ]. Celui qui s’&chappe du code 
le trahit et detruit l’Edifice entier. Mais jusqu’a quel point Quintilien accepte-t-il 
ce code et ce jeu? 


Troisieme usage: uenustatis gratia/melius dicendi occasio 


On peut ätre surpris que le troisieme genre, qui est nouveau par rapport ä la 

tradition, soit si peu developp& (96-99). Quintilien mentionne d’abord l’im- 

portance de l’ironie, qui y est frequentissima. Mais cela n’est pas d&veloppe. Puis 

viennent trois autres proced6s (eruditissimum, frequens, leuissimum), brievement 
illuströs: 

- Le fait de signifier une chose en en disant une autre (si per aliam rem alia 
indicetur), avec un exemple assez obscur de controverse concernant un tyran 
ayant abdiqu& (97); on reste ici proche de l’ironie; 

- 16 recours ἃ la forme du serment (quod petitur a iure iurando), qui semble, 
d’apres l’exemple donn6, n’en ätre qu’une forme d’expression attenu6e; 
mais de toute facon, c’est en gänöral A ὄνου (98); 

- leuissimum autem longe genus ex uerbo, un jeu sur les mots, ἃ proscrire... 
sauf quand on est Cic&ron, dont le mot tire du Pro Caelio semble r&jouir 
Quintilien (99)! 


66 Sen. Con. 7 praef. 7; Suet. De Gram. et Rhet. 30.5. 
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En fait, cet usage, pr&sent& comme melius dicendi occasio, se rattache en dernier 
ressort ἃ la doctrine de l’ornatus en gen£ral et n’exige pas ici pour Quintilien un 
developpement approfondi. Du reste, dans la premiere prösentation de ce troi- 
siöme usage de “la figure” (66), il parlait de uenustas, de uarietas et de nouitas et 
il le rattachait au delectare. 


ἌΧΆΑ 


Parmi les questions qui se posent ä propos de ce texte, j’en ai retenu deux: quelle 
est en fin de compte la figure ἃ l’oeuvre dans la controuersia figurata? Quel type 
de plaisir appelle-t-elle pour l’auditeur? 


IV Quelle figure? 


L’une des questions qui se posent ἃ propos de la controuersia figurata est celle 
de son inscription dans les parties de la rhötorique: inuentio ou elocutio? 11 arrive 
ἃ Quintilien de mentionner le recours ἃ “la figure” dans les chapitres sur 
l’inuentio et l’argumentation.° Mais la theorie en est rattach&e ἃ l’ensemble des 
figures de pens&e, dont elle est prösentee comme une sorte d’aboutissement, 
avec toutes les röserves que nous avons vues. Cette double appartenance pour- 
rait ötre rösolue par l’identification de ce qui serait finalement une figure de 
P’argumentation. Ce pas, Quintilien, fid&le ἃ la tradition rhötorique, ne le fait pas; 
il sera accompli plus tard avec la theorie du ductus. 


La figure et les status: ambiguitas et scriptum et uoluntas 


Il y a pourtant un @l&ment de la theorie rhätorique qui definit une posture 
argumentative ressemblant ἃ “la figure”, dans la mesure oü elle est valable pour 
l’ensemble du discours: c’est le status, l’&tat de cause.°® Quelle difförence avec 
“]a figure”? L’argumentation qui en d&coule est ouverte et directe. Toutefois il 
existe deux status qui offrent quelque analogie avec “la figure”: ce sont l’am- 
phibolia et le scriptum et uoluntas, qui appartiennent ἃ la cat&gorie des status 
iuridiciales ou legales. Le point commun est que pour une m&me affirmation, il 
peut y avoir deux sens differents. 


67 7.4.28. 
68 Pour les genera causae de l’exorde, voir Schouler (1986) 259 et Ascani (2006) 193. Ce choix 
n’engage que pour l’exorde. 
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Voici ce qu’ecrit Quintilien ἃ propos de l’amphibolia : 


Amphiboliae species sunt innumerabiles, adeo ut philosophorum quibusdam nullum uideatur 
esse uerbum quod non plura significet. (79.1) 


Les especes de l’amphibologie sont innombrables, au point que, pour certains philosophes, 
iln’ya pas un mot qui n’ait plusieurs sens. 


Le probl&me de d@part est l’impossibilit& d’une correspondance parfaite entre res 
et uerba, du fait qu’il y a necessairement plus d’objets ἃ nommer que de noms 
disponibles pour les nommer. On trouve une discussion ἃ ce propos chez Aulu- 
Gelle, mettant en scöne Chrysippe et Diodore.°” Mais cette ambiguit& est une 
ambiguit& semantique, de l’ordre de la polys&mie: plusieurs sens pour un seul 
mot. Or ce type d’ambiguite, Quintilien, d’une maniere generale, ne l’encourage 
pas dans l’Ecriture d’un discours, il le rejette m&me souvent, y compris dans 
notre texte.’° 

Dans le cas du status scriptum et uoluntas, il ne s’agit plus d’un mot qui peut 
avoir deux sens, mais de deux niveaux d’interprötation qui ont chacun un sens: 


Scripti et uoluntatis frequentissima inter consultos quaestio est, et pars magna controuersi iuris 
hinc pendet. Quo minus id accidere in scholis mirum est: ibi etiam ex industria fingitur. Eius 
genus unum est in quo et de scripto et de uoluntate quaeritur. Idtum 
accidit cum est in lege aliqua obscuritas. In ea aut uterque suam in- 
terpretationem confirmat, aduersarii subuertit (..) aut cum de altero 
intellectu certum est, de altero dubium... Alterum genus est ex mani- 
festo:quod qui solum uiderunt, hunc statum plani et uoluntatis appellarunt. In hoc altera 
pars scripto nititur, altera uoluntate. (76.1-4) 


Les jurisconsultes soul&vent tr&s souvent entre eux la question de la lettre et de la volonte et 
une grande partie de la controverse juridique en döpend. Aussi n’est-il pas &tonnant qu’elle 
se rencontre dans les &coles: elle y est m&me imaginee ἃ dessein. Une premiere forme porte 
a la fois sur la lettre et sur la volonte. Cela se produit lorsque la loi prösente quelque 
obscurite. En ce cas chacune des deux parties soutient fermement son interprätation, 
bouleverse celle de l’adversaire (...) ou bien encore quand un texte est clair dans un sens, 
douteux dans l’autre... Une seconde forme porte sur un texte clair: ceux qui n’ont port& leur 
attention que sur elle ont appel& cet &tat de cause “ötat de cause de l’&vidence et de la 
volonte”. Ici l’une des deux parties s’appuie sur la lettre, l’autre sur la volonte. 


Alors que l’obscuritas (premiere forme) correspond ä ce qu’on peut appeler la 
plurivocite par d&faut, l’opposition scriptum/uoluntas (deuxieme forme) est une 


69 Gel. 11.12.2: Chrysippus ait omne uerbum ambiguum natura esse. Voir Garcea (2007) 41. 
70 Par ex. les uerba dubia et les compositiones ambiguae, les sententiae obliquae; elle est tol&r&e 
seulement dans le cas du parum tutum, pour &chapper au tyran. Ailleurs, elle est gen&ralement 
condamn&e: 6.3.47; 8.2.16, 20; 8.5.21. 
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“veritable ambiguite”, οὐ il existe deux interpretations, exclusives l’une de 
l’autre.’! On est bien proche du principe aliud dicere/aliud uelle.’? 

Quintilien precise que cet exercice est tellement utile ἃ l’@cole qu’on a in- 
vent@ des sujets concus expres. Les &l&ves qui declament et les futurs decla- 
mateurs ont donc eu l’habitude de travailler sur ce type de configuration, οἱ l’on 
peut interpröter un texte de deux manieres selon qu’on s’attache ἃ la lettre ou ἃ 
lesprit. Or decrypter la uoluntas peut rendre habile ἃ la deguiser. On quitte alors 
l’interpretation et on envisage le processus non plus du point de vue du τό- 
cepteur, mais du point de vue de l’auteur, du createur. On passe du cöt& de 
l’ambiguite volontaire, du deguisement de l’intention, bref de “la figure”. 

Si on ajoute le troisieme status iuridicialis, les leges contrariae, on obtient un 
systeme tripartite, qui correspond aux trois types de conflit d’interpretation selon 
Ciceron:”? la contradiction, l’ambiguite et le decalage entre scriptum et uoluntas. 
Ce fait a &t& relev& par K. Eden, qui en fait l’armature de son &tude consacree ἃ 
l’hermeneutique du discours figure.’* 

Mais si l’on passe de !’inuentio ἃ l’elocutio, si l’on transföre ces questions au 
niveau des figures, le rösultat est different. Pour ma part, je proposerai un 
classement en trois types de posture, qui correspondent ä trois figures majeures. 
En somme, trois “figures” au sens premier, toutes rattach&es par Quintilien ἃ la 
controuersia figurata. 


“La figure” et les figures: Aliud, contrarium, plus 


Le jeu sur le double niveau se prösente en effet sous trois formes: dire autre 
chose que ce qu’on veut faire comprendre (aliud), dire le contraire de ce qu’on 
veut faire comprendre (contrarium), faire comprendre plus que ce qu’on dit 
(plus).”° Trois types donc: aliud, contrarium, plus. 

La premiere figure, correspondant au type aliud, est l’all&gorie, qui est 
class&e parmi les tropes (8.6.44): 


71 Kerbrat-Orecchioni (2005) 14. 

72 Les deux (dicere et uelle) ne sont pas n&cessairement exclusifs l’un de l’autre, puisque l’on 
peut vouloir ce qu’on demande et autre chose. 

73 Cic. de Orat. 1.31.140; 2.26.110) et Top. 95-96. 

74 Eden (1987) 76-78. 

75 One trouve aussi sous la forme “faire entendre m&öme ce qu’on ne dit pas” (etiam quod non 
dicitur). 
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Allegoria, quam inuersionem interpretantur, autaliud uerbis,aliud sensu ostendit 
aut etiam interim contrarium. 


L’allegorie, en latin inuersio, ou bien presente un sens autre que celui des mots ou bien 
möme parfois un sens contraire. 


On voit bien la difference avec l’ambiguit& sömantique, qui reste au niveau des 
uerba et de leur polys&mie. Ici le sens n’est pas celui qu’indiquent les uerba. Il 
s’agit donc bien de deux plans, de deux niveaux d’interprötation, qui justifient 
que le recours ἃ l’euph&misme (72) soit rattach& ἃ l’allegorie. Mais la definition 
de l’all&gorie se poursuit ainsi: aut etiam interim contrarium. L’ajout peut 
sembler &trange. Or quand on poursuit le long d@veloppement sur l’all&gorie 
(8.6.44-58), on constate que ce second type correspond en fait ἃ l’ironie, en 
Poccurrence l’ironie-trope. 

Quintilien, de fait, inclut l’ironie dans la categorie plus gen£rale de l’al- 
legorie, faisant du contraire un cas particulier, un cas-limite (efiam interim) de 
Pexistence d’un double niveau d’interprätation: 


In eo uero genere quo contraria ostendunturironia est (inlusionem uocant): 
quae aut pronuntiatione intellegitur aut persona aut rei natura; namsi 
qua earum uerbis dissentit, apparet diuersam esse orationi uoluntatem. Quam- 
quam in plurimis id tropis accidit ut intersit quid de quoque dicatur, quia quod dicitur alibi 
uerumest.Etlaudisautemsimulatione detrahere etuituperationislaudare 
concessum est: “quodC. Verres, praetor urbanus, homo sanctus et diligens, subsortitionem 
eius in codice non haberet”. Et contra: “oratores uisi sumus et populo imposuimus”. Ali- 
quandocuminrisuquodam contraria dicunturiisquaeintellegiuolunt, 
quale est in Clodium: “integritas tua te purgauit, mihi crede, pudor eripuit, uita ante acta 
seruauit”. (8.6.54 - 56) 


Dans ce genre de l’allögorie, celle oü l’on entend le contraire de ce que suggärent les mots 
s’appelle ironia (en latin illusio): ce qui la fait comprendre, c’est soit le ton de l’enonciation, 
soit la personne qui s’en sert, soit la nature du sujet; car s’il ya dösaccord entre l’un de ces 
elöments et les mots, il est clair que l’orateur veut faire entendre autre chose que ce qu’il 
dit. Pourtant dans un tr&s grand nombre de tropes il arrive qu’il faille präter attention ἃ ce 
que l’on dit, parce que ce qui est dit est vrai dans un autre cas. Il est permis de d&precier en 
feignant de louer et de louer en feignant de blämer: “Comme Verres, pröteur urbain, qui 
etait un homme probe et zele, n’avait pas not& sur son registre le nom du juge suppl&ant 
qu’il avait tir& au sort”. Et avec un effet oppos&: “On nous a cru orateurs et nous en avons 
impos& au peuple”. Quelquefois c’est en plaisantant que nous disons le contraire de ce que 
nous voulons faire entendre: ainsi fait Ciceron contre Clodius: “Crois-moi, ton honnätete t’a 
disculpe, ta reserve t’a tir& du danger, ta vie passee t’a sauve”. 


On reconnait la presence du double niveau dicere/intellegi uelle ou oratio/ 
uoluntas. Notons que des &l&ments non-verbaux (pronuntiatio, persona, rei na- 
tura) permettent de reperer le d&calage entre ces deux niveaux, ce qui implique 
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une connivence avec l’auditeur.”° Mais le point specifique ä l’ironie reste le 
critere du contrarium. Ceci est confirm& d’une part dans la d£finition de l’ironie- 
figure (in utroque enim contrarium ei quod dicitur intellegendum est), d’autre 
part dans notre texte, au 865, pour marquer la difference entre “la figure” et 
Pironie: 


In quo per quandam suspicionem quod non dicimus accipi uolumus, non utique cont- 
rarium, utin eironeia, sed aliud latens et auditori quasi inueniendum. 


Qui consiste gräce ä certaines insinuations ἃ faire entendre autre chose que ce qu’impli- 
quent les mots, non pas näcessairement le contraire, comme dans l’ironie, mais autre 
chose, qui est cach& et que l’auditeur doit pour ainsi dire d&couvrir. 


Les deux ensembles se recoupent, mais partiellement. 

J’en viens au troisieme type, celui du plus. La figure qui lui correspond est 
l’emphasis, dont on trouve plusieurs definitions dans l’Institutio oratoria. 
Dans le chapitre 8.2 consacre ἂ la clart& (perspicuitas), Quintilien hesite sur le 
domaine de la rhötorique qui est concern@ par le plus significare; finalement, 
precisement ἃ cause du plus, il penche pour l’ornatus et le fait correspondre ἃ 
l’emphasis; il s’agit en effet de dire le moins pour faire entendre le plus: 


Possunt uideri uerba quae plus significant quam elocuntur in parte ponenda 
perspicuitatis: intellectum enim adiuuant; ego tamen libentius emphasim retulerim ad 
ornatum orationis, quia non ut intellegatur efficit sed ut plus intellegatur. 
(8.2.11) 


On peut penser que des mots qui laissent entendre plus qu’ils ne disent doivent ätre rang&s 
sous la rubrique de la clarte, puisqu’ils aident ἃ l’intelligence d’un texte; je rattacherai 
cependant plus volontiers l’emphase ἃ l’ornement du style, car elle ne rend pas une chose 
intelligible, mais plus intelligible. 


La seconde d£finition est rattachee ä la breuitas comme qualit& du style: 


Vicina praedictae, sed amplior uirtus est emphasis, altiorem praebens intellec- 
tum quam quem uerba per se ipsa declarant. Eius duae sunt species: altera 
quae plus significat quam dicit, altera quae etiam id quod non dicit. 
(8.3.83) 


Voisine de cette derniere qualit&, mais d’un degr& sup£rieur, est l’emphase, qui donne ἃ 
entendre au-delä de ce que les seuls mots expriment. Il yen a deux sortes qui signifient 
l’une plus qu’elle ne dit, l’autre m&me ce qu’elle ne dit pas. 


76 Ces phönomenes sont de l’ordre de la simulatio. Cf. infra. 
77 9.2.44. 
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L’adjectif altiorem exprime precisöment le plus propre ἃ l’emphasis. La distinc- 
tion entre les deux esp&ces est subtile, mais importante: elle permet de rattacher 
l’Ecart entre ce qui est dit et ce qui est “signifi6” comme du non-dit et donc de le 
rattacher ἃ la breuitas, plac&e sous le signe du moins. 

La derniere d@finition de l’emphasis est celle de notre texte, au 864, oü elle 
est presentee comme une figure de pens6e: 


Estemphasis etiam inter figuras, cum ex aliquo dictolatens aliquid eruitur, utapud 
Vergilium: “non licuit thalami expertem sine crimine uitam degere more ferae”; quamquam 
enim de matrimonio queritur Dido, tamen huc erumpit eius adfectus ut sine thalamis uitam non 
hominum putet sed ferarum. Aliud apud Ouidium genus, apud quem Zmyrna nutrici amorem 
patris sic confitetur: “0 dixit, felicem coniuge matrem!” 


L’emphase compte aussi parmi les figures, lorsque d’une phrase donn&e sort un sens 
cach&; ainsi chez Virgile: “Il n’&tait pas permis de mener une vie exempte de reproches, ἃ 
V’exemple des fauves, en-dehors de l’hymen?” Quoique Didon se plaigne du mariage, &clate 
ici son sentiment, qui la porte ἃ conclure que la vie sans mariage convient aux fauves, non 
aux hommes. Il y a une autre sorte d’emphase chez Ovide, lorsque Zmyrna annonce ἃ sa 
nourrice l’amour quelle porte ἃ son propre p6re: “Bienheureuse ma möre avec un tel 
&poux”. 


Il n’est plus question ici de plus ou de moins, mais d’un “texte cach&” (pour 
reprendre l’expression de F. Desbordes), d’un implicite, que le commentaire de 
l’exemple virgilien a pr&cisöment pour fonction d’expliciter. ἃ la verite, c’est un 
implicite qui appelle l’explicitation, un cach& qui se montre: latens aliquid 
eruitur. Le verbe eruitur est bien autre chose qu’intellegitur ou significatur. 1] 
exprime une dynamique ἂ l’oeuvre dans le texte.’® 
Si l’on reprend la definition de “la figure” au 865, on peut consid&rer qu’elle 
rassemble les trois types. 
- 16 premier, celui de la categorie generale de l’allegorie, avec l’opposition 
dicere/uelle, qui pose deux niveaux d’interpretation; 
- 16 second, avec la mention du contrarium, explicitement rattach@ ἃ l’ironie; 
- letroisi&me, celui de l’emphasis et de l’implicite, avec les expressions aliquid 
latens et quod non dicimus. 


78 ἃ la categorie du plus et de l’implicite peuvent ätre rattach&s les no&mata, inclus dans le 
chapitre sur les sententiae. Le no&me est comme un type minimal de figure de pens&e, exprim& 
sous forme de sententia : Est et quod appellatur a nouis noema, qua uoce omnis intellectus 
accipi potest, sed hoc nomine donaruntea quae non dicunt, uerumintellegi uolunt, 
ut in eum quem saepius a ludo redemerat soror, agentem cum ea talionis quod ei pollicem 
dormienti recidisset: “eras dignus ut haberes integram manum’”: sic enim auditur “ut depugnares” 
(8.5.12). 
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Mais le principe dominant est sans aucun doute celui de l’implicite.’? 


Le coeur de “la figure”: simulatio ou suspicio? 


Ainsi Quintilien a clairement voulu rattacher la controuersia figurata ἃ l’em- 
phasis. Or il aurait aussi bien pu, tout en la laissant dans le chapitre 9.2 (figures 
de pens&e), la rattacher ἃ l’ironie. On peut se demander pourquoi il a fait ce 
choix, d’autant qu’on a remarqu& depuis longtemps que la d&finition de la figure 
selon Zoile, (6116 que la cite Quintilien, et la definition de l’ironie selon la Rhe- 
torique ἃ Alexandre &taient presque identiques.®® 

Alessia Ascani, qui oriente toute sa d@monstration dans le sens d’une 
pragmatique du discours figure, a mis-pour ce qui concerne Quintilien-l’accent 
sur un &l&ment particulier, la simulatio.°' Simulari signifie “faire semblant”, c’est- 
ä-dire qu’on se situe dans quelque chose qui est de l’ordre du theätral, en tout 
cas du non verbal, de la communication. A. Ascani y voit le fil rouge qui relie 
toutes les figures de pens@e, avec pour aboutissement la controuersia figurata. 
C’est en partie vrai, mais en partie seulement. Il me semble en effet qu’il ya une 
rupture dans le chapitre avant l’emphasis.®* D’autre part le mot de simulatio est 
totalement absent de la partie sur la controuersia figurata. 

En fait, ce quiaä voir avec la simulatio, c’est d’une part le rire,°° d’autre part 
un certain nombre de figures de pens&e,°* principalement l’ironie. La simulatio 


79 Aliud est accord& avec latens; “le contraire” n’est qu’un aspect de “la figure”: non utique. 
80 Rh. Al. 1434 a 17: “L’ironie consiste ä dire quelque chose en feignant de ne pas le dire ou ἃ 
denommer les choses par les mots contraires.” (Trad. P. Chiron). Voir Ascani (2006) 18, 176 qui 
definit l’ironie comme “omissione simulata”. 

81 Ascani (2006) notamment 39, 78, 220. 

82 En effet, le 863 presente un groupe de figures mineures qui rendent le discours plaisant 
(faciunt iucundam orationem) par la uarietas, ce qui est un tout autre principe. Puis l’attaque Est 
emphasis etiam inter figuras montre qu’on passe ä autre chose. 

83 6.3.70: Ridiculum est omne quod aperte fingitur. La simulatio fait rire, parce quelle est 
manifeste, elle fournit des indices qui mettent en &vidence le decalage entre les deux niveaux 
d’interprötation. Elle rejoint lä l’ironie et les indices non verbaux qui la d&couvrent. C’est dans le 
chapitre sur le rire que le mot simulatio est döfini, ainsi que son compos& dissimulatio: Plurimus 
autem circa simulationem <et dissimulationem> risus est, quae sunt uicina et prope eadem, sed 
simulatio est certam opinionem animi sui imitantis, dissimulatio aliena se parum intellegere fin- 
gentis (6.3.85). 

84 On trouve le nom simulatio ou le verbe simulari ἃ partir de la deuxi&me figure (dubitatio, 19), 
mais c’est surtout au 826 qu’est mentionn& tout un groupe reposant sur la simulatio, que 
Quintilien associe aux adfectus, notamment l’exclamatio ou la prosopop&e sous toutes ses 
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est precisement ce qui distingue l’ironie trope de l’ironie figure: quamquam aliud 
dicit [i.e. le trope] ac sentit, non aliud tamen simulat. Il y a d’autre part dans la 
definition de l’ironie figure la phrase suivante: totius uoluntatis fictio est (9.2.46), 
qui est une parfaite definition de la simulatio.°° On pourrait aussi citer la defi- 
nition de Zoile: quo aliud simulatur dici quam dicitur. Or, s’il arrive ἃ Quintilien, 
dans l’ensemble du texte sur la controuersia figurata, de decrire des ph&nomänes 
proches de la simulatio, par exemple le fait de donner ἃ comprendre-proba- 
blement par des mimiques-dans le premier usage (periculum) qu’on a peur,®” 
dans le second usage (pudor), qu’on se contraint,°® il ne retient pas pour autant 
ce concept. 

Je crois qu’il en retient un autre, celui de suspicio. On le trouve dans notre 
texte, en particulier dans l’expression per suspicionem®? ou plus precise&ment per 
quandam suspicionem,?° qui est un &l&ment de la d&finition m&me de “la figure” 
(65). Certains auteurs modernes,?' que je suivrai, en font l’&quivalent du grec 
huponoia. Le sens premier serait donc “pens@e dissimul&e”, “sous-entendu”, par 
opposition ἃ dianoia, qui designe la pens&e claire et explicite. On est tout proche 
de l’emphasis, au point qu’on peut s’interroger sur la difference entre les deux 
mots. Du reste Apsines associera huponoia et emphasis pour designer l’ensemble 


formes. Mais ni l’euidentia, ni l’apostrophe, ni l’aposiop&se ne font clairement intervenir la 
simulatio. 

85 Igitur eironeia quae est schema ab illa quae est tropos genere ipso nihil admodum distat (in 
utroque enim contrarium ei quod dicitur intellegendum est), species uero prudentius intuenti 
diuersas esse facile est deprendere: primum quod tropos apertior est et, uamquam aliud dicit 
ac sentit, non aliud tamen simulat: nam et omnia circa fere recta sunt, ut illud in 
Catilinam: “a quo repudiatus ad sodalem tuum, uirum optimum, Metellum demigrasti”; in duobus 
demum uerbis est ironia. Ergo etiam breuior est tropos. At in figura totius uoluntatis 
fictio est, apparens magis quam confessa, ut illic uerba sint uerbis diuersa, hic sensus sermoni 
et uoci et tota interim causae conformatio... (9.2.44). On notera aussi que dans la döfinition de 
P’ironie trope (8.6.54), la traduction propos&e est illusio, mais un rhöteur plus tardif, Aquila 
Romanus, choisit simulatio. 

86 D’une maniere generale bien des emplois du verbe fingere correspondent ἂ la simulatio. 
87 Interrupta dictio et cunctationes sont de l’ordre du jeu theätral. 

88 Hic uero tegere nos iudex quod sciamus et uerba ui quadam ueritatis erumpentia credat 
coercere. 

89 Sur la plaisanterie per suspicionem (6.3.88), voir infra. 

90 Cousin traduit “gräce ä certaines insinuations”. Autres traductions propos&es: “in which we 
drop a hint” (D. A. Russell, 2001); “in einer Art von Argwohn” (Helmut Rahn, 1975); “insi- 
nuando un certo sospetto” (Alberto Falco, 2001). 

91 Eden (1987) 80. Pour Ascani (2006) 43-45 huponoia n’a pas suffi pour designer le discours 
figure, dans la mesure oü le mot reste au niveau s&mantique. 
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des causes figur&es.?? Il importe donc de bien cerner le sens de suspicio dans sa 
relation avec emphasis. 

Je propose pour cela un d&tour par un texte anterieur, la Rhetorique ἃ He- 
rennius, car le mot y est employ& de facon massive dans la döfinition de la 
significatio, qui est pr&cisement l’&quivalent latin du grec emphasis :”? 


Significatio est res quae plusin suspicione relinquit quam positum est 
in oratione. Ea fit per exsuperationem, ambiguum, consequentiam, abscisionem, simili- 
tudinem. 


- per exsuperationem cum plus est dictum quam patitur ueritas, augendae suspicionis causa, 
sic: “Hic de tanto patrimonio tam cito testam qui sibi petat ignem non reliquit”. 

- per ambiguum cum uerbum potest in duas pluresue sententias accipi, sed accipitur tamen in 
eam partem quam uult is qui dixit; ut de eo si dicas qui multas hereditates adierit: “Prospice 
tu, qui plurimum cernis” (...) 

- per consequentiam significatio fit cum res quae sequantur aliquam rem dicuntur, ex quibus 
tota resrelinquitur in suspicione, ut si salsamentri filio dicas: “quiesce tu, cuius 
pater cubitis emungi solebat” 

- per abscisionem si, cum incipimus aliquid dicere, deinde praedicimus et ex eo quod iam 
diximus, satis relinquitur suspicionis, sic: “Qui ἰδέα forma et aetate nuper alienae 
dominolo plura dicere; 

- per similitudinem cum aliqua re simili allata nihil amplius dicimus, sed ex ea significamus 
quid sentiamus, hoc modo: “Noli, Saturnine, nimium populi frequentia fretus esse: inulti 
iacent Graccchi”. 


Haec ornatio plurimum festiuitatis habet, interdum et dignitatis; sinit enim quiddam 
tacito oratore ipsum auditorem suspicari. (Rhet. Her.) 

L’allusion?* est une figure qui laisse deviner plus qu’il n’est dit. Elle prend la forme 
d’une hyperbole, d’une ambiguite, d’une cons&quence, d’une räticence, d’une comparai- 
son. 


- On proc&de par hyperbole quand on en dit plus que ne l’admet la verit, pour donner 
plus de force au soupcon. Exemple: “En si peu de temps cet homme n’a m&me pas laiss& 
d’un tel heritage un r&cipient pour se chercher du feu”. 


92 Aps. 407.27 -408.2. Voir Schouler (1986) 265, 267. 

93 De mä&me que les rheteurs grecs, notamment Apsinds, associent emphasis et huponoia, de 
möme la Rhetorique ἃ Herennius associe significatio et suspicio et Quintilien emphasis et suspicio. 
94 La traduction par “allusion” n’est pas totalement satisfaisante, mais le mot est difficile ä 
rendre. Pour l’arriere-plan s&mantique, voir Brachet (1999) 32 ä propos de significare: “tout 
proces de designation qui ne nomme pas l’objet vis&” et Desbordes (1999) 101: “La signifiatio 
fait comprendre, par un moyen ou un autre, sans se plier ä la correspondance terme ἃ terme du 
mot et de la chose”. 
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- Ilya ambiguite quand un mot peut avoir deux acceptions ou plus, mais qu’il est pris 
dans le sens que veut l’orateur. Par exemple si l’on disait de quelqu’un qui a regu de 
nombreux h£ritages: “regarde, toi qui vois si bien ton inter&t”. (...) 

- L’allusion proc&de par consequence quand on exprime ce qui d&coule d’une situation et 
ce qui laisse soupconner la situation dans sa totalit&. Par exemple si l’on disait au fils 
d’un marchand de salaisons: “Tiens-toi tranquille, toi dont le p&re avait l’habitude de se 
moucher du coude”. 

- Ilyareticence quand, apres avoir commenc® ἃ dire quelque chose, nous nous arrötons, 
ce que nous avons dit suffisant ä Eveiller les soupcons. Exemple: “Cet homme si beau et 
si jeune, recemment dans une maison &trang£re... je ne veux pas en dire plus...”. 

- Ilyacomparaison quand nous citons un cas semblable sans rien dire de plus, mais en 
suggerant gräce ἃ lui notre sentiment. Exemple: “Non, Saturninus, ne te fie pas trop au 
nombre des citoyens populaires. Dans leur tombe les Gracques ne sont pas venges”. 


Il arrive que cette figure ait beaucoup d’agr&öment et de noblesse: c’est qu’elle permet ἃ 
Vauditeur de deviner de lui-mäme quelque chose que l’orateur ne dit pas. 


La premiere phrase de la d£finition oppose suspicio ἃ oratio, le “dit” &tant de- 
bord& par le “non-dit” (plus... gquam). G. Achard traduit: “l’allusion est une figure 
qui laisse deviner plus qu’il n’est dit”. Le sens est juste, mais la traduction ne 
rend pas compte du parallölisme in suspicione/in oratione. On pourrait le rendre- 
il est vrai, maladroitement-par “dans le sous-entendu”/“dans le texte”. Mais il 
est clair qu’ä l’arriere-plan de l’opposition entre ce qui est dit et ce qui n’est pas 
dit se dessine la relation entre le locuteur et l’auditeur, Ja communication. On le 
voit bien ἃ la fin, avec la phrase sinit enim quiddam tacito oratore ipsum audi- 
torem suspicari. L’opposition est entre orator et auditor. Le verbe suspicari d&- 
signe pr&cisement la d&marche de l’auditeur, qui est invit&@ ἃ deviner quelque 
chose ἃ partir d’un silence-ou d’un non-dit-de l’orateur (tacito oratore). La 
suspicio a donc une valeur statique lorsqu’on est au niveau du texte (“non-dit, 
sous-entendu”) et une valeur dynamique lorsqu’on se situe au niveau de la 
communication. ἃ l’opposition oratio (le texte)/suspicio (le sous-entendu) 
s’ajoute l’opposition significare (pour l’orateur)/suspicari (pour l’auditeur), sans 
qu’il y ait toutefois une parfaite superposition.? 

Revenons ä la controuersia figurata et ἃ l’expression per suspicionem.” La 
premiere occurrence est celle de la d£finition, sous la forme per quandam sus- 


95 Dans ce texte deux autres occurrences presentent l’association de suspicio et du verbe 
relinguere, avec le m&me sens que dans la premiere phrase; quant ä l’expression augendae 
suspicionis causa, elle s’inscrit dans un autre contexte, dans la mesure oü il s’agit de l’exsu- 
peratio, c’est-ä-dire du “dire le plus” pour faire entendre “encore plus”. 

96 Suspicio est aussi present dans un passage oü le mot däsigne la d&marche attendue du juge, 
dans une controverse “directe”, non figur&e: res ipsae perducant iudicem ad suspicionem et 
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picionem : il y a donc lä un enjeu. On peut hösiter entre le sens de “sous- 
entendu” (niveau du texte et point de vue de l’orateur) et celui de “action de 
deviner” (niveau de la communication et point de vue de l’auditeur). Il me 
semble que la pr&position per invite plutöt ἃ choisir le premier sens: “en re- 
courant ä une sorte de sous-entendu”.?’ Mais on ne peut exclure le niveau de la 
communication. La traduction par “insinuation”, permet de rester du cöt& de 
l’orateur, tout en se situant au niveau de la communication. Mais la pr&sence de 
quandam montre que le mot ne satisfait pas totalement Quintilien, peut-ötre 
justement ä cause du flottement entre les deux niveaux (textuel et communi- 
cationnel). En fait, ces deux niveaux sont developpes dans la suite de la phrase: 
sed aliud latens renvoie ἃ l’implicite, au niveau du texte, et auditori quasi 
inueniendum renvoie ἃ la d&marche de l’auditeur, au niveau de la communica- 
tion. Mais tout cela est d&ja inclus dans per quandam suspicionem. 

La deuxi&me occurrence de l’expression per suspicionem se trouve au 890, ἃ 
propos de la derniere catögorie des types “acceptables” de controverse, celle oü 
l’orateur demande un chätiment extröme contre son fils, tout en laissant en- 
tendre qu’il souhaite un jugement cl&ment: 


Est latens et illa significatio qua cum ius asperius petitur a iudice, fit tamen spes aliqua cle- 
mentiae, non palam, ne paciscamur, sed per quandam credibilem suspicionem. (90) 


Il ya aussi ce recours ä un sens cach&, par lequel on demande au juge une application plus 
rigoureuse du droit, mais qui laisse percer quelque espoir de clemence, non pas ouverte- 
ment pour ne pas donner l’impression de composer, mais en recourant ä des sortes de sous- 
entendus susceptibles d’&tre crus. (Notre trad.) 


Pour traduire en francais l’expression latens significatio on peut häsiter entre 
“sens cache” et “allusion voil&e”. Les traductions propose&es retiennent en ge- 
neral ce dernier sens.?® La presence de latens me ferait pröförer le premier.?” En 


fait, il faut revenir au sens fondamental de significatio : “tout proc&s de desi- 


amoliamur cetera (870). Le niveau textuel n’est pas present, ni le point de vue de l’orateur et l’on 
voit bien la difference entre in suspicione et ad suspicionem, qui ne peut concerner que le 
recepteur. 

97 Sinon, on aurait plutöt ad suspicionem. 

98 “On peut aussi recourir ä une sorte d’allusion voilee...” (Cousin); “Another kind of tacit hint 
is one by which...” (D. A. Russell, 2001); “Es gibt ferner die Form der versteckten Andeutung...” 
(Helmut Rahn, 1975); “Vi & anche quella allusione nascosta...” (Alberto Falco, 2001). 

99 Si significatio a le sens d’emphasis, comme dans la Rhetorique ἃ Herennius, l’emphasis ne 
peut ätre dite elle-mäme latens. Il me semble d’autre part qu’en frangais-a la difference peut-&tre 
de ce qui se passe dans d’autres langues-le mot “allusion” dösigne plutöt le processus que le 
contenu, qui seul peut ätre cache. 
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gnation qui ne nomme pas l’objet vis&”.1°0° I] s’agit donc ici ἃ la fois d’un sens 
cach@ et d’un mode de däsignation indirect, puisqu’il ne passe pas par les 
mots.10! Le texte est cache, la communication est indirecte. Or il me semble 
qu’on retrouve ces deux niveaux ensuite dans l’opposition non palam, sed per 
quandam credibilem suspicionem.'” Si le contraire d’aperte est per figuras, le 
contraire de palam est per suspicionem.'” On passe du texte ä la communica- 
tion. Mais le plus revelateur est la prösence de l’adjectif credibilem (“croyable, 
qu’on peut croire”) qui explicite la relation orateur/auditeur en reinscrivant “la 
figure” dans la rhetorique. Le “non-dit” peut &tre cru parce quil fait croire, 
l’auditeur est persuade, mais par ce qui n’est pas dit.!* 

Suspicio a finalement une triple valeur: le mot dösigne un ätat du langage 
(“non-dit” ou “sous-entendu”), puis le processus par lequel le locuteur fait 
comprendre ἃ l’auditeur sa uoluntas de maniere indirecte (“insinuation”), enfin 
le processus de reception lui-möme de la part de l’auditeur (“action de deviner, 
soupcon”). Il est ainsi ἃ lui seul une description de la figure ἃ l’oeuvre dans la 
controuersia figurata.'” 


V Quel plaisir? 


La question du plaisir est importante. Quintilien, avec le tertius usus, introduit 
dans la theorie de la controuersia figurata le delectare, ce qui est nouveau. Mais 
ce tertius usus est finalement ἃ la marge de la controuersia figurata. Plus inte- 
ressante peut-&tre est l’affirmation d’A. Ascani, selon laquelle le discours figure- 
au sens propre-ne suscite pas le plaisir, alors qu’il est &videmment prösent dans 
la d&clamation et donc dans la controverse figuree.'”® 


100 Brachet (1999) 32. 

101 Sur implicitness et indirectness, voir Ascani (2006) 29. 

102 On notera que Sen&que le pere emploie aussi per suspiciones dans un contexte tr&s sem- 
blable: non quidem palam, sed per suspiciones et figuras (Con. 7.1.20), ainsi que l’adverbe 
suspiciose (Con. 7.1.34). 

103 Sur la difference entre aperte et palam, voir Chiron (2001) 234. 

104 La traduction de J. Cousin met l’accent sur la r&ception: “ En laissant soupconner de 
mani£6re plausible notre facon de penser”. Il me semble que le sens premier est: “En recourant ἃ 
des sous-entendus susceptibles d’&tre crus”. 

105 Je retrouve la les deux niveaux distingu&s par la critique anterieure, notamment par A. 
Ascani, qui pose un niveau propositionnel et sömantique ἃ cöt& d’un niveau illocutoire et 
pragmatique. Mais j’ajoute qu’ils sont tous deux presents ἃ la fois dans le mot de suspicio. 
106 Ascani (2006) 10 et 22. 
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Globalement on peut dire qu’en rh&torique-comme en po6sie-les sources du 
plaisir sont de deux sortes, qui s’opposent: d’un cöt& le plaisir de la recon- 
naissance, de l’autre le plaisir de la surprise. Aristote parle aussi d’habitude et 
de changement.!” A priori les figures, dans la mesure oü elles reposent sur 
l’ecart, sont du cöt& de la surprise. Mais ceci est vrai de l’ensemble de l’ornatus, 
dans lequel les notions de uarietas et de nouitas sont fondamentales. Cette 
orientation est clairement celle du tertius usus, qui integre explicitement la ua- 
rietas et la nouitas. Mais ce n’est pas le cas de la controuersia figurata au sens 
strict, dans ses autres usages. Est-ce ἃ dire qu’elle se situe du cöte du plaisir de la 
reconnaissance? Pas davantage, car la reconnaissance produit un effet rassurant 
de familiarite, ce qui n’est pas le cas ici. Le plaisir qu’elle suscite est d’une nature 
differente, c’est un plaisir intellectuel. Peut-on alors le rattacher au plaisir 
d’apprendre, dont Aristote affirme aussi la grandeur, par exemple ä propos de la 
me&taphore?!°® Je ne le crois pas non plus, car l’auditeur n’apprend rien. 

Dans la d@clamation en g&n@ral le delectare est detach& de la persuasion, 
c’est-a-dire de l’ensemble docere, mouere, delectare, pour fonctionner ἃ part. 
Cela tient ἃ la situation de double @nonciation d&jä mentionnee. Il arrive que le 
juge et le public r&agissent de la mäme facon, comme on le voit au 877 (aut 
iudices aut adsistentes),'°” et dans ce cas, Quintilien n’est pas trop critique; mais 
il arrive aussi que la controverse soit destin&e d’abord au public et neglige le 
juge: c’est le fameux non ut uincat, sed ut placeat de Senäque le p£re. Cela 
correspond ἃ ce qu’on a appel& la declamation-spectacle (“Schaudeklama- 
tion”).'"° Cela correspond aussi ä la notion d’ostentatio, que Quintilien emploie 
pour trois domaines: la poösie, le genre &pidictique et la d&clamation, c’est-ä- 
dire des genres “gratuits”, sans enjeu, et des genres fonds sur la uoluptas. 

Dans le cas de la controuersia figurata, Quintilien remarque que celles qui 
plaisent le plus sont les plus absurdes, parce qu’elles passent pour particulie- 
rement difficiles (quae difficultatis gratia placent) (77). On se situe bien dans le 
cadre de la d&clamation-spectacle, oü l’on admire une performance.''! Mais 
justement pour Quintilien la performance n’est pas celle qu’on croit, le plus 
difficile n’est pas la controuersia figurata, mais le rectum genus (78). Du coup son 


107 Arist. Rh. 3.1414a26; mais aussi 1404b5, et tout le chapitre sur le plaisir, au livre 1.1370 - 
1372, oü sont prösentees les sources du plaisir. 

108 Rh. 3.141066. 

109 Ce peut ätre aussi le public d’un proces reel, cf. Plin. Ep. 7.6.9 (ingenti coetu) et 7.17.9 
(corona diffusior). 

110 Hömke (2002) 21. 

111 Il n’est pas exclu que ce plaisir soit aussi celui du d&clamateur lui-m&me. 
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analyse du plaisir est plac&e sous le signe de la critique: le succ6s, dans certains 
types de controuersiae figuratae, est assur& ἃ peu de frais. 
Une phrase le formule avec une grande clarte: 


Adiuuat etiam quod auditor gaudet intellegere et fauet ingenio suo et alio dicente se laudat. 
(78,12 


Ce qui aide l’orateur, c’est que l’auditeur se r&jouit de comprendre <les sous-entendus>, se 
felicite de sa propre intelligence et, dans l’&loquence d’un autre, trouve de quoi se louer lui- 
mö&me. 


Sur la nature du plaisir la phrase fournit deux &l&ments: c’est un plaisir intel- 
lectuel (gaudet intellegere), qui repose sur le reperage du sens cach6&; c’est aussi 
un plaisir narcissique (fauet ingenio suo), dans la mesure oü l’on jouit de l’avoir 
reper& et que l’on se felicite de sa propre intelligence. Le premier n’est pas 
negatif en soi, mais associe au second, il le devient: alio dicente se laudat decrit 
une imposture, puisque l’auditeur s’attribue un m£rite qui n’est pas le sien. Mais 
Porateur, lui, en joue, dans le seul but de plaire. Ce type de jeu malsain entre 
locuteur et auditeur est condamn& par Quintilien, ici comme ailleurs. Voici par 
exemple ce qu’il dit ἃ propos des adianoeta : 


Pessima uero sunt adianoeta, hoc est quae uerbis aperta occultos sensus habent, ut cum dictus 
est caecus “secundum uitam stare”, et qui suos artus morsu lacerasse fingitur in scholis “supra 
se cubasse”. Ingeniosa haec et fortia et ex ancipiti diserta creduntur, peruasitque iam multos 
ista persuasio, ut id demum eleganter atque exquisite dictum putent quod interpretandum sit. 
Sed auditoribus etiam nonnullis grata sunt haec, quae cum intellexe- 
runtacumine suo delectantur, etgaudentnon quasiaudierintsed quasi 
inuenerint (8.2.20 -21). 


Les pires de tous <les genres d’obscurit&> sont les adianoeta, c’est-ä-dire les expressions 
dont les mots sont clairs et les sens cach&s: par exemple quand on dit d’un aveugle qu’il se 
tient “en-decä de la vie” et de l’homme qui, dans les exercices d’Ecole, avait d&chir& ses 
membres en les mordant qu’ “il s’&tait mis ἃ table sur lui-mäme”. Voilä des tours qui 
passent pour ing&nieux et forts et, comme ils sont ambigus, @loquent, et c’est au point que 
beaucoup tiennent seulement pour @lögant et distingu& ce qui a besoin d’une interpreta- 
tion. Mais ces m&mes tours plaisent aussi ἃ quelques auditeurs, parce que, aprös avoir 
compris, ils sont tout heureux et tout aises de leur p&nätration d’esprit, comme s’ils ne les 
avaient pas entendus, mais trouves. 


112 Le fait qu’il y ait auditor et non iudex confirme qu’il s’agit bien du public et non du juge. 
Outre le verbe placent, au debut du d&veloppement, on trouve juste apr&s le verbe adprobari 
(nam rectum genus adprobari nisi maximis uiribus non potest) (78). 
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Le principe de ces expressions indirectes, class&es ἃ la suite de l’ambiguit@ dans 
l’ensemble consacr& ἃ l’obscuritas,'"? est la encore celui d’un sens cach& ἃ de- 
viner. L’id&e exprim&e dans la derniere phrase est tr&s exactement la möme que 
pour les controuersiae figuratae critiqu&es: ἃ auditor gaudet intellegere corre- 
spond auditoribus etiam nonnullis grata sunt haec quae cum intellexerunt...; ἃ 
fauet ingenio suo correspond acumine suo delectantur; ἃ et alio dicente se laudat 
correspond gaudent non quasi audierint sed quasi inuenerint. Il s’agit de plaire en 
flattant la vanit@ de l’auditeur, en lui donnant l’impression qu’il a compris 
quelque chose de difficile. 

Donkc le plaisir intellectuel tire de la comprehension d’un sens cach& n’est 
pas valorise par Quintilien, du moins lorsqu’il est sollicit@ d’une maniere 
d&magogique par l’orateur.'"* Pour lui il s’agit d’une ratio iocandi (78), d’un jeu 
superficiel, proche de la devinette. Et surtout il est &troitement associ& au nar- 
cissisme de l’auditeur, qui s’attribue indüment le mörite de ce qu’il a compris. 
Quintilien ne voit pas la, de la part de l’orateur, une manipulation r&ussie et 
efficace, comme il le fait ἃ propos de l’interrupta dictio : 


Sic enim fiet ut iudex quaerat illud nescio quid ipse quod fortasse non crederet si audiret, et ei 
quod a se inuentum existimat credat. (71) 


De cette facon le juge cherchera de lui-m&me je ne sais quoi auquel peut-ätre il ne croirait 
pas, s’il l’avait entendu exposer, mais auquel il croit parce qu’il pense l’avoir trouve lui- 
möme. 


Lä aussi l’auditeur s’approprie une d&couverte qui incombe en fait ἃ l’orateur. 
Mais il y a une grande difference: il s’agit du juge, non du public; il s’agit donc 
aussi de faire croire, de persuader, et non de plaire.'" 

Pour comprendre l’&tat d’esprit du public d’une controuersia figurata, on 
peut renvoyer ἃ un passage du texte qui concerne la fabrication des sujets de 
controverses:!16 


113 Elle aussi est clairement condamnee: Vitanda in primis ambiguitas (8.2.16). 

114 Voir aussi 8.Pr.25: A corruptissimo quoque poetarum figuras seu tralationes mutuamur, tum 
demum ingeniosi scilicet si ad intellegendos nos opus sit ingenio. 

115 Un tel processus est d’ailleurs d&crit de mani6re positive chez D&me£trios, qui le rapporte ἃ 
Theophraste. Voir Chiron (2003) 237. 

116 Quintilien en parle ἃ de nombreuses reprises: 3.8.55: Solent in scholis fingi materiae ad 
deliberandum similiores controuersüs; 4.2.28: Sed nos ducit scholarum consuetudo, in quibus 
certa quaedam ponuntur (quae themata dicimus) praeter quae nihil est diluendum...; 7.4.28: A 
quo dissensuros scio qui libenter patres figura laedunt,; quod non ausim dicere numquam esse 
faciendum (potest enim materia incidere quae hoc exigat); certe uitandum est quotiens aliter agi 
potest. 
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Quare ne illud quidem semper succurret sic dicentibus: “Patrocinium hoc uoluit qui contro- 
uersiam finxit.” Fortasse enim noluit, sed esto uoluerit: continuone, si ille stulte cogitauit, nobis 
quoque stulte dicendum est? (84) 


Par consequent l’excuse habituelle ne pourra m&me pas servir ἃ ceux <qui döfendent le 
pere> et qui disent: “Celui qui a invent& la controverse a voulu qu’on adoptät ce systäme de 
döfense.” Peut-&tre en effet ne l’a-t-il pas voulu; mais admettons qu’il l’ait voulu, est-ce 
pour nous une raison de parler sottement, parce que son idee &tait sotte? 


On voit que les inventeurs des sujets les concoivent pr&cisöment pour obtenir un 
traitement par “la figure”, ce que Quintilien r&cuse totalement. Mais on com- 
prend aussi que le public, disposant du sujet, attend une performance d’un 
certain type: une controuersia figurata. Il est satisfait d’y trouver ce qu’il attend et 
&prouve d’autant plus de plaisir que “la figure” est trait@e avec plus de virtuosite. 
On peut citer F. Desbordes: “Le discours figur& ainsi compris est une sorte de jeu 
virtuose οὗ l’on s’efforce ἃ qui mieux mieux de faire passer un message qu’on 
n’enonce pas”.'’ Y entre-t-il de l’admiration, qui est pour Aristote l’une des 
sources du plaisir?"® Sans doute, et Quintilien lui-m&me l’associe au plaisir dans 
le cadre de l’elocutio."'?” Mais son analyse ici, c’est que s’il ya admiration de la 
part de l’auditeur, elle est en fin de compte dirig&e davantage vers lui-möme, qui 
s’attribue tout le merite de la compr&hension, que vers l’orateur. Elle est donc de 
nature narcissique et par läa-möme discreditee. 

Derniere question: y a-t-il un plaisir qui soit de l’ordre du rire? Il semble 
qu’on ne rit pas ἃ l’&coute d’une controuersia figurata, sauf peut-ötre pour se 
moquer d’une erreur ou d’une maladresse du d&clamateur.'”° Pourtant une 
source majeure du rire, dans le chapitre 6.3 de l’Institutio, est la presence d’un 
double niveau d’interpretation: telle est la base de beaucoup de bons mots.'”! 
Est-ce que les uerba dubia ou les obliquae sententiae de la controuersia figurata 
font rire? Quintilien, qui les condamne comme superficiels ou de mauvais goüt, 
ne dit rien de tel et l’on peut penser que si c’&tait le cas, il mentionnerait le 
phenomene pour le critiquer. En fait, il est probable que ces proc&d6s sont 


117 Desbordes (1993) 81. 

118 Arist. Rh. 1.1371a31. 

119 Voir 8.Pr.33; 8.3.5 -6. 

120 On en a des t&moignages concernant la d&clamation en genäral. Voir Senäque le p£re, 
Praef. 7.9. 

121 Voir 6.3.47 sq. (amphibolia, uerba duos sensus significantia, aenigma); 68 sq. (ironia, 
allegoria, emphasis); 87 sq. (ambiguitas, ironia) etc. Mais Quintilien ne les approuve pas toujours 
(48), le rire qu’il recherche &tant d’un certain niveau. 
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appreci6s par le public pour leur effet allusif, qui permet la compr&hension tout 
en &vitant l’ennui d’un propos direct.'” Ils suscitent probablement le sourire. 

Il ya pourtant un type de plaisanterie qui se rapproche de la controuersia 
figurata, c’est celui que Quintilien appelle quod dicitur per suspicionem (6.3.88). 
Si notre d&finition de la suspicio comme clef de la controuersia figurata est juste, 
ce type m&rite d’ötre envisag&. Or on notera qu’il vient juste apres la plaisanterie 
par attönuation: cum ab asperioribus ad leniora deflectitur (87), et qu’il est pr&- 
sente comme proche d’elle (ei confine). La plaisanterie per suspicionem est donc 
consideree comme “douce”: elle suscite tr&s probablement le sourire plus que le 
rire. Si donc le recours ἃ la suspicio peut faire sourire dans le cas d’une plai- 
santerie, on peut penser qu’il en &tait de m&me ἃ l’audition d’une controuersia 
figurata, avec toutefois cette röserve que la plaisanterie, qui est un “bon mot”, est 
limit&e ἃ une phrase, souvent möme ἃ un ou deux mots. Quant ἃ pousser jus- 
qu’au comique et ἃ faire rire, ce serait quand mäme trop dangereux lorsqu’on est 
sur une corde raide. 


Conclusion 


Quintilien ne fait pas partie des quidam qui refusent la controuersia figurata. 
Mais il prend aussi ses distances. En marquant un certain flottement entre le 
singulier (figura) et le pluriel (figurae), il sugg&re que la controuersia figurata est 
une figure qui admet des figures.'”? Mais elle n’est pas la figure qui fascine 
certains de ses contemporains. En la pr&sentant comme plus facile que la per- 
suasion directe, il conteste le bien-fond& de cette fascination. En la rattachant ἃ 
l’emphasis plus encore αὐ’ ἃ l’ironie, en la faisant reposer non pas sur la simu- 
latio, mais sur la suspicio, il en presente une conception “s&rieuse”, qui refuse ἃ 
Pauditeur le plaisir facile et narcissique d’un decryptage purement ludique. Ja- 
mais, toute “figur&e” qu’elle est, elle ne doit s’&carter des fondamentaux de la 
persuasion.'”* Finalement, dans ce chapitre, Quintilien fait deux choses com- 
pl&mentaires: il reconnait, dans certaines limites, la lögitimite de la controuersia 
figurata et en möme temps, en quelque sorte, il la dösacralise. 


122 Cic&ron consid&re que l’ambiguite ne fait pas rire: Ambigua sunt in primis acuta atque in 
uerbo posita, non in re. Sed non saepe magnum risum mouent; magis ut belle et litterate dicta 
laudantur (de Orat. 2.253). 

123 Voir 9.1.24: Sed aliud est admittere figuram (on pourrait aussi bien dire ici figuras), aliud 
figuram esse. 

124 La limite infranchissable, la ligne rouge est pour lui le fait de plaider contre sa cause. 


Danielle van Mal-Maeder (Universit& de Lausanne) 
Entre raison et &motions: 

l’ethos du d&clamateur de la cinqui&me 
Grande declamation 


Cette &tude a pour objet la personnalit& du d&clamateur de la cinqui&me Grande 
declamation pseudo-quintilienne telle qu’elle ressort de son discours. Le sujet de 
la controverse met aux prises un p£6re et son fils ἃ propos de la question de 
V’obligation alimentaire. Ce pere avait deux fils, l’un vertueux, l’autre d&bauche. 
Captures par des pirates, les freres &crivirent ἃ leur pere pour qu’il vint les 
racheter, ce qu’il fit apr&s avoir vendu l’ensemble de ses biens. Les pirates ayant 
d&clar& que la rancon apport&e ne suffisait pas pour les racheter tous les deux, le 
pere fut contraint de choisir l’un d’entre eux. Il opta pour son fils d&bauche&, 
tomb& malade durant sa captivite. Celui-ci mourut peu apres. Le second r&ussit ἃ 
s’chapper et, une fois de retour chez lui, refusa d’entretenir son p&re qui le lui 
demandait en vertu d’une loi recurrente de l’univers d&clamatoire: Liberi pa- 
rentes in egestate aut alant aut uinciantur (“Les enfants devront nourrir leurs 
parents dans le besoin ou ötre emprisonn&s”).' Le discours qui nous est parvenu 
sous le nom de Quintilien est celui du p&re plaidant contre son fils. 

Quelques sie&cles plus tard, Ennode, dans sa Dictio 21, a imagin& le discours 
antilogique du fils justifiant son refus d’entretenir son pere.” Le sujet de la 
cinquieme Grande declamation faisait probablement partie du röpertoire decla- 
matoire traditionnel et devait avoir &t& trait@ ἃ de multiples reprises dans les 
&coles antiques. Neanmoins, selon Bruno Bureau qui offre une lecture appro- 
fondie de la dictio d’Ennode, c’est bel et bien ἃ notre cinquieme Grande decla- 
mation que l’&vöque de Pavie r&pond, persuad& que Quintilien en &tait l’auteur. 
De fait, le plaidoyer du fils est pr&ced& d’une pröface d&veloppant une critique 


1 [Quint.] Decl. 5, thöme. Sur cette loi fictionnelle qui trouve ses origines dans la culture 
grecque, voir Lanfranchi (1938) 274-282; Bonner (1949) 95-96; Beltrami (1997) 77-87 et 
passim; voir aussi Zinsmaier (2009) 33-42 ἃ propos de sa cousine Qui in calamitate parentes 
deseruerit, insepultus abiciatur. L’edition employ&e dans cette ätude est celle de Häkanson 
(1982); la traduction est mienne. 

2 De mäme, Lorenzo Patarol, un savant venitien du 18° s., composa en latin une autre antilogie 
ἃ cette Grande declamation; sur cet auteur, voir Bernstein (2013) 149-164 et Martella (ἃ pa- 
raitre). 
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de Quintilien, qui y est cite nomm&ment.? L’analyse de Bureau montre qu’En- 
node, heurt& par le style boursoufl& et pathätique de notre d&clamation, propose 
dans sa dictio une “correction p&dagogique” en plaidant pour une rhötorique de 
la simplicitas, plus proche de la ueritas. Le discours du fils qui refuse de nourrir 
son pere est un discours &thique, marqu& par “la parfaite ad&quation du ca- 
ractöre du personnage aux donnöes du sujet (filius frugi)”: un personnage juste, 
mesure, respectueux de son p&re “en tout point conforme avec son ethos, c’est-ä- 
dire la qualit& de bon fils qui est la sienne”.* Ce faisant, Ennode se conforme aux 
recommandations de Quintilien dans l’Institution oratoire et ἃ sa döfinition du 
discours &thique, un discours qui doit montrer l’excellence morale de l’orateur, 
afin de s’attirer la bienveillance des juges.’ ἃ l’inverse, l’auteur de la cinguiöme 
Grande declamation se serait &cart& de l’enseignement de Quintilien. Son dis- 
cours ferait du pere “un personnage grandiloquent et emporte, dont les attaques 
contre le fils vont jusqu’a l’injure: (5.2) quid agis, impotens, superbe?; (5.4) im- 
potentissime iuuenis; (5.21) ingrate; (5.23) impotentissime generis humani.”° Citant 
cette phrase du p£re: sim licet crudelis ac saeuus, filium tamen diutius amaui (“il 
se peut que je sois feroce et cruel, j’ai pourtant aim& mon fils bien longtemps”), 
Bureau remarque encore: “Dans ce p&re emporte, larmoyant, mais dans lequel 
perce le cynisme, qui pourrait voir un homme digne de pitie?”” Quant ä la 
peinture que le pere fait de son adversaire: “Dans le portrait de ce fils Egoiste, 
calculateur, jaloux et violent, qui pourrait reconnaitre le filius frugi?”® L’auteur 
de la cinqui&me Grande declamation aurait tir& le discours vers une theätrali- 
sation pathötique d&mesuree et la dictio d’Ennode viserait ἃ corriger ces er- 
reurs en donnant en quelque sorte une lecon au maitre antique. En d’autres 


3 Quintilien est möme mentionne& dans l’&nonc& du thöme de cette antilogie: actio contra 
Quintilianum suscepta; voir Bureau (2007) qui, pour la question du paralläle entre ces deux 
controverses, s’appuie sur Häkanson (1986) 2285 - 2290. Si le discours du fils semble repondre 
parfois point par point aux arguments de la cinqui&me Grande declamation, certains passages 
posent n&anmoins probl&me. Ainsi les exempla avanc6s par le fils comme des r&ponses ἃ son 
pere (cf. dictio 21.21 Vogel: protulisti exempla; 21.23: quid nobilia Scipionis ... facta comme- 
moras?) ne trouvent pas de correspondance dans la d&clamation pseudo-quintilienne telle que 
nous la lisons aujourd’hui. L’hypoth&se avanc&e serait qu’Ennode avait sous les yeux une 
version plus complöte que celle qui nous est parvenue: Bureau (2007) 161-163. Voir les 
reserves de Winterbottom (2003) 285-286: “Perhaps most likely, Ennodius knew MD 5, but is 
not in the least concerned to react to it in detail”. 

4 Bureau (2007) 166. 

5 Cf. Quint. Inst. 6.2.13 -14. 

6 Bureau (2007) 166. 

7 Ibid. 168, note 63. 

8 Ibid. 168. 
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termes, la controverse fictionnelle (le conflit entre p6re et fils) se doublerait 
d’une “controverse p&dagogique” opposant Ennode ἃ “Quintilien”. 

Je voudrais partir des @l@ments releves par Bureau pour montrer qu’ils 
participent ἃ la construction de l’ethos du p£re et ἃ la representation nögative de 
son adversaire. Comme j’ai tent& de le montrer ailleurs, le d&clamateur de la 
cinqui&me Grande declamation opere tout ἃ fait volontairement et strat@gique- 
ment un renversement de caracterisation de ses deux fils: son discours est 
construit de maniere ἃ ce que le filius luxuriosus apparaisse comme un filius 
frugi-et inversement-ce qui permet de justifier son choix paradoxal.’ La repre- 
sentation negative du filius frugi n’a selon moi rien d’inconsistant, elle ne de- 
coule pas d’une d£rive de la rhetorique: elle est voulue, et le recours aux injures 
participe ἃ cette deconstruction d’une figure type positive. 


Injures 


Dans un livre röcent, Philippe Dubreuil a &tudie la pratique de l’injure dans la 
littörature latine. Son analyse des traitös de rhetorique (Cic&ron, surtout, et 
Quintilien) montre que le sujet a &t& tr&s peu th&oris& ἃ Rome; le recours aux 
injures n’est pas recommand6, mais il n’est pas non plus interdit. Ce qu’il faut 
eviter, c’est l’outrage et la malignite.'® Cic&ron ne se prive pas, d’ailleurs, de 
truffer ses discours d’injures: sur 32 textes (discours et plaidoiries), Dubreuil 
recense quelque 7386 occurrences injurieuses, avec une densit& de 1 mot sur 55." 

Parmi les termes injurieux que le pere lance ἃ son fils dans notre decla- 
mation, il faut relever la recurrence de l’adjectif impotens, qui apparait deux fois 
au superlatif (supra). Cette injure n’est pas des plus communes. L’adjectif ap- 
parait encore deux fois au vocatif dans le corpus des Grandes declamations.' Le 
terme est associe tantöt a la d&bauche, tantöt au despotisme: ainsi chez Horace, 
qui s’en sert pour qualifier Cl&opätre et son troupeau de sybarites, chez Tite-Live, 
ἃ propos de personnages emportes et tyranniques, ou encore dans l’univers 
tragique de Sön&que oü la d&mesure est reine.'? Surtout, Cic6ron s’en sert ä cing 


9 Van Mal-Maeder (2013) 129-133. 

10 Dubreuil (2013) 317-324. 

11 Ibid. (2013) 198. 

12 [Quint.] Decl. 8.21: de quibus tu aegris, inpotentissima medicina, mentita es!; 13.4: inpo- 
tentissime tyranne; cf. 8. 7: impotens societas; Sen. Con. 9.5.1 et 3, ä propos d’un vieillard 
emporte; 10.3.7, ἃ propos d’un pere accus& de folie par son fils. 

13 Hor. Carm. 1.37.9-12: (regina) contaminato cum grege turpium/morbo uirorum, quidlibet 
impotens/sperare fortunaque dulci/ebria; Liv. 29.9.9; 38.1.9; 39.4.5, etc.; Sen. e.g. Ag. 125; 
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reprises pour qualifier Antoine, dont trois fois au superlatif, comme dans cette 
lettre qui denonce les violations des institutions commises par son adversaire: 


Quae potest enim spes esse in ea republica in qua hominis impotentissimi atque intemper- 
antissimi armis oppressa sunt omnia et in qua nec senatus nec populus uim habet ullam nec 
leges ullae sunt nec iudicia nec omnino simulacrum aliquod ac uestigium ciuitatis? 


Quelle esp&rance, en effet, peut exister sous un rägime οἱ tout est &cras& par les armes d’un 
individu livre ἃ tous les emportements et ä tous les exces, oü ni le senat ni le peuple n’ont 
aucun pouvoir, oü il n’y a plus ni lois, ni tribunaux ni simplement aucun semblant ou 
vestiges d’institutions?!* 


Le m&me Ciceron definit l’impotentia comme un emportement de l’äme en 
complöte r&volte contre la temperance et la mod6ration."° Valere Maxime oppose 
P’impotentia a la maitrise de soi, cite des exemples oü elle dächaine une colöre 
proche de la folie (Sylla, notamment) et l’associe ä l’orgueil (superbia).'° Dans 
son trait& de la colöre, enfin, Sän&que distingue trois paliers dans le d&velop- 
pement des @&motions: un premier mouvement involontaire, suivi d’un second, 
volontaire mais encore maitrisable, puis d’un troisi&me: tertius motus est iam 
impotens, qui non si oportet ulcisci uult sed utique, qui rationem euicit (“le troi- 
sißme est deja desordonne: il veut se venger non pas s’il le faut, mais de toute 
facon; il triomphe de la raison”).”” Au vu de ces textes philosophiques et moraux, 
je suis d’avis que le terme participe au renversement de caracterisation du filius 
frugi, anim@ d’un ressentiment immod£re a l’egard de son p6re et emport& par 
une colöre excessive.'® On peut m&me aller plus loin et, si l’on admet l’intertexte 
ciceronien, voir dans l’emploi de ce mot un moyen suggestif d’associer son 
adversaire ä un ennemi public qui, de par son rejet de la patria potestas, menace 


Tro. 215 et 266; Her. Ο. 419-422: quod amet requirit, uirginum thalamos petit./Si qua est negata, 
rapitur; in populos furit,/nuptas ruinis quaerit et uitium impotens/uirtus uocatur (Dejanire ἃ 
propos d’Hercule). 

14 Cic. Fam. 10.1.1 (trad. J. Beaujeu, Les Belles Lettres); cf. aussi 10.27.1: sin ista pax perditum 
hominem in possessionem impotentissimi dominatus restitura est, hoc animo scito omnis sanos ut 
mortem seruituti anteponant; Phil. 5.22: quae effrenatio impotentis animi!; 5.24: in prouinciam 
firmissimorum et fortissimorum ciuium, qui illum, ne si ita quidem uenisset, ut nullum bellum 
inferret, ferre potuissent inpotentem, iracundum, contumeliosum, superbum, semper poscentem, 
semper rapientem, semper ebrium; 5.42: aduolabat ad urbem a Brundisio homo inpotentissimus 
ardens odio, animo hostili in omnis bonos cum exercitu, Antonius. 

15 Cic. Tusc. 4.34. 

16 Val. Max. 4.1 pr.; 9.3.8; 9.5. 

17 Sen. de Ira 2.4.1 (trad. A. Bourgery, Les Belles Lettres) 

18 Le verbe irasci est employe plusieurs fois ἃ son propos: cf. [Quint.] Decl. 5.3; 5.7; 5.9; 5.21. 
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l’ordre social.'? C’est d’ailleurs bien le manquement ä ses devoirs de fils que 
denonce l’adjectif ingrate (5.21): le fils fait preuve d’ingratitude, alors que son 
pere a vendu tous ses biens pour racheter ses enfants, sans rien mettre de cöt& 
pour ses vieux jours.?° De plus, comme le p&re ne manque pas de le lui rappeler 
en recourant ἃ un argument topique, en lui donnant la vie, il lui a accord& un 
bienfait.?' 

On notera par ailleurs qu’on a affaire, dans notre d&clamation, ἃ des 
apostrophes, le p&re s’adressant directement ä son fils. Naturellement, ces in- 
vectives sont entendues par le jury (fictif) et, dans cette mesure, elles &quivalent 
ἃ une condamnation publique. Le declamateur reaffirme ainsi publiquement sa 
position familiale et sociale de pater familias, qui devrait lui valoir la soumission 
de son adversaire.”” Le recours ἃ l’apostrophe ou ἃ l’exclamation est une figure 
qui permet d’exprimer les &motions du locuteur tout en excitant celles de l’au- 
diteur: c’est ce que nous dit par exemple la Rhetorique ἃ Herennius: 


Exclamatio est quae conficit significationem doloris aut indignationis alicuius per hominis... 
conpellationem... Hac exclamatione si loco utemur, raro, et cum rei magnitudo postulare 
uidebitur ad quam uolemus indignationem animum auditoris adducemus. 


L’exclamation permet d’exprimer un sentiment de douleur ou d’indignation par une 
apostrophe ἃ un homme (...) Si nous employons l’exclamation ä propos, rarement, et quand 
la grandeur du sujet semblera le r&clamer, nous susciterons chez l’auditeur autant d’in- 
dignation que nous le voudrons.”? 


Rapprochons de ce texte la phrase qui introduit la premiere apostrophe, au 
d&but de notre d&clamation, et il apparaitra que c’est bien ä un tel principe que 
le p&re se conforme lorsqu’il injurie son fils: 


19 Pour un autre exemple de rapprochement avec Marc Antoine, voir l’article de Pingoud-Rolle 
dans ce volume. 

20 Cf. [Quint.] Decl. 5.4. 

21 [Quint.] Decl. 5.10. Sur cette question d&battue par Sänäque dans le De Beneficis, voir e.g. 
Marchese (2005) 29-62. 

22 Selon Dubreuil (2013) 324, les injures “font de l’orateur un “höros vengeur” qui, osant dire 
les mots de la honte et de l’opprobre, incarne les valeurs defendues et s’&leve au dessus de la 
boue dans laquelle ces mäömes mots plongent l’adversaire. Ces mömes injures, qui sont le 
langage excrämentiel des pervertis et des infämes, sont, dans la bouche de l’orateur, autant de 
traits redempteurs.” 

23 Rhet. Her. 4.22 (trad. G. Achard, Les Belles Lettres); cf. aussi Cic. de Orat. 2.159; Quint. 
Inst. 9.2.26-27. 
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.„.Aunc ante omnia, qui se queritur in fratris comparatione damnatum, secreti doloris 
indignatione conuenio. Quid agis, impotens, superbe? Tu nescis utrum fuerim redempturus 
ex duobus sanis, ex duobus aegris? 


Mais d’abord, avec l’indignation suscit&e par une douleur enfouie au fond de moi, je 
denonce cet homme qui se plaint d’avoir &t&@ compar& avec son frere et condamn&. Qu’est-ce 
qui te prend, espece de forcen& arrogant? ΤΟΙ, tu ignores lequel d’entre vous j’aurais rachete 
si vous aviez &t& tous deux en bonne sant6, si vous aviez 6t& tous deux malades?* 


Quant ἃ l’exclamation superlative impotentissime generis humani, elle se situe 
dans la p@roraison, la οἷ, selon Quintilien, l’orateur a toute libert& d’exciter 
/’animosit& du jury ἃ l’encontre du prevenu: concitare quoque inuidiam, odium, 
iram liberius in peroratione contingit (“C’est dans la peroraison que l’on peut 
avoir la chance d’exciter plus librement l’envie, la haine, la colöre”.)” L’injure 
n’est pas d&bordement de langage, elle est un moyen de stigmatiser un d&faut, 
un manquement aux valeurs de la societe. 

J’aimerais souligner enfin que le pere n’est pas le seul ä se servir de mots 
desobligeants. Dans la refutatio, le declamateur reprend les reproches de son fils 
qui justifie son refus de nourrir son p6re en l’accusant d’ötre crudelis, saeuus, 
arrogans, impotens, rigidus, immitis (5.8). Ce qu’il faut entendre ici, c’est que le 
fils a tent& de contester la qualit& de pere de son adversaire en denoncant ses 
defauts, c’est-ä-dire de remettre en question la validit@ de la loi dans ce cas 
precis.”° Aussi, lorsque le p&re declare dans cette section sim licet crudelis ac 
saeuus, fillum tamen diutius amaui, ce n’est pas une concession empreinte de 
cynisme, mais une riposte: le d&clamateur reprend les mots m&mes de son 
adversaire pour affirmer son bon droit et rappeler la lettre de la loi. En effet, 
dans sa formulation, la loi ne pr&cise pas qu’un p£re doit meriter d’&tre entretenu 
par son enfant. Un fils a l’obligation de nourrir son pere, quels que puissent ätre 
son caractere ou sa situation: lex, quae inopem, quae patrem nominare contenta 
est, fililum non remisit ad causas (“la loi se contente de dire ‘indigent’ et ‘p6re’: 
elle ne concede pas au fils le droit d’argumenter.”)” Les reproches qui lui sont 
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24 [Quint.] Decl. 5.2, un exemple, peut-&tre, de “metatextualit&” th&orique: voir Stramaglia 
dans ce volume. Dans la derni6re phrase, le p&re suggöre qu’entre ses deux enfants, il avait une 
preference pour son filius frugi. 

25 Quint. Inst. 6.1.14 (trad. J. Cousin, Les Belles Lettres). 

26 C’est aussi ce que fait le declamateur de l’antilogie d’Ennode, e.g. en 21.4: Frustra pastum 
beneficio legis inploras, qui factis tuis naturae iura soluisti. Exhiberi uictum patribus ius decernit. 
Non est tantummodo sacramentum istud in nomine. Dicat uel pirata, si pater es; voir Beltrami 
(1997) 86-87. 

27 [Quint.] Decl. 5.11. 
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adress&s sont repris par le d&clamateur pour affirmer la primaute de la lettre de 
la loi, conformöment au status de la cause:”® 


Quid ais? Rigidus, inmitis sum? Ideo pasce tantum, pasce, non ultra. Malo pro reuerentia 
nominis nostri quicquid praestatis inuiti et cum alitur pater quem quereris indignum, accipere 
mihi uidentur omnes parentes. Si uis, affectum debes, sin minus, necessitate seruitutem, pa- 
tientiam. Non tamquam pater alitur, qui tamquam bonus amatur. 


Que dis-tu? Je suis intraitable, impitoyable? Alors nourris-moi seulement, nourris-moi, rien 
de plus. Ce que vous nous donnez, je prefere que ce soit ἃ contrecoeur par respect pour 
notre titre, et gquand on nourrit un p&re dont on se plaint qu’il n’en est pas digne, ce sont ἃ 
mes yeux tous les parents qui recoivent ce soutien. Si tu y es dispose, tu me dois de 
l’amour, sinon, obligatoirement, de la sujetion, de la soumission. On ne nourrit pas comme 
un pere un homme qui est bon et qu’on aime.”” 


Cette sentence finale, quelque peu alambiquee, r&sume l’id&e que le respect dü 
au p6re est plus important que l’amour qu’on peut lui porter. En d’autres termes, 
nourrir son p6re parce qu’on l’aime est moins me£ritoire que le nourrir parce 
qu’on est son debiteur et qu’on lui doit le respect. Cette pens&e m’amene ἃ la 
seconde partie de ce travail, qui concerne l’utilisation des gnomai dans la cin- 
qui&me Grande declamation. 


Sentences 


On ne trouve pas moins d’une vingtaine de sentences dans ce discours, ce qui 
n’est pas vraiment surprenant quand on se rappelle ce que disent Sänäque le 
Pöre et Quintilien du goüt de leurs contemporains pour les sententiae.”° 
Quintilien consacre plusieurs chapitres aux sentences, dont il recommande un 
usage modöre. Ce sont, selon ses termes, des points lumineux (lumina orationis) 
qui scintillent comme des &tincelles.?' La force de la sentence röside dans le fait 


28 Sur la theorie des status legales et sur l’opposition entre la lettre (scriptum) et l’esprit 
(uoluntas) de la loi, voir Russell (1983) 65-71; Calboli Montefusco (1984) 153-166; Berti 
(2007) 125-127. Cette discussion se retrouve ἃ propos de la m&me loi chez Sen. Con. 1.7.11: 
fere omnes (sc. declamatores) hac usi sunt diuisione an lex causam nec patris nec filii aestimet, 
sed omnis pater a filio alendus est. Latro dixit legem hanc pro malis patribus scriptam esse, bonos 
etiam sine lege ali; la m&me idee est exprim&e avec emphase par notre d&clamateur: perdiderunt 
pulchritudinem sanctitatemque naturae, qui putant illis parentibus iura succurrere, quibus apud 
liberos salua est de mutua caritate reuerentia ([Quint.] Decl. 5.7). 

29 [Quint.] Decl. 5.8. 

30 Sen. Con. 1 pr. 22; Quint. Inst. 8.5.2; 8.5.13-14 et 22-25. 

31 Quint. Inst. 8.5.29 et 34; cf. aussi 12.10.48; Rhet. Her. 4.24 - 25. 
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qu’elle est “un terme de valeur universelle” (uox uniuersalis) et qu’elle “res- 
semble ä un conseil ou ἃ une d£cision” (similes sunt consiliis aut decretis).” 
Conform&öment ἃ la manie classificatrice des trait&s de rh&torique, il en distingue 
differents types: outre les sentences gnomiques, on trouve les enthym&mes, les 
&piphonemes, les noema, les clausules. La critique s’est bien sür pench&e sur la 
presence des sententiae dans les d&clamations, pour v£rifier leur ad&quation 
avec la theorie et caser chaque sp&cimen dans son compartiment.”? Neanmoins, 
la fonction des sentences (qu’elles soient gnomiques ou particulieres) au sein du 
discours meörite d’ötre examin&e plus attentivement, car elles participent ἃ la 
caracterisation des personnages. 

Dans notre declamation, on note une pr&pondörance des sentences gno- 
miques, binaires le plus souvent, caracteris&es par l’emploi de mots ind£finis, du 
present generalisant, ainsi que par l’absence de d&termination. Plusieurs d’entre 
elles comportent pourtant une vis&e critique et contribuent ä la reprösentation 
negative du fils. Par exemple lorsque le p6re s’adresse ἃ la communaut& des fils 
pour leur rappeler leur devoir d’obligation: 


Non est beneficium quod pascitis, sed est facinus quod negatis. 
Nous nourrir ne constitue pas un bienfait; refuser de le faire est un crime.”* 
Ou lorsqu’il läche ἃ son adversaire: 


Non exigo ut tuis manibus porrigas cibos, ut consoleris, ut foueas. Proice, quod rapiam, abicie, 
quod colligam. Genus ultionis est pascere nec misereri. 


Je n’exige pas que tu me tendes ἃ manger de tes propres mains, que tu me consoles, que tu 
me röconfortes. Lance-moi quelque chose, je l’attraperai, jette-le moi, je le ramasserai. C’est 
une forme de vengeance que de nourrir sans &prouver de pitie.” 


Ou encore: 


Excedit omnem scelerum comparationem patrem mendicum facere nec pascere. 


32 Quint. Inst. 8.5.3; Quintilien emploie le terme sententia tant pour däsigner la formulation 
d’une verit& gänärale (g<nöme, ou maxime) qu’ä propos d’un &nonce percutant, un “trait” (Cousin 
ad loc. p. 291 qui cite Kriel [1961]); voir Delarue (1979); Sinclair (1995) 152-163. 

33 On consultera avec profit Desbordes (1997); Breij (2006); Berti (2007) 155 - 182; Zinsmaier 
(2009) 77-86. 

34 [Quint.] Decl. 5.7, un exemple parmi d’autres de sentence “par opposition” (ex diuersis ou ex 
contraris: Quint. Inst. 8.5.5 et 8.5.18). 

35 [Quint.] Decl. 5.9. 
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Aucun crime, en comparaison, n’est plus grave que de faire de son p&re un mendiant et de 
ne pas le nourrir.?° 


Dans cette affirmation sentencieuse, la tournure active patrem mendicum facere 
resonne comme une denonciation: c’est le fils, et non les pirates, qui est res- 
ponsable de la misere de son p6re. Ces sentences, on le voit, sont proches de la 
diatribe. Dotees d’une force de gen£ralisation, elles stigmatisent l’ingratitude, 
l’impiete et la cruaute du fils. Comme les injures, leur fonction est agonistique; 
elles suscitent l’indignation. Aristote note justement ἃ propos des maximes: 


Καθόλου δὲ μὴ ὄντος καθόλου εἰπεῖν μάλιστα ἁρμόττει ἐν σχετλιασμῷ καὶ δεινώσει, καὶ EV 
τούτοις ἢ ἀρχόμενον ἢ ἀποδείξαντα. 


Genßraliser ce qui n’est pas gen6ral s’accorde surtout avec la plainte οἱ l’exag£ration, et cela 
soit en commencant, soit apres la d&monstration.” 


En m&me temps, les sentences contribuent ä la caracterisation du p&re, dont 
elles r&velent les dispositions morales. Aristote, toujours, souligne le potentiel 
ethique de la sentence: 


Ἁρμόττει δὲ γνωμολογεῖν ἡλικίᾳ μὲν πρεσβυτέρων, περὶ δὲ τούτων ὧν ἔμπειρός τίς ἐστιν, 
WO τὸ μὲν μὴ τηλικοῦτον ὄντα γνωμολογεῖν ἀπρεπὲς ὥσπερ καὶ τὸ μυθολογεῖν, περὶ δὲ ὧν 
ἄπειρος, ἠλίθιον καὶ ἀπαίδευτον. 


Enoncer des maximes s’accorde avec l’äge des vieillards, et les sujets sont ceux dont 
l’orateur a l’experience; car &noncer des maximes quand on n’a pas cet äge est mals&ant, 
comme conter des fables; et le faire sur des sujets dont on n’a pas l’experience est sottise ou 
manque d’&ducation.”® 


De m&me, Quintilien remarque: 


Magis enim decet eos in quibus est auctoritas, ut rei pondus etiam persona confirmet. Quis enim 
ferat puerum aut adulescentulum aut etiam ignobilem si iudicet in dicendo et quodam modo 
praecipiat? 


Elles conviennent si&ent mieux, en effet, aux personnes qui ont de l’autorit&, de sorte que 
la personnalit& ajoute m&äme du poids ἃ la chose. Souffrirait-on, en effet, qu’un enfant ou 


36 [Quint.] Decl. 5.11. 
37 Arist. Rh. 1395a (trad. M. Dufour, Les Belles Lettres); voir Sinclair (1995) 46-47. 


38 Arist. Rh. 1395a; cf. aussi 1395b: ἠθικοὺς γὰρ ποιεῖ τοὺς λόγους; 1418a: γνώμαις δὲ 


χρηστέον καὶ ἐν διηγήσει καὶ Ev πίστει ἠθικὸν γὰρ ...; voir Sinclair (1995) 45-46 et 49. 
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un tout jeune adolescent ou mäöme un homme de condition modeste parlät avec l’autorite 
d’un juge et, pour ainsi dire, celle d’un donneur de conseils??? 


La sentence donne de l’autorite. Elle convient ἃ une personne adulte. Mieux: elle 
met en valeur la moralit@ de celui qui l’@nonce. Sa force vient de son caractere 
convenu, dans la mesure oü, comme le note encore Aristote, elle ne peut que 
rencontrer l’approbation gen6rale: 


Ἔχουσι δ᾽ eig τοὺς λόγους βοήθειαν μεγάλην μίαν μὲν διὰ τὴν POPTIKÖTNTA τῶν ἀκροατῶν: 
χαίρουσι γὰρ ἐάν τις καθόλου λέγων ἐπιτύχῃ τῶν δοξῶν ἃς ἐκεῖνοι κατὰ μέρος ἔχουσιν. 


Les maximes sont d’un grand secours pour les discours; d’abord gräce au d&faut de culture 
des auditeurs: ils sont contents si un orateur, &nongant une formule gen&rale, rencontre les 
opinions qu’ils ont eux-mämes dans leur cas particulier.*° 


Voici quelques-unes des sentences qui ponctuent le discours du pere. Toutes 
sont en lien avec les &venements qu’il a vecus; toutes d&voilent son caractere 
juste et pieux, et le fait qu’il est un pere aimant: 


Ex duobus liberis neutrum magis amat, qui redimit aegrum. 
Il n’a pas de pröference pour l’un ou pour l’autre, celui qui rachäte son enfant malade.*' 
Nemo umquam plus pro liberis dedit, quam qui sibi nihil reliquit. 


Jamais personne n’a donn& davantage ä ses enfants que celui qui n’a rien laiss& pour soi- 
m&me.”” 


Hic solus maior affectus est quam filios amare: filii misereri. 


Le seul sentiment qui surpasse l’amour qu’on &prouve pour ses fils, le voici: avoir pitie de 
Yun de ses fils.* 


Cum ex duobus captiuis languet alter, una est inaequalitas patris eligere sanum. 


Quand sur deux enfants faits prisonniers l’un est malade, la seule injustice qu’un pere peut 
commettre est de choisir celui qui est en bonne sante.“* 


39 Quint. Inst. 8.5.8; dans l’antilogie d’Ennode, d’ailleurs, le däclamateur ne recourt quasiment 
jamais aux sentences. 

40 Arist. Rh. 1395b; voir Bennington (1985) 40-44 (“Persuasion and the Doxa”); Sinclair 
(1995) 47-48; comparer Quint. Inst. 5.11.36-37 et 41; cf. aussi Sen. Ep. 94.43. 

41 [Quint.] Decl. 5.1. 

42 Ibid. 5.4. 

43 Ibid. 5.14. 

44 Ibid. 5.15. 
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Ou encore celle-ci, qui suggöre que le p&re avait l’intention de revenir delivrer 
son second fils, et transpose sa decision de donner la priorit@ ἃ son enfant 
malade sur le plan logique et rationnel: 


Quaecumque explicari coaceruatione non possunt, per partes uicesque seruantur et facilius est 
diuisa subtrahere, quorum magnitudo laborat in solido. 


Quand il ya amoncellement de probl&mes impossibles ä rösoudre, on les examine unä un 
et tour ἃ tour, et il est plus facile de les &liminer si on les prend s&paröment qu’en bloc, 
quand leur taille rend la chose malais&e.“ 


Ces sentences qui ponctuent le discours &l&vent le cas particulier vers le gen6ral, 
en faisant de celui qui les @nonce le porte-parole d’une verit@ communäment 
admise. Elles rel&vent en quelque sorte d’un droit coutumier et, tout comme la 
loi Liberi parentes in egestate aut alant aut uinciantur, appuient la legitimite des 
revendications du p6re. La plupart du temps, elles viennent clore un de@velop- 
pement qu’elles rösument de facon percutante, structurant le discours de ma- 
niere ἃ le rendre intelligible. Ainsi non seulement elles donnent du döclamateur 
l’image d’un p&re aimant, juste et pieux, mais aussi celle d’un orateur cohörent, 
pose, röflechi et dot@ de bon sens-du bon sens commun. De möme que la 
sentence est expression d’une sagesse partag&e par tous (ἃ l’exception de son 
adversaire), de mäme les lieux communs, sur lesquels l’opinion generale se 
retrouve aussi, servent la caracterisation &thique du d&clamateur-par opposition 
ä son adversaire: 


Voluit nos ille mortalitatis artifex deus in commune succurrere et per mutuas auxiliorum uices in 
altero quemque, quod pro se timeret, asserere. (...) In aliena fame sui quisque miseretur. Sic 
cibos obsidio partitur, sic inopiam pariter nauigantium frequenter unius alimenta pauerunt. 
Hinc et ille affectus, quod ignotis cadaueribus humum ingerimus, et insepultum quodlibet 
corpus nulla festinatio tam rapida transcurrit, ut non quantulocumque ueneretur aggestu. 


C’est la volonte du dieu cr&ateur des mortels que nous nous secourions les uns les autres et 
qu’en nous entraidant r&ciproquement, chacun protege autrui de ce qu’il pourrait craindre 
pour lui-möme. (...) Quand un autre a faim, chacun a piti& pour soi. Ainsi lors d’un siöge, on 
se partage la nourriture, ainsi la pitance d’un seul homme a souvent ravitaille de facon 
egale des marins affames; personne ne passe devant un corps priv& de sepulture, quel qu’il 
soit, avec tant de präcipitation et de häte qu’il ne l’honore avec un tertre, aussi modeste 
soit-il.*° 


45 Ibid. 5.12. ἃ l’inverse, dans la deuxi&me narratio (epidiegesis), le pre racontera avoir choisi 
son fils malade sur un coup de täte, pouss& par la pitie: cf. 5.20. 
46 [Quint.] Decl. 5.6. 
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Pour resumer ce que j’ai tente de montrer jusqu’ici: notre d&clamateur n’a rien 
d’un personnage emporte. L’analyse en contexte des injures et des sentences 
montre qu’elles servent la construction d’une figure d’autorit@ qui correspond ἃ 
son äge et ἃ sa position sociale. Mais le d&clamateur sait aussi se montrer 
&motionnel quand il le faut: on l’a vu avec les injures, qui sont une forme 
d’expression d’&motion destinee ἃ susciter a leur tour l’&motion du jury. D’autres 
moyens generateurs d’emotion sont mis en oeuvre dans son discours, dans 
l’epidiegesis, notamment, qui pr&ecede et pr&öpare la p&roraison: par exemple la 
description du cachot dans lequel le fils malade se meurt (5.16 et 5.19), ou encore 
les &thopees enchässees de ce filius luxuriosus qui r&velent paradoxalement la 
noblesse de son caract£ere (5.20 et 5.21). Discours &thique et discours pathetique 
ne sont pas incompatibles; tous deux trouvent leur place au sein de l’argu- 
mentation, tous deux servent la construction de la personnalit& complexe du 
declamateur.”” 


Des &motions hors norme? 


Pour terminer, je voudrais me pencher sur un passage dans lequel le declama- 
teur r&pond au reproche qui lui est fait d’avoir gaspille son argent pour racheter 
un mourant: 


Insta nunc, si uidetur, ac subinde, iuuenis, interroga, cur aegrum potius elegerim. Reddi a me 
posse rationem, cur hoc fecerim, putas? Ego non possem, nec si te redemissem. Quid enim, si 
respondere iubeas orbitatem, cur in exequias totos egerat census, quid sibi uelit ille funebrium 
longus ordo pomparum, cur super flagrantes iaceant rogos, cur ardenti non diuellantur am- 
plexu? Et ego dico, proclamo, fateor: error istud, dementiae furor est, cum feceris. 


Continue maintenant ä me questionner, si tu veux, et demande-moi encore et encore, mon 
garcon, pourquoi j’ai choisi mon fils malade plutöt que toi. Tu crois que je peux expliquer 
mon geste? J’en serais incapable, möme si je t’avais rachete toi. Et pareil, si tu sommais 
tous les p&res endeuill&s du monde d’expliquer ἃ quoi bon tout cet argent depens& pour les 
fungrailles, pourquoi ce cortege funebre interminable, ἃ quoi bon se coucher sur le bücher 
enflammeö, pourquoi ne pas s’arracher ä cette &treinte brülante? ΜΟΙ aussi je le dis, je le 
crie, je le confesse, apr&s coup, c’&tait insens&, de la folie furieuse.“* 


47 Les trait&s de rhötorique mentionnent d’ailleurs les &thop&es “pathätiques” (qui r&velent une 
disposition morale passag&re), “ethiques” (qui revelent une disposition morale durable) et les 
&thop&es “mixtes”: cf. e.g. [Hermog.] 9.6; Aphton. 11.2, avec les notes deM. Patillon ad loc. (Les 
Belles Lettres). 

48 [Quint.] Decl. 5.17. 
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Pour mieux Ecarter la critique qui lui est adress&e, le d&clamateur s’englobe dans 
la communaute des p£res frapp6s d’un tel chagrin ἃ la mort de leur enfant que 
non seulement ils organisent des fun&railles coüteuses, mais vont jusqu’ä 
etreindre le cadavre sur le bücher au risque de se consumer litt&ralement de 
douleur. On a affaire ici ἃ l’aveu d’un comportement d&mesur& dont on sera bien 
en peine de trouver un parallele dans la litterature antique: quel pere agit de la 
sorte?* Au contraire, de nombreux auteurs recommandent la mod6ration dans 
Pexpression du deuil, comme Sen&que, dans une lettre reprochant ἃ un certain 
Marullus son chagrin demesur& apres la perte de son jeune enfant: 


Innumerabilia sunt exempla eorum qui liberos iuuenes sine lacrimis extulerint, qui in senatum 
aut in aliquod publicum officium a rogo redierint et statim aliud egerint. 


Il ya des exemples sans nombre de p£res qui suivirent sans pleurer le convoi d’enfants 
adultes; qui, du bücher, revinrent au senat ou ἃ l’exercice de quelque charge publique et 
passerent incontinent ἃ d’autres soins.”° 


Quand Pline le Jeune d&plore la mort de la fille de Fundanus, il n’en bläme pas 
moins la conduite du p£re qui, sous l’emprise d’une douleur excessive, se laisse 
aller ἃ des d&penses extravagantes.’' Dans son recueil de faits remarquables, 
Val&re Maxime ne cite que des exemples de peres endeuillös ayant su röprimer 
leur &motion. De möme Plutarque, dans sa Consolation ἃ Apollonius sur la mort 
de son fils, recommande ἃ son destinataire de mesurer sa douleur, en deroulant 
un catalogue d’exempla: autant de personnages historiques ayant fait face ä 
leurs devoirs en depit de leur deuil.” Parmi eux, D&mosthene, qui venait de 
perdre sa fille, n’en retourna pas moins ἃ la vie publique sept jours plus tard, au 
grand dam d’Eschine qui lui reprocha cette insensibilite: Eschine n’avait pas vu, 
ajoute Plutarque, qu’en voulant blämer la conduite de D&mosthöne, il la louait.?? 


49 On peut citer quand m&me Caton, dans la Pharsale, qui deplore la ruine de Rome en se 
comparant ä un p£re allumant le bücher de son enfant: ceu morte parentem/natorum orbatum 
longum producere funus/ad tumulos iubet ipse dolor, iuuat ignibus atris/inseruisse manus con- 
structoque aggere busti/ipsum atras tenuisse faces: non ante reuellar/exanimem quam te com- 
plectar, Roma, tuumque/nomen, libertas, et inanem prosequar umbram (Luc. 2.297 -- 303). 
Comme le note Fantham (1992) 134 ad loc., cette expression de douleur n’est pas exactement 
compatible avec l’enseignement stoicien, “but neither epic nor tragedy can achieve any power 
without emotional involvement”. Le motif du bücher en lien avec la perte d’un enfant se retrouve 
dans la p&roraison de [Quint.] Decl. 4.22; 6.23; cf. aussi 8.7; 10.4; 10.16; Quint. Inst. 6 pr.3-4 
(infra p. 106.). 

50 Sen. Ep. 99.6 (trad. H. Noblot, Les Belles Lettres). 

51 Plin. Ep. 5.16. 

52 Plu. Moral. 114e. 

53 Plu. Moral. 119c; cf. aussi Cic. Tusc. 3.26. 
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Que cette th&matique stoicienne avait donne lieu ä des debats dans le milieu de 
la rh&torique ressort du recueil de Sen&que le P£re, qui rapporte deux souvenirs 
illustrant l’attitude oppose&e des d@clamateurs Asinius Pollion et Haterius face ἃ 
la mort de leur enfant: 


Memini intra quartum diem, quam Herium filium amiserat, declamare eum nobis, sed tanto 
uehementius quam umquam, ut appareret hominem natura contumacem cum fortuna sua 
rixari; nec quicquam ex ordine uitae solito remisit (...) O magnos uiros, qui fortunae succumbere 
nesciunt et aduersas res suae uirtutis experimenta faciunt! Declamauit Pollio Asinius intra 
quartum diem, quam filium amiserat: praeconium illud ingentis animi fuit malis suis insul- 
tantis. At contra A. Haterium scio tam imbecillo animo mortem Sexti fili tulisse, ut non tantum 
recenti dolori cederet sed ueteris quoque et oblitterati memoriam sustinere non posset. Memini, 
cum diceret controuersiam de illo, qui a sepulchris trium filiorum abstractus iniuriarum agit, 
mediam dictionem fletu eius interrumpi. Deinde tanto maiore impetu dixit, tanto miserabilius, 
ut appareret, uam magna interim pars esset ingeniü dolor. 


Je me souviens avoir entendu Pollion d&clamer devant nous quatre jours apr&s avoir perdu 
son fils Herius, et avec plus de force que jamais: on voyait que sa nature hautaine luttait 
contre sa fortune; il ne changea rien non plus ἃ son genre de vie habituel (...) Quels grands 
hommes ceux qui ne savent pas de plier sous les coups de la fortune et dont l’adversit& ne 
fait qu’&prouver la vertu! Asinius Pollion d&clama quatre jours apres avoir perdu son fils: 
c’&tait hautement proclamer la grandeur d’une äme qui däfie son malheur. Au contraire je 
sais que Hat&rius supporta avec tant de faiblesse la mort de son fils Sextus, que non 
seulement il s’abandonnait ἃ sa douleur, encore röcente, mais que, deja ancienne et ef- 
facee, il ne pouvait en supporter le souvenir. Je me souviens que, traitant la controverse de 
l’homme qui, arrach& du tombeau de ses trois fils, intente un proc&s pour actes contraires 
aux lois, les larmes, au milieu du discours, le forc&rent ä s’interrompre: ensuite il reprit sur 
un ton beaucoup plus ardent et plus pathetique, qui nous fit bien voir toute la place que la 
douleur tient parfois dans le talent.°* 


Juxtapos&es selon la pratique rh&torique du parallele, ces deux anecdotes pr&- 
sentent une dimension didactique @vidente, soulign&e par les interventions 
enonciatives du m&morialiste. Elles montrent que la d&clamation rel&ve de la 
sphöre publique: möme si aucun de ces deux personnages ne dirigeait d’Ecole, 


54 Sen. Con. 4 pr.4 (trad. H. Bornecque, Classiques Garnier). La d&clamation trait&e par Haterius 
oppose un pere incapable de s’arracher au tombeau de ses trois enfants ἃ un döbauch& qui 
l’avait force ἃ quitter ses habits de deuil pour assister ä un festin: le noeud de cette controverse 
repose donc sur deux attitudes excessives. Lors du proc6s qu’il intente au debauch6, le pere 
remarque avec amertume (Sen. Con. 4.1.1): credo mirari aliquem quod in forum amissis modo 
liberis ueniam. At ego iam in conuiuio fui. Cf. aussi Sen. Con. 5.1, qui met en scene un autre 
personnage se plaignant d’avoir &t& empä&ch& de “vivre” son deuil comme il l’entendait (ayant 
perdu sa femme, ses trois enfants et tous ses biens, il voulait se pendre, mais un passant l’avait 
delivr& de la mort en coupant la corde). 
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möme si Asinius Pollion pröferait s’adresser ἃ un cercle d’amis, d&clamer ap- 
parait comme une activit& sociale impliquant un cloisonnement entre sphere 
publique et privee.” Söne&que prösente ä ses fils (et ä ses lecteurs) le compor- 
tement oppos& de deux d&clamateurs face ἃ un m&me malheur. Chez Asinius 
Pollion, la figure publique l’emporte sur le p&re, ce qui amene Seneque ἃ s’ex- 
tasier sur sa force d’äme. Chez Hat£erius, qui ne maltrise pas ses &motions, c’est 
la dimension paternelle qui pr&vaut, mais, comme le souligne Sen&que, ce de- 
bordement prösente des avantages. Car quand le sujet d’une d&clamation amene 
Haterius ἃ endosser le röle d’un pere endeuille, la realite rejoint la fiction: 
declamateur τόθ] et d&clamateur fictif se confondent sur le plan du pathos. 
L’&motion authentique de Haterius donne ἃ sa parole une force persuasive 
particuliere, celle-Ja m&me que Quintilien recommande de rechercher ἃ travers 
une forme d’empathie.°® 

Ä la lJumiöre de ces textes, on voit bien ἃ quel point l’expression de l’&motion 
est ἃ double tranchant. D’un cöte, elle fait apparaitre notre d&clamateur comme 
un ötre sensible, aimant, comme un p6re pour lequel la loi s’applique de plein 
droit; en m&me temps, elle permet de susciter les &motions du jury par l’&vo- 
cation d’une scöne pathetique et tragique.” De l’autre, au vu des discussions 
qu’un tel comportement peut engendrer, la manifestation d’un deuil immodere 
pourrait deservir sa cause. Alors, notre d&clamateur se serait-il laiss& emporter? 
Une r&ponse possible serait d’operer une distinction-a la maniere de la theorie 
du roman-entre le “je-d&clam&” dans le “temps de l’histoire” et le “je-decla- 
mant” dans le “temps du discours”. Car si on distingue entre le personnage du 
p6re, aux moment des faits, et celui du d@clamateur, au moment du proces, la 
contradiction s’att@nue. Dans le r&cit des faits (narratio), le p&re decrit ses h&- 
sitations: il aurait voulu racheter son fils prefere, son filius frugi, mais sa con- 
science lui dictait d’emporter le malade. Puis sur un coup de töte, @branl& par les 
mots que lui avait adress&s son fils repenti, il avait choisi ce dernier (5.20). De 
m&me, au moment des fune£railles, il s’&tait laiss@ d&border par les &motions, des 
&motions d&sormais maltrisees, comme le montrent les mots error, dementiae 
furor et le parfait feceris. Ces mots sont ceux du “je-d@clamant”, dans le “temps 
du discours” qui jette un regard rötrospectif sur son comportement d’alors. Au 
moment de plaider sa cause, le p&re a repris ses esprits et le contröle de lui- 


55 Cf. Sen. Con. 4 pr.2: Pollio Asinius numquam admissa multitudine declamauit; sur ce per- 
sonnage, voir Berti (2007) 132-139; sur Haterius, voir Balbo (2007) 3-22. 

56 Cf. Quint. Inst. 6.1.25 -26; 6.2.27 et 36; 11.1.38-41 et 55; cf. aussi Cic. de Orat. 2.190 - 
196. 

57 L’insensibilit@ de p&res ou de märes ayant perdu leur enfant est dänoncee e.g. chez [Quint.] 
Decl. 6.2; 8.7; 10.16. 
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m&me-ce dont t&moignent la maltrise de son discours et les sentences qui, on l’a 
vu, font ressortir son caract&re &thique et raisonn&. 

Je propose donc de lire ce passage comme l’aveu d’une faiblesse passag&re 
et revolue; un aveu touchant qu’il faut rapprocher des pages de /’Institution 
oratoire oü Quintilien exprime avec une immense &motion sa douleur d’avoir 
perdu son fils aine. Dans le prooemium du livre 6, adress& ἃ Marcellus Vitorius, 
Quintilien raconte ἃ son destinataire que la mort de son enfant &tait survenue 
alors qu’il redigeait son trait& et qu’il avait hösit& ἃ poursuivre son oeuvre. Ce 
recit, οὐ dominent les temps du passe, bascule tout ἃ coup au prösent pour se 
faire monologue tragique: 


Quid nunc agam? Aut quem ultra esse usum mei, dis repugnantibus, credam? (...) Unum igitur 
optimum fuit, infaustum opus et quidquid hoc est in me infelicium litterarum super inmaturum 
funus consumpturis uiscera mea flammis inicere neque hanc impiam uiuacitatem nouis insuper 
curis fatigare. Quis enim mihi bonus parens ignoscat, si studere amplius possum, ac non oderit 
hanc animi mei firmitatem si quis in me alius usus uocis quam ut incusem deos superstes 
omnium meorum, nullam in terras despicere prouidentiam tester? 


Que faire maintenant? A quoi puis-je me croire utile desormais, puisque les dieux sont 
contre moi? (...) Le seul et le meilleur parti aurait &t& de jeter cet ouvrage maudit par le sort 
et tout ce qu’il ya en moi de litt&rature infortun&e dans les flammes qui allaient consumer 
prematuröment mes entrailles, et ne pas fatiguer de surcrolt par de nouveaux soucis une 
vitalit& dont la persistance est impie. Quel bon p£re en effet me pardonnerait de pouvoir me 
livrer encore ἃ l’&tude, et ne trouverait odieuse une force d’äme qui permet ἃ ma voix un 
autre usage que d’accuser les dieux pour m’avoir fait survivre ἃ tous les miens et de 
temoigner qu’aucune providence n’abaisse ses regards vers les terres?°® 


Dans ces lignes qui, par leur style et leur tonalit@ pathetique, detonent par 
rapport au reste de l’ouvrage,°’ on observe un changement &nonciatif et &thique: 
la situation d’@nonciation est ici celle du moment de l’Ecriture et la figure de 
Quintilien p&re prend le dessus sur celle du rh&teur. En möme temps, l’@vocation 
d’un autodafe sur le bücher de son enfant souligne la mat£rialit& du livre que le 
lecteur tient dans ses mains: la raison a pris le pas sur l’&motion, Quintilien a 
mene ἃ bien son projet didactique, qui vise ἃ former l’orateur id&al, dot& des plus 


58 Quint. Inst. 6 pr.3-4. Dans ce mäme passage, qui introduit les pr&ceptes sur la peroratio οἷ 
le pathos est de mise, Quintilien &voque encore la mort de sa femme et celle de son plus jeune 
fils; voir Zinsmaier (2003) qui met en relation ce prooemium avec la topique du parens superstes 
dans la rhätorique d&clamatoire: “Es ist nicht unwahrscheinlich, dass Quintilian selbst während 
seiner langjährigen Tätigkeit als Rhetor mit seinen Schülern gelegentlich über derlei Themen 
deklamierte und daher mit der Topik der Klage über Jungverstorbene vertraut war.” 

59 Winterbottom (1975) 91-92; Zinsmaier (2003) 156. 
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hautes qualitös oratoires, morales et civiques.°° De möme, le d&clamateur de la 
cinqui&me Grande declamation s’est repris pour rappeler ἃ son fils ses obliga- 
tions envers son p6re et r&affirmer sa patria potestas devant la communaut& 
civique.! Et s’il reconnait s’ötre laisse d@border par les &motions, c’est qu’il est 
en bonne compasgnie: il s’inscrit dans la lign&e d’orateurs et de rheteurs plus ou 
moins cel&bres, ayant su r&primer leurs &motions ou les transcender; autant de 
professionnels de la parole convoqu6s autour d’un bücher fun&raire, ἃ travers ce 
qu’on pourrait appeler une “intertextualit@ de l’&motion”. 


60 Quintilien fait &tat du moment οἱ il se ressaisit au präsent de l’Ecriture: cf. Inst. 6 pr. 14: Sed 
uiuimus et aliqua uiuendi ratio quaerenda est, credendumque doctissimis hominibus, qui unicum 
aduersorum solacium litteras putauerunt. Si quando tamen ita resederit praesens impetus ut 
aliqua tot luctibus alia cogitatio inseri possit, non iniuste petierim morae ueniam. Quis enim dilata 
studia miretur quae potius non abrupta esse mirandum est? 

61 Le souvenir de ces pages &mouvantes de l’Institution oratoire apparait aussi quand le fils 
malade de la d&clamation console son pöre, alors qu’il est ἃ bout de forces (5.20 et 21): 
comparer Quint. Inst. 6 pr.11 quo ille animo, qua medicorum admiratione mensum octo valetu- 
dinem tulit! Ut me in supremis consolatus est! 


Catherine Schneider (Universit& de Strasbourg) 
L’oeil ἃ ’aauvre dans le Tombeau ensorcele 
du pseudo-Quintilien (Decl. 10) 


Videre filium pervigiles meruistis, oculi, “la vision de mon fils, ἃ force de veiller, 
vous l’avez bien me£rit&e, vous, mes yeux”' - qu’ils soient endormis ou &veilles, 
secs ou larmoyants, aveugles ou clairvoyants, les yeux sont de mille et une 
facons ἃ l’oeuvre dans le Tombeau ensorcele du pseudo-Quintilien. Ce proc&s 
fictif au titre &vocateur oppose une femme ἃ son mari, qu’elle poursuit en justice 
pour mauvais traitements, l’accusant d’avoir fait disparaitre par magie leur fils 
defunt - ou son fantöme? - qu’elle voyait chaque soir depuis sa mort? et dont 
elle röclame le retour. Voir et faire voir ce qui n’est plus, ou ce qui n’est pas, c’est 
aussi l’un des enjeux de ce plaidoyer fictif, qui prend @galement, au travers de ce 
mbotif, la forme d’une röflexion en creux sur l’imagination, dans sa faculte ἂ (se) 
reprösenter l’invisible, absent ou abstrait. 

C’est d’emblee dans le regard de l’enfant moribond, saisi dans un tableau 
hautement pathetique, au moment m&me de son d£c6s, que la narration prend 
sa source: 


Ä peine le sang visqueux avait-il mortellement &trangl& toutes les veines de son corps glac& 
et l’ultime &tincelle s’&tait-elle &vanouie de son regard flottant, que, d&jä, le pere s’en &tait 
remis aux medecins qui d&sesp6raient. Sa mere avait pourtant encore l’impression de le 
voir respirer et elle s’Ecriait que le corps avait retrouv& sa chaleur vitale partout oü elle 
V’avait rechauffe de ses baisers.? 


1 [Quint.] Decl. 10.13; les textes et traductions du Sepulcrum incantatum ici presentes sont 
repris de Schneider (2013), auquel nous nous permettons de renvoyer le lecteur pour le com- 
mentaire de detail; sauf mention contraire, tous les autres textes latins cit&s sont &galement 
traduits par nos soins d’apr&s les Editions de Russell (2001) pour Quintilien, de Häkanson 
(1989) pour Sänäque le Pere, Shackleton Bailey (1989) pour les Declamationes minores, 
Häkanson (1978) pour Calpurnius Flaccus et d’apres les &ditions parues ἃ ce jour dans la 
collection de Cassino ou, ἃ d&faut, de Hakanson (1982), pour les Declamationes maiores. 

2 [Quint.] Decl. 10. pr.: Malae tractationis sit actio. Quae amissum filium nocte videbat in somnis, 
indicavit marito. Ille adhibito mago incantavit sepulcrum. Mater desiüt videre filium. Accusat 
maritum malae tractationis, “Soit une action pour mauvais traitements. Une femme, qui voit son 
fils disparu la nuit en r&ve, le dit ἃ son mari. Lui, avec l’aide d’un sorcier, fait jeter un sort sur 
son tombeau. La märe cesse de voir son fils. Elle accuse son mari de mauvais traitements”. 
3 [Quint.] Decl. 10.4: Iam gelidi piger corporis sanguis omnis in mortem strinxerat venas et 
natantium fulgor extremus vanescebat oculorum, et iam desperantibus medicis crediderat pater. 
Adhuc tamen spirare matri videbatur, et uamcumque corporis partem osculis misera tepefecerat, 
illo vitae calorem redisse clamabat. Häkanson (1982) 202, 23-24 retient non sans häsiter la 
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Ces natantes oculi, ces yeux ‘nageants’, suggärent le flottement du regard 
mourant qui chavire et s’inscrivent au sein d’une longue tradition, remontant au 
corpus hippocratique, oü il est Ecrit, au sujet d’un patient de Baloia, “au dix- 
neuvieme jour, langue mauvaise, l&gerement rouge, et hösitante lorsqu’il parlait, 
les yeux colores, flottant comme ceux des gens qui s’endorment”.* Lucr&ce ἃ son 
tour Ecrit nant oculi? ἃ propos d’un cas d’ivresse; appliquee au vin, au sommeil 
ou ἃ la mort, cette m&taphore po6tique connaltra par la suite une grande for- 
tune, surtout dans l’&pop&e: ces regards mourants sont, parmi les plus c&l&bres, 
ceux de Palinure et d’Eurydice chez Virgile,° d’Athis et de Drusus dans Ovide et 
le pseudo-Ovide,’” ou encore d’Eteocle, tu& de la main de Polynice, dans la 
Thebaide de Stace.? Les yeux de l’enfant defunt ne seront plus mentionnes 
qu’une seule fois par la suite, en reference au portrait fait de son vivant.? 

P&re et möre sont d&sormais figes dans deux attitudes oppos&es et irr&con- 
ciliables, dont ils ne se d@partiront plus: celle du ‘roc’ et de la ‘Niob&’, car le pere 
voit partir son fils sans regret-et möme avec un certain plaisir, ἃ en croire 
l’accusation!°-alors que la märe se petrifie dans l’attitude d’une pleureuse, 
modulant ä l’infini larmes, plaintes et sanglots.'' L’accusation brosse de cet 
homme un portrait tout en noirceur, le presentant comme un pere brutal, in- 
humain, implacable, un pere au coeur de pierre, aux nerfs d’acier, que le deuil 
laisse parfaitement insensible.'” Cette secheresse et cette duret@ de coeur sont 
symbolises dans les faits par son ceil toujours sec: “Votre &pouse pleure ἃ vos 
cötes et se plaint”, lui dit l’avocat de la plaignante, “et vous, vous gardez l’ceil 
sec!” Ce pere indigne appartient donc ἂ la vile engeance de ces siccoculi dejä 


lecon nutantium ... oculorum (cf. appar. ad loc.); nous lui preferons la conjecture de Gronov 
(1665) 139 n. 1, natantium ... oculorum, qui s’accorde mieux avec le texte et la tradition antique; 
voir Schneider (2013) 141-142 n. 120. 

4 Hp. Epid. 7.17.1-2, dans la traduction de Jouanna (2000) 63, 14 (= Littre V, 390, 11); sur ce 
regard flottant, voir aussi Villard (2005) 115. 

5 Lucr. 3.480, qui a sans doute inspir& Ov. Fast. 6.673. 

6 Verg. Aen. 5.856 (Palinure); Georg. 4,496 (Eurydice). 

7 Ov. Met. 5.70-72 (Athis); [Ovid.] Epic. Drus. 93 (Drusus). 

8 Stat. Theb. 2.638-639 (Chromis et P&riphas); 11.557 -558 (Eteocle); 511. 2.121-123 (Har- 
pe). 

9 [Quint.] Decl. 10.11. 

10 [Quint.] Decl. 10.3. 

11 Associes en doublets synonymiques, les termes lacrimae, planctus et singultus sont r&cur- 
rents tout au long du texte. 

12 Voir, par exemple, [Quint.] Decl. 10.2 -- 3. 

13 [Quint.] Decl. 10.11: Flet iuxta latus et plangit uxor, tu siccos oculos habes; sur cette notation, 
voir Schneider (2013) 217-218 n. 288. 
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moqusös par Plaute,'* puis dönonc6s dans Calpurnius Flaccus” et jusque chez les 
auteurs chretiens,'° car ce sont bien “les pires des parents”, pr&cise-t-il plus loin, 
“ceux qui enterrent leurs propres enfants et se contentent de pleurer pour s’en 
retourner sitöt ἀργὸς du bücher, l’ceil 560} 17 Pire encore, c’est aussi un &poux 
‘sadique’, qui va, en particulier, jusqu’a impitoyablement dänier ἃ son &pouse 
tout droit au chagrin: “De gräce, cher mari”, s’Ecrie l’avocat de la plaignante, 
“que votre &pouse ait droit aux pleurs; laissez son deuil se repaitre de g&mis- 
sements, permettez-lui de pleurer tant qu’elle veut! J’ex&cre un p&re qui-alors 
möme qu’il a perdu lui aussi son fils-juge excessif le chagrin d’une m£re.”"? C’est 
d’ailleurs l’un des motifs qui fonde en droit l’action intent&e en justice par 
l’epouse contre son mari. 

ἃ la difference de son &poux, la mere se döfinit par ses yeux toujours bai- 
snes de larmes,'? qu’elle n’hösite pas ä se griffer de dösespoir, dans une gestuelle 
codifi6e du deuil bien propre ἃ l’Antiquite: 


Lors mäme de la maladie, qui a priv& son fils de ce corps si fragile et destructible, de quelle 
facon &perdue, et möme exemplaire, cette femme, pench&e sur son visage blämissant, 
parfois, de dösespoir, se griffait les yeux, tantöt se plaignait du lait de ses mamelles tari en 
vain, tantöt, par horreur de sa survie, se frappait le ventre!?® 


La me&re pleure donc son fils, mais pas au point d’en perdre la vue-c’est ainsi, en 
tout cas, qu’il faut comprendre cette observation, a nous autres Modernes pour le 
moins curieuse, de l’avocat d&clarant: “D’oü pouvait-elle donc esperer d’avoir 
ensuite la chance de voir, d’avoir encore, sortie de son deuil, la vue?”,?! pr&cisant 


14 Pl. Ps. 77: Genus nostrum semper siccoculum fuit. 

15 Calp. Decl. 4: Sedet ianitor inexorabili pectore, qui matre flente siccos teneat oculos. 

16 Voir par exemple Cypr. Laps. 4; Zen. Tract. 1.36; Hier. Epist. 39.1; 108.27. 

17 [Quint.] Decl. 10.16: Pessimi parentium, qui liberos suos sepeliunt flere contenti ut obiter ab 
rogo siccis oculis revertantur! 

18 [Quint.] Decl. 10.10: Fidem tuam, marite, coniugi flere liceat; satiare gemitu orbitatem, per- 
mitte, quamdiu velit, flere. Odi patrem qui, cum filium et ipse perdiderit, putat nimis lugere 
matrem. 

19 [Quint.] Decl. 10.2, cit& supra. 

20 [Quint.] Decl. 10.3: ... illo ipso languore quo filius caducum illud et fragile corpus amisit, uam 
perdite mulier et usque in exemplum modo super ora pallentis infelices lacerabat oculos, nunc 
siccata frustra ubera querebatur, nunc superstitem caedebat uterum! On notera au passage la 
personnification, r&currente dans le texte, de ces yeux qui vivent. 

21 [Quint.] Decl. 10.4: Unde enim speraret ut postea videre contingeret, ut extra orbitatem ha- 
beret oculos? Il faut donner ἃ videre employ& en construction absolue son sens originel de verbe 
statif, ‘Stre voyant’; sur ce point, voir Guiraud (1964) 51. 
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plus loin: “Le deuil ne vous aveuglait pas les yeux”” et ajoutant au passage, ἃ 


Pintention d’un auditoire qu’il associe aux peines de la plaignante, que la 
malheureuse n’exhale aucune plainte “qui, au public, ne racornirait les yeux, 
qui, möme ä des inconnus, n’arracherait des larmes”.”? 

I faut, pour comprendre au mieux le sens de cette remarque, se reporter äla 
logique toute particuliere de l’univers d&clamatoire, oü le chagrin peut ais&ment 
conduire ἃ la c&cit& et en revenir ἃ l’un des tout premiers sujets de controverse 
compiles par Sen&que le P&re, La mere aveugle retenant son fils: 


Les enfants entretiendront leurs parents ou seront mis aux fers. Un individu, qui a une 
femme et un fils d’elle, part en voyage ἃ l’Etranger. Captur& par des pirates, il Ecrit ἃ sa 
femme et ä son fils pour leur röclamer sa rancon. La femme en perd la vue ä force de 
pleurer. Elle demande ä son fils sur le point d’aller verser la rancon de son pere de 
l’eentretenir; sur son refus de rester, elle veut le faire enchainer.”* 


On retrouve une topique identique dans Le pere ἃ la vue retrouvee de Calpurnius 
Flaccus” et dans les Grandes declamations 6 (Le cadavre rejete sur la plage)”* 
et 16 (Les amis repondant l’un de l’autre).” Il y a habituellement deux facons de 
perdre la vue-amittere ou perdere oculos selon l’expression traditionnelle-dans 
Punivers rocambolesque de ‘Sophistopolis’, pour reprendre la fameuse expres- 
sion de Donald Russell.”® L’une, la plus ‘ordinaire’, pourrait-on dire, rösulte 
d’une agression exterieure-c’est ce que signifient les termes excaecare” ou 


22 [Quint.] Decl. 10.12: Non excludebat orbitas oculos tuos. 

23 [Quint.] Decl. 10.9: ... nihil queritur misera nisi par orbitati, nisi matri dignum, quod publicos 
consumat oculos, quod ignotas quoque exigat lacrimas. 

24 Sen., Con. 7.4.pr.: Liberi parentes alant aut vinciantur. Quidam, cum haberet uxorem et ex ea 
filium, peregre profectus est. A piratis captus scripsit de redemptione epistulas uxori et filio. Vxor 
flendo oculos perdidit. Filium euntem ad redemptionem patris alimenta poscit; non remanentem 
alligari vult; pour une traduction compläte du texte, voir Bornecque (1992?) et Winterbottom 
(1974). 

25 Calp. Decl. 10.pr.: Cui erant tres filii, amissis duobus flendo oculos perdidit; voir Sussman 
(1994) 120 pour d’autres mentions de cette topique döclamatoire. 

26 [Quint.] Decl. 6. pr.: Qui habebat uxorem et filium, captus a piratis scripsit domum de re- 
demptione. Uxor flendo oculos amisit, dans l’edition de Zinsmaier (2009a) 108 et 157 n.3 quien 
donne d’autres d’occurrences. 

27 [Quint.] Decl. 16. pr.: Duo amici, ex quibus uni mater erat, peregre profecti ad tyrannum 
appliciti sunt. Mater cognito, quod haberetur a tyranno condicio, flendo oculos amisit. 

28 Russell (1983) 21-39. 

29 Le terme excaecare figure dans Sen. Con. 1.7.2; 7.4.9; Suas. 1.12; [Quint.] Decl. 297 et 357 
passim, avec le commentaire de Winterbottom (1984) 417-419 et 561; Calp. Decl. 9 et 43 
passim, avec les annotations de Sussman (1994) 120-123 et 214-216; [Quint.] Decl. 2.10; 6.2 
et 6.6; 16.11. 
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oculos eruere.? L’autre, plus extraordinaire, affecte des &tres rong&s par le 
chagrin et suggere une lente, mais in@luctable ‘@rosion’ des organes visuels due ἃ 
l’&panchement continu des larmes-c’est ce que traduisent dans notre plaidoyer 
imaginaire les formules consumere ou excludere oculos? et, ailleurs, les ex- 
pressions fundere oculos” ou encore efflere oculos,?® que l’on rencontre aussi 
sous la forme difflere oculos chez Apul&e.”* 

Le motif n’a pas &t& compris jusqu’a present, mais il peut s’expliquer aise- 
ment, si l’on se rappelle, avec Democrite et Aristote ä sa suite, que “la pupille et 
Poeil sont d’eau” et que “c’est de l’eau qui parait couler, quand on perd les 
yeux””-Aristote songe sans doute ici ἃ ce que l’on appelle en ophtalmologie 
moderne les trois milieux transparents de l’ceil, qui se compose de l’humeur 
aqueuse, du cristallin et du corps vitre. L’acuit& visuelle est d’ailleurs selon lui 
1166 ἃ la presence plus ou moins importante d’eau dans l’ceil, ce qui explique que 
les vieillards ne voient pas bien, “car les vieux ont la peau dure et en mäme 
temps ride, si bien que leur vision se voile” et qu’ils soient aussi, plus que 
d’autres, sujets au glaucome consistant en un dessechement des yeux, &tant 
donn& que “ces organes comme le reste du corps, se dessöchent aux approches 
de la vieillesse”.”” Hippocrate, un peu avant lui, observait deja que “la vue est 
nourrie par l’humeur provenant de l’enc&phale”?® et que “des veinules tönues se 
portent de l’enc&phale ἃ la pupille par la meninge enveloppante; or, ces veinules 
nourrissent la pupille par l’humidit& la plus pure provenant de l’enc&phale, en 


30 Voir Sen. Con. 1.4.10; [Quint.] Decl. 297.1; Calp. Decl. 9; [Quint.] Decl. 6.8. 

31 [Quint.] Decl. 10.9 et 10.12 cites supra. 

32 [Quint.] Decl. 16.8: oculos in media orbitate fudisti. 

33 [Quint.] Decl. 6.4: Cognita clade rarissimi uxor exempli et prorsus talis filii mater totos efflevit 
oculos, fontemque illum perennium lacrimarum tantum caecitas clusit, dans le texte &tabli et 
comment par Zinsmaier (2009a) 114 et 174 n. 77-78. 

34 Apul. Met. 1.6.2-3: uxor ... diffletis paene ad extremam captivitatem oculis suis; 5.7.1: At 
illae sorores ... difflebant oculos, dont le motif laisse perplexe Zimmerman (2004) 154-155. 
35 Arist. Sens. 438a, dans la traduction de Mugnier (1953) 26, avec les commentaires de Ross 
(1906) 137-141; Ross (1955) 190-193; voir aussi Arist. de An. 3.1425a. Pour une introduc- 
tion generale aux theories antiques de la vision, qui s’averent pour le moins complexes et 
contradictoires, voir notamment Beare (1906) 9-92; Mugler (1964) 7-13; Johansen (1997) 
23-115, 

36 [Arist.] Pr. 958b 14, dans la traduction de Louis (1994) 52. 

37 Arist. GA 5.1780a17-20, dans la traduction de Louis (1961) 181. Le philosophe ajoute 
encore, quelques lignes plus loin, que “c’est d’ailleurs pour cela que les vieillards ne voient pas 
clair: car, comme le reste de la peau, celle de l’ceil se ride et s’&paissit avec les ann&es”. 

38 Hp. Loc. Hom. 3 (Littre VI, 281). 
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laquelle möme on peut se mirer; aussi ces veinules, venant ä se dessächer, 
&teignent la pupille”.”? 

Ceci explique peut-&tre que le chagrin puisse se graduer dans l’imaginaire 
antique“° selon que l’on se vide de tout ou partie de ses larmes-et plus encore-, 
car il faut distinguer entre chagrins ‘tragiques’ et chagrins ‘d&clamatoires’. Le 
chagrin de trag&die consiste ἃ pleurer toute l’eau de ses larmes, au point de les 
epuiser-c’est Andromaque s’Ecriant, dans son malheur: “Mais ἃ quoi bon gemir 
ainsi? Les maux pr&sents, pourquoi ne pas les endurer d’un ceil sec au lieu d’en 
faire 16 compte?”,*! ou encore (Edipe döcrivant la peste qui sevit ἃ Thöbes: “Pire 
encore: les ravages sans tröve d’un tel fleau ont dessöch& les yeux et, comme 
d’habitude dans les souffrances extr&mes, les larmes sont mortes”.* Le chagrin 
de declamation, en revanche, par l’une de ces outrances si caracteristiques de 
cet univers, consiste donc ἃ pleurer plus encore que l’eau de ses larmes: l’eau 
meme de ses yeux, jusqu’ä en perdre la vue. 

On comprend d6s lors mieux le sens des d&clarations maternelles, ἃ l’issue 
des obsöques de son fils: 


39 Hp. Loc. Hom. 2 (Littre VI, 279-281). Hp. Carn. 17 (Littr& VIII, 605 - 607) donne d’ailleurs 
une description precise de l’organe visuel, oü il ajoute que “le liquide de l’ceil est glutineux hors 
d’un oeil rompu; tant qu’il est chaud, il reste fluide; mais il devient, en se refroidissant, sec 
comme un morceau d’encens transparent [16 cristallin]. Il est semblable chez les hommes et les 
animaux”. 

40 Notons, avec Mugler (1964) 8, qu’un “grand nombre de repräsentations sur lesquelles les 
theoriciens ont fond& l’Edifice de la science optique des Grecs se rencontrent cependant aussi 
chez les poetes, en partie d&ja chez les po6tes anterieurs ἃ l’&re de la röflexion philosophique et 
du rationalisme, chez Homäre, H&siode, Pindare, de facon qu’on peut dire que chez les Grecs 
/’optique scientifique &labor&e par une &lite de penseurs est fond&e sur une optique populaire 
faite de l’ensemble des observations et des intuitions de toute une nation”. 

41 E. Andr. 397-398, dans la traduction de Meridier (1997?) 127-128. Ces deux vers ont 
donne lieu ä controverse; Lloyd (1994) 49 traduit “But what do I lament these things, and not 
squeeze out and consider my present ills?” et commente (p. 128) “squeeze out: ἐξικμάζω is a 
scientific term meaning ‘to extract moisture from’. It must mean ‘consider’ or ‘\ament’ here, but 
there is no help from the context to make the metaphor intelligible”, ἃ la suite de Stevens (1971) 
143-144, oü l’on trouvera la bibliographie et l’&tat complet de la question. Le terme se com- 
prend toutefois parfaitement, si on le met en rapport avec les theories ophtalmologiques anti- 
ques expos&es supra. 

42 Sen. Oed. 56-58: Quin ipsa tanti pervicax clades mali/siccavit oculos, quodque in extremis 
solet/periere lacrimae. Selon Töchterle (1994) 185, la formule siccare oculos est pour la premiere 
fois attestee chez Senöque; elle figure ögalement chez [Quint.] Decl. 11.9 Exonerabis gemitus 
tuos, cum meorum sepulcra numerabis, siccabit oculos, quod meam nunc quoque respicies vacuam 
domum. 
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ΠΩ 


“Dejä”, nous dit-elle, “j’avais &puis& larmes οἱ plaintes et je me röjouissais de la venue des 
ten&bres, comme pour l’&ternit6; d&jä, mes proches fatigu&s avaient fini de rendre leurs 
derniers devoirs; d&ja, une profonde torpeur avait triomph& de la complainte domesti- 
que.” 


Les tenebres äternelles ἃ venir dont se r&jouit la möre ne sont autres que celles de 
la c&cit& qui l’attend pour avoir pleure jusqu’a l’eau de ses yeux et qui doivent 
mettre un terme döfinitif ἃ son chagrin, selon une autre loi regissant l’univers de 
Sophistopolis, oü les aveugles, n’ayant plus de larmes pour pleurer, n’eprouvent 
plus de chagrin“*. C’est cette loi, d’ailleurs, que Sönäque le Pöre raille dans La 
mere aveugle retenant son fils, lorsqu’il critique “ce trait si insipide, qui s’est 
trouv& dans plusieurs bouches: “C’est justement, dit-il, parce qu’elle n’est plus 
capable de pleurs qu’elle n’en est que plus digne de pleurs”. Et encore: “Quant ä 
ta mere, dit-il, ses larmes meurent, leurs raisons demeurent”, comme si les 
aveugles ne pleuraient pas d’habitude!”.“ Mais ici, contre toute attente, les 
tenebres ne viennent pas et le texte prend ἃ rebours toute la topique declama- 
toire latine sur le sujet. 

L’ceil maternel est donc, pour ainsi dire, un ceil ‘voyant’ et bien ‘voyant’, un 
ceil parfaitement “fonctionnel’ et ‘op6&rationnel’, au sens physiologique ou m&- 
canique du terme, ce qui explique bien entendu rationnellement qu’elle ait pu 
voir son fils defunt. C’est aussi et surtout-a la difference de l’oeil paternel, 
toujours clos dans le sommeil-un oeil grand ouvert et toujours en @veil, car le 


43 [Ouint.] Decl. 10.4: Tam planctus’ inquit Tacrimasque consumpseram et tenebras veluti per- 
petuas venire gaudebam, iam fatigata propinquorum officia defecerant, iam plangorem familiae 
altus sopor vicerat’, si la me&re attend l’arrivee des tönebres et se röjouit de cette obscurit& 
eternelle ἃ venir, c’est qu’en vertu d’une loi du genre, “si cessa di poter piangere (solo) quando si 
perde la vista, e col venir meno delle lacrime vengono meno anche i sentimenti di dolore che le 
causano; la madre aveva consumato tutte le lacrime (lacrimas... consumpseram), dunque si 
aspettava che all’oscuritä della notte si aggiungessero ormai le tenebre perenni della cecitä (da 
ciö tenebras veluti perpetuas), e questa idea la rallegrava (gaudebam) perch& con la cecitä 
avrebbe finalmento smesso di provare dolore per il figlio defunto”, selon Stramaglia per litteras 
dans Schneider (2013) 149-150 n. 136. 

44 Sur cette loi extravagante de Sophistopolis, voir deja Stramaglia (1999a) 134-136 n. 118 et 
Zinsmaier (2009a) 174 n. 78: “Der Gedanke ist: “piangendo si puö perdere la vista, e a quel 
punto vengono meno le lacrime perch& i ciechi non possono piangere” (Stramaglia 1999a, 
S. 134). Oder anders gewendet: Wer sich sensu proprio die Augen ausweint, hat logischerweise 
keine Tränen mehr-und wer nicht weinen kann, ist womöglich auch nicht der Gefühle eines 
Weinenden fähig”. 

45 Sen. Con. 7.4.9: Et illam stultissimam, in quam multi incid<er>unt: ‘Propter hoc ipsum’, inquit, 
‘magis flebilis est, quod non potest flere’. Et iterum: ‘Lacrimae’, inquit, ‘matri desunt, causae 
supersunt’, tamquam caeci flere non soleant! Ce trait cel&bre est d&ja relev& par Stramaglia 
(1999a) 134 n. 118 et Zinsmaier (2009a) 174 n. 78. 
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plaidoyer est logiquement bäti sur une opposition, dirimante, entre veille et 
sommeil. Του y est en effet concu pour signifier que la möre ne s’est jamais 
endormie, ni m&me un instant assoupie:“° la temporalit@ nocturne reduite A sa 
plus simple expression, opposant syst&matiquement plenitude du repos pater- 
nel“” ou domestique“® et insomnie maternelle; l’&vocation de ses longues nuits 
de veille,*” abandonnee, au milieu des pleurs, decalquant largement une topique 
elegiaque: mäme sentiment de solitude,°° m&äme champ lexical de la souffrance 
et de l’amertume, mämes signes d’agitation physique d’un ötre tourment& par 
l’absence de l’ötre aim& et le manque de sommeil. La m£re ne s’Ecrie-t-elle pas, 
dans un &lan d’exaltation: “Je n’etais pas encore fatigu&e de plaintes que deja, je 
m’en apercus, la nuit &tait tombee; la vision de mon fils, ἃ force de veiller, vous 
l’avez bien meritee, vous, mes yeux”?°! Surtout, ses yeux, toujours actifs, tou- 
jours en 6veil, sont personnifies comme autant de forces agissantes, vivant de 
leur vie propre: “Mes yeux avaient beau en balayer tout le corps”, dit-elle tout en 
scrutant son fils defunt qui lui est revenu, “je ne pouvais y d&couvrir l’oeuvre du 
feu”.”” La nuit n’est donc pas ici l’espace du sommeil, ni des songes-ou des 
fantasmes-qu’il enfante par tradition. 

C'est ici que l’existence de la plaignante bascule-dans le delire, dit son 
epoux, dans le fantastique, dirait un lecteur moderne-, car le corps que la mere 
balaie ainsi avidement du regard, ce n’est pas le corps d’un vivant, mais le corps 
d’un revenant’* ou, plus exactement, d’un mort-vivant. Entre le d&cös de son 
enfant et le proces que la plaignante intente ä son &poux, il s’est en effet produit 
un &venement qui deroge aux lois de la nature d’apres le röcit qu’elle en fait ici ἃ 
P’intention de son mari: 


Si tu avais bien voulu pleurer toutes les nuits avec moi, tu aurais certainement vu, non pas 
ces sortes d’images floues qui prennent d’ordinaire corps dans les fantasmes, quand de 
vaines hallucinations se mat£rialisent dans l’inconscient, mais ton fils en personne aussi 
adorable qu’il l’etait, et que tu le verras, si on le reläche. Soudain les tön&bres se sont 


46 [Quint.] Decl. 10.13. 

47 [Quint.] Decl. 10.2 et 10.11. 

48 [Quint.] Decl. 10.4; 10.7 et 10.14. 

49 [Quint.] Decl. 10.5; 10.7 et 10.17. 

50 [Quint.] Decl. 10.2. 

51 [Quint.] Decl. 10.13: Non ego fatigata planctibus sensi venisse noctem; videre filium pervigiles 
meruistis, oculi. 

52 [Quint.] Decl. 10.14: Circuibant totum corpus oculi, non inveniebam quid ignis egisset. 

53 Sur cette ligne argumentative du plaidoyer en rapport avec les th&ories oniriques anciennes, 
voir en particulier la synthäse de Schneider (2013) 31-34. 

54 ‘Revenant’ est le terme adequat en francais, si l’on se fie au verbe venire attest& des 
Decl. 10.1 (nec sibi permittebat dolor lugere venientem) et recurrent dans le texte. 
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dispersees et devant moi il a surgi: ce n’&tait plus l’&tre bl&me, ni le malade min& par 
d’atroces souffrances, ni m&me le mort que l’on pouvait voir sur le bücher en flammes, non, 
c’&tait bien lui, l’air frais et vraiment beau et il avait, je ne sais οὖ, enti6rement abandonn& 
la mort: plus de cheveux roussis par le feu, ni de face noircie par la fum&e funöbre, ni de 
traces de suie sur le jeune spectre aux cendres ἃ peine ensevelies. (...) La premi£re fois, il 
s’est seulement plante lä et s’est fait reconnaltre. J’en &tais alors absolument foudroy&e de 
stupeur; je n’ai pas os& lui donner de baisers, pas os& l’embrasser; dans mon dösespoir, j’ai 
perdu la premiere nuit ἃ craindre sa fuite”°. 


Si la me&re r&prime alors ses baisers, c’est qu’elle craint de voir s’&vanouir ce 
qu’elle prend d’abord spontan&ment pour une simple cr&ature du n&ant-r&ve ou 
fantöme-en accord avec l’une des caracteristiques du monde fantastique, dont 
les auteurs antiques se plaisent ἃ souligner l’aspect par essence d£ceptif et 
illusoire. C’est aussi que-au debut tout du moins-elle n’en croit-litt&ralement- 
pas ses yeux: “Cette premiere nuit, m&me moi”, nous dit-elle, “je n’y ai pas cru et 
j’etais en colere contre mes yeux, comme s’ils avaient succomb& au sommeil, et 
je rougissais de honte, dans mon malheur, ἃ l’id&e d’avoir pu m’endormir”.?° Les 
questions qu’elle se pose alors t&moignent de son incredulit& profonde: elle ne 
se juge pas victime d’un sortilöge, ni m&me t&moin d’un miracle, mais se de- 
mande seulement si elle n’a pas r&ve, se livrant ἃ une sorte d’introspection 
psycho-physiologique, recherchant spontanöment en soi une cause naturelle ἃ 
ce prodige; autrement dit, elle percoit spontan&ment ce phänomene surnaturel 
comme une illusion possible, une sorte de tromperie des sens dont elle pourrait 
ötre ἃ la fois l’origine involontaire et la victime. Mais voici pourtant que son 
garcon revient le lendemain soir, voici qu’il revient desormais chaque soir, la 
confortant dans ses perceptions et dans ses convictions, comme l’explique si 
bien son avocat: 


55 [Quint.] Decl. 10.4-5: Si totis noctibus mecum flere voluisses, vidisses utique, non quemad- 
modum tenues rerum imagines solent cogitationibus accipere corpus, cum vanae absenti animo 
persuasiones finguntur, sed ipsum filium, qualis blandissimus erat, et, si dimittatur, videbis. Subito 
ante me diductis constitit tenebris, non ille pallens, nec acerbo languore consumptus, nec qualis 
super rogos videbatur et flammas, sed viridis et sane pulcher habitu, nescio ubi totam reliquerat 
mortem: non igne torridae comae, nec favilla funebri nigra facies, nec vix bene cinere composito 
umbrae recentis igneus squalor. (...) Primo tantum stetit et se permisit agnosci. Ego tunc plurimum 
stupui; non ausa oscula dare, non iungere amplexus; infelix primam perdidi noctem, dum timeo ne 
fugeret. Nous acceptons la conjecture cum vanae absenti animo persuasiones finguntur, au lieu 
de cum vanae absenti animo tcogitationest finguntur transmis par les manuscrits, imprim& ἃ 
juste titre entre cruces par Häkanson (1982) 204 appar. ad loc. en tant qu’erreur de ‘r&petition’ 
apres cogitationibus. 

56 [Quint.] Decl. 10.14: Confitebor, primae tamen nec ego credidi nocti, et tamquam victis iras- 
cebar oculis et erubescebam misera, si quies fuisset. 
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La nuit tombait d&ja pour la seconde fois et, d&s les toutes premieres ten&bres, son fils &tait 
la; ce n’ötait plus l’ätre de la veille, seulement visible de loin, non, il s’avangait plus 
hardiment et de plus en plus pr&s des bras de sa möre, comme s’il &tait en chair et en os. Et 
il ne s’&vanouissait d&ja plus sous ses yeux qu’avec la certitude du jour et la döroute des 
etoiles-bien ἃ contre-coeur, avec force rösistances, avec maintes r&pugnances, et non sans 
promettre de revenir la nuit d’apr&s. Le chagrin n’avait d&jä plus lieu d’ötre: cette femme 
voyait son fils la nuit, l’attendait le jour.” 


Si les ‘visites’ du defunt se r&petent toutes les nuits et durent toute la nuit, c’est 
donc qu’elles sont bien ‘r&elles’: “Mon fils, mon garcon si complaisant”, s’ecrie 
la mere Eploree, “je t’ai vu et ce n’est pas la seule fois que je t’ai vu; c’est chose 
averee, c’est chose assur&e, cela ne peut s’effacer” et elle ajoute, presque me- 
nacante, ἃ l’intention des juges: “Que personne ne s’avise de discröditer mes 
yeux”?®, conferant de la sorte ä ses prunelles le statut de t&moins irr&cusables et 
parfaitement fiables, ce qui empöche d’interpreter ce ‘phenomene’ comme 
simple erreur ou illusion des sens ou, pire encore, comme pure hallucination 
d’un esprit ἴοι de chagrin.? 

Le pre reste, en revanche, tout au long du r&cit-et du plaidoyer-celui qui 
n’a rien vu, surtout parce qu’il n’a rien voulu voir; ἃ l’en croire, tout cela n’est 
qu’illusion et l’on ne voit que ce que l’on veut bien voir,°° ainsi que le lui re- 
proche l’avocat de la plaignante: 


Le mari plaide d&esormais sur ce point contre nous bien trop gravement, trop profond&ment, 
trop savamment, en homme qui ne souffre pas du tout; il nie l’existence des mänes, 
pretend que tout p6rit avec le corps, que la sensibilit& ne survit pas ä la cendre, qu’on ne 


57 [Quint.] Decl. 10.6: Iam nox altera aderat, et primis statim tenebris praesto filius erat, non ille, 
ut pridie, procul et tantum videndus, sed audacius et propius et ad matris manus tamquam corpus 
accedens. Nec iam nisi cum luce certa fugatisque sideribus invitus ille vanescebat ex oculis multum 
resistens, saepe respiciens, et qui se promitteret etiam proxima nocte venturum. 

58 [Quint.] Decl. 10.13: ‘Nemo’ inquit ‘oculis meis fidem detrahat. Fili, indulgentissime adoles- 
cens, vidi te, nec semel vidi; certum est, fixum est, eripi non potest’. 

59 L’avocat s’emploie d’ailleurs a d&montrer que sa plaignante a toute sa täte et quelle est en 
pleine possession de ses moyens; sur cette ligne argumentative du plaidoyer, voir Schneider 
(2013) 35-39. 

60 Le texte op£re ainsi une distinction bien nette entre apprähension active ou passive du sujet, 
selon qu’il est agent ou patient et que la perception visuelle est volontaire et intentionnelle 
(selon le p&re) ou quelle s’avere seulement subie et involontaire (d’apr&es la mere). On y re- 
connait les deux formes de procäs notamment däfinies par Vendryes (1952) 115-126 ἃ propos 
des verbes de vision dans les langues indo-europ&ennes. 
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voit pas tant les fantömes des morts qu’on ne se les imagine et que l’ceil se fie ἃ son 
chagrin.‘! 


Le mari soupconne en fait son &pouse d’avoir pris ses desirs pour des realites, 
d’autant plus que ce n’est pas, comme ἃ l’accoutumeäe, une vision cauchemar- 
desque qu’elle avait sous les yeux: “Quoi de plus r&jouissant que cette figure”, 
lui demande l’avocat, “quoi de plus ravissant que ce visage, quoi de plus ado- 
rable au regard, quoi de plus plaisant ä voir pour des larmes?”.° L’apparence du 
revenant contrevient ici en effet ἃ la tradition qui veut que les döfunts, lorsqu’ils 
se manifestent aux vivants, conservent l’aspect qu’ils avaient ἃ leur derniere 
heure, ou peu apres: les noyes ruissellent d’eau, les assassines dögoulinent de 
sang et les morts incineres sont couverts de cendre; ce sont de vrais objets 
d’epouvante. Rien de tel dans notre recit, οὐ cette vision d’horreur tradition- 
nelle-et attendue-cede la place ἃ celle d’un garcon au visage radieux et sou- 
riant, jeune et beau comme un dieu:°* 


“Chaque fois que la demeure avait sombr& dans une torpeur bienvenue”, declare la plai- 
gnante, “il &tait lä, ἃ l’egal des dieux propices, lorsqu’ils se montrent ἃ l’oeil humain, ἃ 
l’egal d’une puissance divine, lorsque, dans toute sa magnificence, elle se rend visible. Tout 
comme chaque genie des temples, chaque gäenie des bois, quand la vie se tait et que les 
profanes s’&loignent de toutes leurs rösidences, jouit de la solitude et en profite pour, dit- 
on, quitter sa statue, ainsi mon gargon se comportait toutes les nuits en fils et jouissait de la 
demeure paternelle et de son foyer, doux, et serein, et propice ä sa m£re; tel un dieu et une 
puissance divine, il semblait glisser des &toiles et venir du limpide et pur &ther.”“% 


Il s’agit donc d’un spectacle r&jouissant, auquel l’&pouse a souhaite associer son 
mari, pour son plus grand malheur et celui de son fils retrouv6°-un spectacle 


61 [Quint.] Decl. 10.16: Agit iam hoc loco nobiscum maritus gravius, altius, sapientius, ut homo 
sine dolore; negat ullos esse manes, contendit omnia perire cum corpore, nec remanere viventes a 
cinere sensus, nec tam videri imagines hominum quam cogitari et oculos luctibus credere. 

62 [Quint.] Decl. 10.18: Quid illa laetius facie, quid illo blandius vultu, quid magis adulatur 
oculis, quid possunt videre libentius lacrimae? 

63 [Quint.] Decl. 10.13 et 10.18. 

64 [Quint.] Decl. 10.1 et 10.5, ce qui l’apparente ἃ une &piphanie divine; sur ce point, voir 
Schneider (2013) 39-46. 

65 [Quint.] Decl. 10.14: Quotienscumque domus fuerat grato sopore prostrata, aderat ille, quales 
humanis se offerunt oculis propitü dii, quale laetissimum numen est, cum se patitur videri. Sicut 
omnis religio templorum, omnis religio lucorum, cum tacuere mortalia et profani procul erravere 
sedibus totis, solitudine frui et de suis dicitur exire simulacris, ita iuvenis meus noctibus totis 
agebat filium et paterna domo et penatibus suis fruebatur, placidus et mitis et matri propitius; ut 
numen et deus delabi sideribus et venire de liquido puroque aere videbatur. 

66 [Quint.] Decl. 10.6. 
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qu’elle reclame ä cor et ä cri, n’envisageant pas un seul instant que son enfant 
n’ait pas le dösir de lui revenir encore, une fois qu’il sera d&livr& du mauvais sort 
que son pere lui a fait jeter, par jalousie: “Se pourrait-il qu’il ne me revienne pas 
a moi, une fois libre, delivr@e”, se dit-elle, se pourrait-il “qu’il ne retourne pas ἃ 
ces regards-lä, ἃ ces embrassades-lä, en toute häte?”. Non, bien sür... Et le 
plaidoyer de s’achever sur les supplications de la me&re, tour ἃ tour adress&es ἃ 
son mari, au sorcier &galement prösent sur le banc des accus6s et, surtout, ἃ son 
fils disparu, puis retrouve, puis ἃ nouveau disparu: 


Mon garcon si bon, mon garcon si complaisant, toi qui n’as jamais &t& pour ta mere spectre 
ni mänes, si jamais le sorcier te laisse dissiper le poids de ses malöfices et ses formules 
magiques plus lourdes que toute la terre au monde, (...) par pitie, reviens ä moi en toute 
häte, reviens ä tes nuits, ἃ mes larmes, ἃ ces belles embrassades toujours vivantes pour 
moi! Je sais ce qui m’a l&s&e, je sais ce qui m’a tortur&e. Je jouirai de toi et je n’en dirai 
mot.‘® 


Ce que la plaignante revendique donc tout simplement en justice, c’est le droit 
au bonheur et ce que l’avocat röclame plus subtilement pour sa cliente, au 
travers de son vibrant plaidoyer, celui-la m&me que nous lisons, c’est le droit au 
bonheur-möme fantasme. 

Car il faut bien dissocier ici l’avocat de sa plaignante. Ce qu’elle a vu-et 
quelle est la seule ä avoir vu,‘ comme il prend bien soin de le pr&ciser d’em- 
blee-ce n’est pas une cr&ature &vanescente et incorporelle: ἃ l’opposition deja 
evoque&e entre veille et sommeil, dont le plaidoyer se nourrit largement, il s’en 
ajoute de fait encore une autre, opposant le ‘mort’ et le “ν᾽, la chair et le n&ant. 
Loin de revätir un aspect fantomatique, ce jeune döfunt se prösente comme un 
revenant en corps, un ätre de chair et de sang,’”” bien vivant,”! dont on peut 
aisement circonscrire les faits et gestes, car voilä un mort qui, apr&s son enter- 
rement, sort de sa tombe,’? rentre chez lui,’”? apparait ä sa m£re, s’assied pres 


67 [Quint.] Decl. 10.18: Ita non ille ad me veniret solutus et liber, non ad hos oculos, non ad hos 
properaret amplexus? 

68 [Quint.] Decl. 10.19: ‘Tuvenis pissime, iuvenis indulgentissime, numquam matri tuae umbra 
nec manes, si modo veneficum pondus et terris omnibus verba graviora mago patiente discusseris, 
ad me,’ inquit mater infelix ‘ad tuas noctes, ad meas lacrimas, ad illos viventes mihi semper 
amplexus, miserere, propera. Scio quid mihi nocuerit, scio quid me torserit. Fruar et tacebo’. 

69 [Quint.] Decl. 10.1: si quid desiderio creditis miserae, quae sola vidit. 

70 [Quint.] Decl. 10.6; 10.8; 10.12 et 10.14. 

71 [Quint.] Decl. 10.1. 

72 [Quint.] Decl. 10.8. 

73 [Quint.] Decl. 10.7. 
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d’elle,”* lui parle,”° l’enlace, l’embrasse.’° Baisers et embrassades se succödent 
alors, restituant la presence physique de l’&tre aim& et la dimension charnelle 
des retrouvailles, par contradiction avec la tradition litt&raire du ‘baiser frustre’ 
entre les morts et les vivants.’’ Rien de tel dans notre texte, oü les &treintes, qui 
se repetent chaque nuit et se prolongent toute la nuit, t&moignent qu’il ne s’agit 
pas d’une manifestation temporaire, par opposition avec la nature par essence 
&vanescente des apparitions spectrales. Il ne s’agit donc pas ici de l!’un de ces 
ötres par essence insaisissables qui hantent de coutume l’imaginaire antique, car 
il est lest& de tout le poids du r&el; la mere a vu son fils et l’a vu de ses yeux, elle 
l’a entendu, elle l’a touch&, comme elle ne cesse de le röpeter, se placant fer- 
mement sur le plan de la sensation, d’une perception sensorielle ä ses yeux bien 
concrete. Elle &choue toutefois, en depit de sa foi aveugle en le t£moignage de 
ses sens, ἃ persuader de la r&alit@ de ce v&cu son mari, qui rejette toutes ces 
manifestations dans le domaine du r&ve, du fantasme ou, pire encore, du d@lire, 
car c’est bien la caracteristique des fous et des r&veurs que de croire en la r&alit& 
de leurs visions et d’abolir toute distance entre r&el et irrdel.’® 

L’avocat de la plaignante n’a, quant ἃ lui, &videmment rien vu, rien entendu, 
rien touch@ par lui-m@me; il n’a, en tout cas, rien entendu d’autre que les de- 
clarations de sa cliente, qu’il reprend plusieurs fois ἃ son compte dans son 
plaidoyer, endossant pour un temps le röle de la plaignante.”? Il laisse pourtant 
subsister le doute et donne plusieurs fois finement ä entendre qu’il ait pu s’agir 
d’un doux r&ve, ou möme d’un fantasme, ἃ l’exclusion de toute hallucination 
d’un esprit en proie au d@lire: ainsi, lorsqu’il reproche ä l’&poux indigne d’avoir 
öte ἃ sa femme “un reconfort, mäöme soi-disant vain et superflu”° et qu’il 


74 [Quint.] Decl. 10.14. 

75 [Quint.] Decl. 10.6. 

76 La th&matique des baisers est veritablement obsessionnelle dans le texte; voir sur ce point 
Schneider (2013) 112-113 n. 51. Pour une ötude approfondie du th&me, nous renvoyons ἃ 
notre &tude sur “Les baisers clandestins: variations sur le th&me du ‘mort amoureux’ dans le 
Tombeau ensorcele du pseudo-Quintilien (Grandes declamations, 10)”, ἃ paraitre en 2015 dans 
les actes du colloque Les contacts entre les vivants et les morts de l’Antiquite au XVII siecle, 
edites par O. Szerwiniack et N. Catellani-Dufrene. 

77 Sur cette tradition, voir Stramaglia (1999b) 317 n. 5, qui recense quelques-uns des textes 
littöraires les plus importants sur ce motif, depuis l’archötype homörique d’Achille et Patrocle 
(Tliade 23.99-101) ou d’Ulysse et Anticl&e (Odyssee 11.204-214), ἃ completer par Schneider 
(2013) 41 n. 119. 

78 Sur le lien ‘voir, imaginer, röver, 6tre fou’, voir en particulier Pigeaud (1983); Pigeaud (1987). 
79 Sur la distribution complexe de la parole entre les personnages et le jeu de röles tres 
sophistiqu& qui en d&coule, voir entre autres [Quint.] Dec. 10.4-6, avec les commentaires de 
Schneider (2013) ad loc. 

80 [Quint.] Decl. 10.11: Quid, quod eripuisti matri solacium, puta vanım et supervacuum? 
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l’implore donc de lui pardonner, et de faire preuve d’humanite et “de complai- 
sance pour ce tout petit rien”, car “le deuil”, dit-il, “aime ἃ se leurrer.°' L’unique 
soutien aux grandes detresses”, ajoute-t-il, “c’est que le malheur se complait 
dans ses illusions”.% Puis, sondant sa cliente, il essaie möme habilement de lui 
faire dire qu’elle a peut-&tre röve, tout en pr&cisant avec compassion αὐ ἃ ses 
yeux, en tout cas, elle serait “deja bien assez malheureuse, (...) bien assez 
desesper&e, ne serait-ce que pour avoir perdu un pareil r&ve”.®? Si la möre voit 
avec ses yeux, l’avocat, on l’aura compris, voit pour ainsi dire avec ses oreilles-et 
l’on remonte des sens ä la pens&e, passant du plan de la sensation ἃ celui de 
P’intellection dans un double mouvement de distanciation et d’abstraction des 
donn&es du proces. 

Et puis, par-dessus tout cela, il y a le d&clamateur, l’auteur inconnu de ce 
plaidoyer fictif, qui voit le tout avec l’ceil de l’esprit, nous amenant sur le plan 
sup6erieur, me&ta-textuel, de l’imagination dans un mouvement de conceptuali- 
sation qui fait jouer cette fois le m&canisme de la cr&ation. La visualisation 
mentale est alors moins li6e ἃ la vision-ou ἃ la reproduction-d’un spectacle 
apercu qu’ä la φαντασία du rhöteur capable de mettre en scöne un spectacle 
totalement inedit. Sensation, intellection, imagination-c’est la tripartition aris- 
totelicienne bien connue,°* qui recoupe ici une autre dichotomie tout aussi 
connue, entre mimesis et phantasia cette fois. 

On connalt la distinction c&l&bre que Philostrate op&re par la bouche de son 
heros Apollonios de Tyane entre l’imitation, qui “creera ce qu’elle a vu”, et 
l’imagination, qui creera “ce qu’elle n’a pas vu”. Cette distinction est ici pr&- 
cisement ἃ l’oeuvre, opposant une mere victime d’une imagination reproductrice 
(la mimesis), qui ne se contröle plus et recr&e ce qu’elle a jadis vu, et vecu, ä son 
avocat, qui cree ce qu’il n’a jamais ni vu, ni vecu, dans un processus parfaite- 
ment contröl& d’imagination cr&atrice (la phantasia)-on retrouve au passage 
Popposition traditionnelle entre homme rationnel et femme passionnelle op&- 


81 [Quint.] Decl. 10.11: Indulge sane vanae rei, ignosce; libenter se orbitas decipit. 

82 [Quint.] Decl. 10.11: Magnas calamitates una ratio sustentat, quod indulgent mala persua- 
sionibus suis. 

83 [Quint.] Decl. 10.13: Apud me quidem satis misera, satis eras, mater, infelix, etiamsi tale 
somnium perdidisses. 

84 Voir notamment Arist. de An. 3.3-5 dans le texte et la traduction de Jannone-Barbotin 
(1966) 74-82, ἃ compl&ter notamment par les commentaires de Rodier (1900); Ross (1961); 
Horn (1994); Seidl (1995); Polansky (2007); Movia (2008°) et l’excellente traduction de Kra- 
pinger (2011), que je remercie de m’avoir si gentiment guidee dans la foisonnante bibliographie 
aristotelicienne sur le De anima. 

85 Philostr. VA 6.1923 - 29. 
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rant par ailleurs dans le texte.° Ce processus contröl& passe non seulement par 
l’insertion de longs d&veloppements philosophiques dans l’argumentation””, 
mais aussi par l’identification temporaire de l’orateur avec sa cliente, dont il 
endosse un temps le röle-le temps n&cessaire pour lui de toucher l’auditoire et 
de le gagner ä sa cause. Le plaidoyer fait en cela &cho aux preceptes de 
Quintilien qui pr&econise de croire “quand il y aura besoin d’apitoyer, que les 
malheurs dont nous nous plaignons nous sont arrives ἃ nous et de nous en 
persuader en notre for interieur. ἃ nous de nous identifier aux ötres que nous 
plaignons d’avoir subi des malheurs p£nibles, immerites, funestes et de ne pas 
plaider l’affaire comme si elle nous &tait &trang&re, mais d’assumer temporai- 
rement cette souffrance”.# Selon Quintilien, il est impossible ἃ l’orateur 
d’&mouvoir-et donc de gagner ἃ sa cause-son auditoire sans se ‘d&personnali- 
ser’, ni möme se ‘dedoubler’, pour s’identifier temporairement ἃ son proteg& et 
se plonger dans son vecu; “pour ce faire, il peut prendre modele sur les fous et 
les r&veurs afin d’avoir l’impression, comme eux, qu’il vit ce qu’il voit: l’&cueil 
philosophique de la folie pathologique devient pour l’orateur un modele ä suivre 
‘pour un instant’, parumper”. C’est exactement l’exercice auquel se livre ici 
/’avocat de l’accusation qui reprend temporairement ἃ son compte le d@lire de la 
plaignante, pour le re@laborer en un delire raisonne, susceptible d’emporter 
l’adhösion de l’auditoire, illustrant en cela l’utilit@ pratique ἃ donner, selon 
Quintilien, ἃ la φαντασία, en rapport avec son influence sur les affects:”° 


Ce que les Grecs appellent phantasiai (nous pourrions bien les appeler ‘visions’), le pouvoir 
de se reprösenter par l’esprit les images d’objets absents au point d’avoir l’impression de les 
voir et de les avoir presents sous nos yeux, eh bien ces phantasiai-lä, tout homme qui aura 
su bien les saisir sera tout-puissant dans les affects. Certains auteurs appellent euphan- 
tasiotos [imaginatif] l’homme le mieux ἃ m&me de se figurer des objets, des propos, des 
agissements r&els: c’est ἃ vrai dire un pouvoir qui-si nous le voulons-nous sera facilement 
donn&. ἃ une röserve pr&s toutefois: dans le dösoeuvrement de l’esprit, les esp&rances 
creuses et ces sortes, pour ainsi dire, de r&ves &veillös, les images dont je parle se projettent 


86 Sur cette opposition, voir en general Gemünden (1997); elle s’applique en particulier dans le 
Sepulcrum incantatum ἃ la facon dont hommes et femmes vivent le chagrin. 

87 [Quint.] Decl. 10,17. 

88 Quint. Inst. 6.2.34: Ubi vero miseratione opus erit, nobis ea de quibus queremur accidisse 
credamus, atque id animo nostro persuadeamus. Nos illi simus quos gravia, indigna, tristia passos 
queremur, nec agamus rem quasi alienam, sed adsumamus parumper illum dolorem. 

89 Dross (2004-2005) 283. 

90 Sur cette notion, citons notamment dans une bibliographie pl&thorique, Schweitzer (1934); 
Armisen (1979); Armisen (1980); Schrijvers (1982); Rispoli (1985); Flury (1986); Watson 
(1988); Watson (1994); Webb (1997); Manieri (1998); Dross (2004); Aygon (2004); Dross 
(2004-2005); Garcea (2005); Webb (2009); Dross (2010); Dross (2013). 
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en nous au point de nous donner l’impression de voyager, de naviguer, de combattre, de 
haranguer les foules, de disposer de richesses que nous ne poss&dons pas, et ce, non pas 
dans notre imagination, mais dans la r&alit&: eh bien ce vice de l’esprit, ne le mettrons- 
nous pas ä profit??! 


S’agissant du Tombeau ensorcele, la phantasia est donc doublement mise ἃ 
profit, par l’orateur au plan intra-textuel pour &mouvoir et convaincre son au- 
ditoire, par le rhöteur au plan extra-textuel, pour charmer son public-et c’est en 
definitive aussi la superiorit& du rhäteur sur l’orateur, de la pure et libre fiction 
epidictique sur les contraintes de l’utilitarisme juridique que proclame ce plai- 
doyer fictif. Cela dit, si le modele des fous et des röveurs n’apparait plus tant 
chez Quintilien comme un repoussoir que comme un exemple ä suivre, il pose 
pourtant le probl&me de l’articulation entre imagination et illusion, car l’ima- 
gination cr&atrice repose sur un dedoublement de la personnalite qui, s’il 
echoue ἃ demeurer temporaire, peut @voluer en une perte d’identite definitive 
conduisant ä la folie pathologique et ä la schizophrenie.? C’est ce que l’on 
observait d&ja du temps de Seänäque le PEre dans les &coles de rhetorique, oü la 
folie formait ’un des themes de predilection” et oü plusieurs rhöteurs som- 
brerent dans la folie ἃ force de parler de folie; ainsi de Vibius Gallus, “dont 
leloquence d’antan fut ἃ la mesure de sa d&mence d’apres; c’est le seul, ἃ ma 
connaissance”, raconte Seneque le P£re, “qui ait eu le malheur de sombrer dans 
la d@mence, non par accident, mais d’y arriver par choix; car, ἃ force d’imiter les 
dements, a force de considerer le delire comme l’un des charmes du g£nie, ce 
qu’il simulait finit par se r&aliser”.?* Il semble bien αὐ ἃ la difference de Vibius 


91 Quint. Inst. 6.2.29-30: Quas φαντασίας Graeci vocant (nos sane visiones appellemus), per 
quas imagines rerum absentium ita repraesentantur animo, ut eas cernere oculis ac praesentes 
habere videamur, has quisquis bene ceperit, is erit in adfectibus potentissimus. Quidam dicunt 
εὐφαντασίωτον qui sibi res, voces, actus secundum verum optime finget: quod quidem nobis 
volentibus facile continget; nisi vero inter otia animorum et spes inanes et velut somnia quaedam 
vigilantium ita nos hae de quibus loquor imagines prosecuntur ut peregrinari, navigare, proeliari, 
populos adloqui, divitiarum quas non habemus usum videamur disponere, nec cogitare, sed facere, 
hoc animi vitium ad utilitatem non transferemus? 

92 Voir Dross (2004 - 2005). 

93 Avec le crime d’Oreste, la folie d’Ajax reprösente l’un des sujets originels de d&clamation, 
@labor& dans la tradition grecque et attest& du cöt& latin des Rhet. Her. I, 18; sur 715 sujets de 
controverses recens&s, 31 traitent de ce th&me, d’apres le röpertoire de Schneider (2010) ä 
paraitre en ligne, dans une version revue et augmentee sur le site de l’Universit& de Bologne 
dans la base de donnöes “Discorsi immaginari: declamazione e letteratura in etä imperiale”. 
94 Sen. Con. 2.1.25: Gallus Vibius fuit tam magnae olim eloquentiae quam postea insaniae; cui 
hoc accidisse uni scio, ut in insaniam non casu incideret, sed iudicio perveniret; nam dum insanos 
imitatur, dum lenocinium ingeni furorem putat, quod simulabat ad verum redegit. 
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Gallus, notre declamateur anonyme ait voulu d&montrer, en composant son 
plaidoyer fictif, que l’on peut &crire une histoire de ἴοι! sans pour autant &tre fou 
et que sa d&clamation se prösente aussi comme une r&flexion sur les pouvoirs-et 
les dangers-de l’imagination, celle que Pascal däsignera quelques siecles plus 
tard comme la “folle du logis”... 


Martin T. Dinter (King’s College London) 
Fama in Ps-Quintilian’s Major Declamations 


Philip Hardie has recently highlishted the prominence and significance of fama 
in Latin Literature. His wide-ranging study covers authors such as Livy, Tacitus 
and Pliny and establishes the workings of fama in prose texts.' This chapter 
will apply some of his findings to Roman declamation. 

While some of Ps-Quintilian’s Major Declamations are virtually free of the 
workings of fama, the success of others literally depends on this literary trope 
and literary technique. Examining fama throughout the corpus I will mainly 
focus on DM 18 and 19, which harbour the most instances of fama, and the 
topic of which lends itself to showcasing how the multi-facetted fama can be 
put to work for Roman declamation. In addition, on a different level, as we gath- 
er from Seneca the Elder, declamation itself can be used as a means for securing 
fame and afterlife. 

Hardie points to the duplicities inherent in fama as showcased by the mod- 
ern English translation as both ‘fame’ and ‘infamy’.” On the one hand we find 
embodied in fama the transience and unreliability of ‘rumour’, ‘hearsay’ and 
‘gossip’ as opposed to the less loaded connotations of ‘report’ and ‘news’. On 
the other fama is used to describe something as fixed and preserved as tradition, 
cultural memory and immortal fame of great men. Fama thus covers both proc- 
ess and product, both flux and monument. The dynamics of fama that will be of 
particular relevance for the study of Roman declamation are fame versus blame 
(or praise versus slander) and fame versus shame (as Hardie puts it: ‘a powerful 
stimulus to the preservation of a good name’). There are a number of subcatego- 
ries of the duplicities and dichotomies Hardie expounds that are also ever pres- 
ent in Roman declamation such as fixity versus flux (order versus chaos) in that 
each side strives to ‘fix’ their version and interpretation of events and thereby re- 
store order over chaos.? This aspect is particularly prominent in the many rape 
cases that pop up with frequency and regularity in Roman declamation and 
which serve as exercises in restoring the calm surface of social relations for 
the aspiring lawyer/pater familias.“ In addition these rape cases showcase a fur- 


1 Hardie (2012) 226-329. 

2 In what follows I am drawing on Hardie (2012) 3-11. 

3 Hardie (2012) 6-7. 

4 Kaster (2001) 334; Corbeill (2007) 78; on the function of fictional rape cases for training fu- 
ture lawyers see also Bonner (2012) 319-20 and Bonner (1949) 89-91. 
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ther aspect of fama as highlighted by Hardie, that of (rational) male speech 
(‘Men speak the truth’) versus (often uncontrolled and emotional) female speech. 
Roman declamation’s many layers of representation, of men speaking on behalf 
of others, of men literally lending their voice to rich men and poor men, to sons 
and fathers but also to wives, stepmothers and raped girls further complicate this 
aspect.’ The passages I shall discuss below will also exemplify how fama and 
authority go hand in hand and bring up structures and dynamics such as the 
one versus many principle, in which in the fame of the individual depends 
“for its propagation on the multiple tongues of the crowd, whose obedience can- 
not be guaranteed.’* Roman declamation plays this out in scenarios that pitch 
the individual (or the few) versus collectives where they have to defend their 
fama-as-fame/reputation versus fama-as-rumour/gossip. 

Before I dive into the Ps-Quintilianic corpus let me step back and consider 
not only the workings of fama inside Roman declamation but also, on a meta- 
level, how Roman declaimers perceived their own position within the wider 
framework of fama. We will do so not by looking at the declamations ascribed 
to Quintilian, as these provide little information about the circumstances in 
which these declamations were performed,’ but rather by using the corpus of 
Seneca the Elder. While his Controversiae do not transmit full declamations 
but rather excerpts from declaimers he has heard in his youth, Seneca is also 
supplying us with telling background information. The Controversiae of Seneca 
the Elder show that passing on rhetorical pearls, and in his case that means sen- 
tentiae, from one generation of orators to the next and to future generations is 
high on the agenda: nec his argumenta subtexam, ne et modum excedam et pro- 
positum, cum vos sententias audire velitis et quidquid ab illis abduxero molestum 
futurum sit. (But Iwon’t add the arguments that went with them - that would be 
excessive and irrelevant, for it is the epigrams you want to hear, and any space I 
deprive them of will annoy you.’ Sen. Contr. 1 pr. 22).° Seneca has turned to this 
subject on request of his sons and offers them rhetorical specimens for examina- 


5 Kaster (2001) 326-28 points out that, as women got to decide the fate of the rapist, declaim- 
ers faced inverted power relations between men and women in the declamatory universe. 

6 Hardie (2012) 7. 

7 See Stramaglia in this volume for a meta-didactic level in these declamations as the voice of 
the teacher occasionally shines through. 

8 See Sen. Contr. 2 pr. 5 Scio futurum ut auditis eius sententis cupiatis multas audire. (1 know 
that when you hear his epigrams you will want to hear many.); Contr. 7 pr. 9 Video quid velitis: 
sententias potius audire quam iocos. Fiat: audite sententias in hac ipsa controversia dictas. (I can 
see what you want - to hear epigrams, not jokes. very well, you may hear the epigrams that were 
spoken on this very controversia). Translations of Seneca the Elder here and throughout are 
adapted from Winterbottom (1974). 
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tion and imitation (Contr. 1 pr. 6). For sententiae functioned as cultural capital, 
eagerly excerpted by the studious listener or reader.” For many a text this 
habit has secured an afterlife in pieces — through excerptability. Indeed, for 
many a declaimer the only textual witnesses we are possessing derive from 
the collection of sententiae and excerpts by Seneca the Elder. In addition, like 
so much else in Roman elite culture, sententiae run in families, and accordingly 
‘close parallels between turns of phrase in the younger Seneca’s works and sen- 
tentiae recorded in his father’s anthology’ abound."° It can come as no surprise 
that Lucan, too, shared in this family tradition." If anything, Seneca the Elder’s 
project has been a successful one as the literary oeuvre of his descendants brims 
with the cultural capital with which he has invested them. 

Significantly, for Seneca the Elder sententiae can even serve as the sole cri- 
terion for a claim to fame: Horum nomina non me a nimio favore sed a certo po- 
suisse iudicio scietis cum sententias eorum rettulero. (Once I have recounted their 
epigrams, you will see, that I have set down the names of these men not out of 
excess of enthusiasm for them, but on the basis of a considered judgement. 
Contr. 1 pr. 10). At least in part Seneca’s project is to preserve the memory 
(and sententiae-‘copyright’) of those declaimers famous in his youth, whose 
names had been nearly forgotten in his times and whose work his contempora- 
ries copied without acknowledgment.'? Indeed, Seneca is rescuing some of them 
from oblivion: 


Ipsis quoque multum praestaturus videor, quibus oblivio imminet, nisi aliquid, quo memoria 
eorum producatur, posteris traditur. Fere enim aut nulli commentarii maximorum declama- 
torum extant aut, quod peius est, falsi. Itaque, ne aut ignoti sint aut aliter uam debent noti, 
summa cum fide suum cuique reddam. Omnes autem magni in eloquentia nominis excepto 
Cicerone videor audisse. 


Indeed, I think I shall be doing a great service to the declaimers themselves, who face being 
forgotten unless something to prolong their memory is handed on to posterity; for in gen- 
eral there are no extant drafts from those pens of the greatest declaimers, or, what is worse, 
there are forged ones. So to prevent them from being unknown, or known in the wrong 


9 Cf. Keith (2000) 17. 

10 Fairweather (1981) 28 pointing to Rolland (1906), Preisendanz (1908) and Rayment (1969). 
Cf. also Sussman (1978) 157-58 and Danesi Marioni (1999). 

11 See Gualandri and Mazzoli (2003), Sussman (1978) 159 -- 60; Bonner (1966) 263-4 points 
to possible influences of Seneca the Elder on Lucan and also unearths the roots of some of Lu- 
can’s sententiae in Seneca the Younger’s writings. 

12 See Fairweather (1981) 29 on Contr. 1 pr. 10-11 and Sinclair (1995) 122 for the move of 
sententia from common property to attributed quotation when under the principate oratory 
lost much of its political importance and turned into a competition for the postion of primus ora- 
tor. 
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light, I shall be scrupulous in giving each his due. I think I heard everyone of great repute 
in oratory, with the exception of Cicero. Contr. 1 pr. 11. (trans. Winterbottom). 


We witness Seneca doing the work of fama here in that he is taking on the role of 
memoria that preserves the fame of those threatened by oblivion (quibus oblivio 
imminet) by handing something down to posterity (aliquid posteris traditur). Lest 
they would be unknown (ne ignoti sint) he is faithfully assigning each of them 
the sententiae copyright that is due to them. Finally Seneca reaffirms his view 
that he has seen and heard all those great and good (omnes magni nominis) in 
his times (with the exception of Cicero). Previously he dismissed the current gen- 
erations of declaimers as disingenuous, passing off the sententiae of others as 
their own, unable to produce rhetorical material that would guarantee their 
fama to last (Contr. 1 pr. 10). Seneca’s question quis est qui memoriae studeat? 
(Who cares for his future renown?/Who takes any thought for the memory of pos- 
terity?) is thus symptomatic of the decline of oratory that he laments in his own 
day.'? Seneca is making himself a mouthpiece of fama by ‘making a present to 
the public of all the eloquent sayings of famous men that I [= Seneca] can re- 
member, so that they are not mere private possessions of someone’ (et quaecum- 
que a celeberrimis viris facunde dicta teneo, ne ad quemquam privatim pertineant, 
populo dedicabo, Contr. 1 pr. 10). Here again he emphasises that his examples 
derive from - once, we must add - very famous orators (a celeberrimis viris) 
and he is releasing what he has held privately in his personal memory (privatim) 
into the public (populo dedicabo). 

Thus the idea to win fame and afterlife through one’s sententiae had already 
been firmly established by the time Seneca the Elder started writing. Some ora- 
tors would exercise the art of writing sententiae for days on end in order to build 
up a stock of material for their and their successors’ use, the writer’s stock-in- 
trade.'* In a culture where a text’s excerptability was a matter of course, 
where audiences would eagerly scan through texts and expect to find sententiae 


13 Hardie (2012) 314 analyses this topos. 

14 See Sen. Contr. 1.pr. 23: [Porcius Latro] solebat autem |...] ut |...] scriberet |...] aliquo die nihil 
praeter has translaticias quas proprie sententias dicimus, quae nihil habent cum ipsa controversia 
implicitum, sed satis apte et alio transferuntur, tamquam quae de fortuna, de crudelitate, de sae- 
culo, de divitiis dicuntur; hoc genus sententiarum supellectilem vocabat. (He had the habit that for 
one day he would solely write those traditional passages we properly call sententiae, that have 
no intimate connection with the particular controversia, but can be quite aptly placed elsewhere 
too, such as those on fortune, cruelty, the age, riches. This type of sententia he called his ‘stock’. 
Trans. Winterbottom) The word supellex can denote the furniture of a house or any kind of para- 
phernalia, as well as the literary resources with which a person is furnished (cf. OLD). 
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to add to their own collections, declaimers could anticipate a version of their 
speeches along the lines of the recycled mimes of Publilius.”° For fame and after- 
life, this contemporary of Caesar depends solely on a collection of sententiae ex- 
cerpted from his plays.'!° Studied as a school text in antiquity and praised by the 
younger Seneca and Gellius they were still popular in the nineteenth century as 
edifying reading.” 

In addition when considering sententiae as part of a declaimer’s claim for 
fama we should note that there is also a competitive element in employing sen- 
tentiae. Indeed Seneca the Elder imbibes this imagery to the extent that he rep- 
resents his authorial self as staging gladiatorial bouts (even if only to keep his 
boys entertained)."® As Sinclair observes, ‘from Aristophanes to Quintilian, we re- 
peatedly come across images of combat and struggle in the description and use 
of |...] sententiae.’”"” Seneca the Elder thus vividly describes clashes between de- 
claimers whose acuity and pugnacity rivals that of gladiatorial encounters.?® 
While Seneca the Elder sets out to dispense to each declaimer the fama of 
which he believes him worthy we have seen that he is not alone in his concern 
for fama. Rather he is writing in a system geared towards winning fama when 
battling it out in the declamatory arena, may it be through one’s own sententiae 
or those borrowed from others. 

In what follows I will examine the workings of fama in the corpus of decla- 
mations ascribed to Quintilian. While fama’s role in historiography has attracted 
scholarly attention little ink has been spilled on how the declaimers negotiate 
the rules for the use of fama as argument as spelt out by rhetorical handbooks.?! 
Rhetorica ad Herennium (2.12) thus treats fama (here in the sense of rumours) as 


15 The criticism of Cicero’s early speeches in Tacitus’ Dialogus 22.3 embody this idea: nihil ex- 
cerpere, nihil referre possis, et velut in rudi aedificio, firmus sane paries et duraturus, sed non satis 
expolitus et splendens. (There is nothing you can extract, nothing you can take away with you: it 
is just as in rough and ready construction work, where the walls are strong, in all conscience and 
lasting, but lacking in polish and lustre.) 

16 Giancotti (1967) 318-338 suggests various possible origins of this collection in the first 
century AD as rhetorical schooltext, grammatical gradus or as introduction to ethics and philos- 
ophy. 

17 See Benz (2001). Note that Seneca the Younger himself quotes one of Publilius’ sententiae in 
Ep. 94.43. Knecht (1986) 53-55 points out that the frequent use of paronomasia in Publilius’s 
sententiae made them useful schooltexts for teaching beginners’ Latin already in antiquity. 
18 See Sen. Contr. 4 pr. 1 and Fairweather (1981) 29-30 

19 Sinclair (1995) 41 

20 Sinclair (1995) 123-128 offers ample documentation. 

21 Shatzman (1974) and Hardie (2012) 244-72, 284-313. 
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a rhetorical technique and instructs on how to use rumours to one’s advantage 
when giving a speech and also on how to counter them.?? 


A rumoribus dicemus: si negabimus temere famam nasci solere, quin supsit aliquid; et si 
dicemus causam non fuisse, quare quispiam confingeret et eminisceretur; et praeterea, si ceteri 
falsi soleant esse, argumentabimur hunc esse verum. Contra rumores dicemus: primum, si 
docebimus multos esse falsos rumores, et exemplis utemur, de quibus falsa fama fuerit; et aut 
iniquos nostros aut homines natura malivolos et maledicos confincxisse dicemus; et aliquam 
aut fictam fabulam in adversarios adferemus, quam dicamus omnibus in ΟΥ̓́Θ esse, aut verum 
rumorem proferemus, qui illis aliquid turpitudinis adferat, neque tamen ei rumori nos fidem 
habere dicemus, ideo quod quivis unus homo possit quamvis turpem de quolibet rumorem 
proferre et confictam fabulam dissipare. Verumtamen si rumor vehementer probabilis esse 
videbitur, argumentando famae fidem poterimus abrogare. 


In favour of rumours we can say that rumours usually do not arise without a cause and that 
there was no reason why anyone would have invented or fabricated this one. Moreover even 
if other rumours are usually false we shall show through argumentation that this one is 
true. Against rumours we can argue by showing that many rumours are false and then 
cite examples of false report. We can also say that rumours were the invention of our ene- 
mies or other malicious and slanderous people. We can in addition produce some invented 
story against our adversaries, which we claim to be widespread or adduce a true rumour 
that places them in a bad light and then declare that we do not believe in it for the very 
reason that just about any person could invent and spread a disgraceful rumour about 
any other man. If, however, a rumour seems highly likely we can undermine its authority 
by logical argument. Rhetorica ad Herennium 2.12 


As we can see from this passage fama clearly is part of rhetorical practice and it 
should not come as a surprise to find frequent occurrences of fama within 
Roman declamation. Fama falls under the general category of non-technical (Ar- 
istotle, Rhet. 1355635 -- 39) or extraneous proofs, which Cicero (Part. 48) terms ar- 
gumenta sine arte. Accordingly Cicero Top. 76 defines fama as multitudinis testi- 
monium, the testimony of the crowd. Quintilian himself in his Institutio oratoria 
‘recognises rumour as a variety of proof, to be exploited or rejected, evaluated 
positively or negatively, according to expediency.’”” It forms part of a list of 
non-technical proofs an orator might be up against such as ‘previous judge- 
ments’ (Inst. 5.2), ‘testimony exerted by torture’ (5.4) and ‘documents’ (5.5) as 
well as ‘oaths’ (5.6) and how to counter these. 


Famam atque rumores pars altera consensum civitatis et velut publicum testimonium vocat, 
altera sermonem sine ullo certo auctore dispersum, cui malignitas initium dederit, incrementum 


22 Hardie (2012) 237 -44 employs this passage as basis for his discussion of Cicero’s use of 
fama. 
23 Hardie (2012) 240. 
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credulitas, quod nulli non etiam innocentissimo possit accidere fraude inimicorum falsa vul- 
gantium. 


Rumours and common talk are called ‘the verdict of society’ and ‘the testimony of the pub- 
lic’ by one party; to the other, they are ‘vague, unauthenticated talk, started by malice and 
developed by credulity, something that can happen to the most innocent of men through 
the fraud of enemies who spread false tales.’ (Inst. 5.3.1, trans. Russell) 


Quintilian highlights fama’s role as verdict of society and this is indeed a func- 
tion in which we frequently encounter fama in Roman declamation. Let me cite 
an example discussed by Bernstein in this volume that showcases this aspect. In 
Ps-Quintilian’s DM 11 a rumour paves the way for the poor man’s accusation and 
the resulting violence.”* 


Diues Accusatus Proditionis. Pauper et diues inimici. Utrique terni liberi. Bellum incidit civitati. 
Dives dux creatus profectus est in castra. Rumor ortus est ab eo prodi rem publicam. Processit 
pauper in contionem et accusavit divitem proditionis. Absente eo populus lapidibus liberos eius 
occidit. Reversus dives est victor a bello, petit ad supplicium filios pauperis. Pater se offert. 
Contradicit dives. Erant enim leges, ut proditor morte puniretur, et calumniator idem pateretur 
quod reus, si convictus esset. 


The Rich Man Accused of Treason. A poor man and a rich man were enemies. Each one had 
three children. A war came to the city. The rich man was made general and proceeded to the 
camp. A rumour arose that he was betraying the state. The poor man went to a public 
meeting and accused the rich man of treason. During the rich man’s absence, the people 
stoned his children to death. The rich man returned victorious from the war and asks to 
punish the poor man’s sons. The poor father offers himself in their place. The rich man 
speaks against him. For there were laws that the traitor should be punished by death, 
and the false accuser should suffer the same that the defendant would have suffered, 
had he been convicted. (DM 11. arg.)” 


Bernstein places rumor here as the ‘fifth’ voice in Bruce Lincoln’s Bakhtinian 
reading of the ‘corrosion’ of authority: ‘to distinguish it from the other voices . 
ον those of the two rival disputants, that of the law, and that of (monarchical) 
state power’.?° In contrast to some cases in historiography where mere rumours 
make citizen abandon their houses in flight or compel cities to open their gates 
to the approaching enemy here rumour is just a stepping stone. It harms the rich 
man’s reputation and corrodes his authority -- an enabler for greater harm to 
come. From a rhetorical perspective - since we have seen outlines how to deal 
with rumours in a defensive speech in the rhetorical treatises above - it is there- 


24 See Bernstein in this volume. 
25 All translations of the DM are adapted from Sussman (1987). 
26 Lincoln (1994) 78. 
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fore a pleasure to witness the rich man who is speaking on his own behalf not 
only deconstruct this rumour in an attempt to trace it back to the poor man who 
incited the mob to kill his sons but also describe in detail the workings of rumour 
within a city. 


Nemo sic decipitur, ut de inimico suo mentiatur. ’Rumor,’ inquit, ’fuit te prodidisse.’ Bene 
admones. Hunc primum calumniae tuae obicio rumorem. Quis enim, iudices, nesciat hanc 
famae esse naturam, ut sit primo unius hominis audacia? De nulla re locutus est continuo 
populus, nec quicquam adeo subito statimque notum est, ut in illud pariter omnium sermo 
consentiat. Quam non possit movere civitatem, quem non replere populum, si quid omnibus 
obviis narres, in nullo non coetu loquaris, et de re, uam cum maxime fingas, iam dicas esse 
rumorem? Quanta tibi deinde mentiendi materia de periculorum nostrorum occasione suc- 
currit? Nihil est tam capax malignitatium sermonumque quam bellum. Quid interest, unde 
sumpserit rumor ortum? Quod negari non potest, tu contionaris, accusas, tu crimen de fabula 
facis. Inrumore, cuius probationes, cuius argumenta non habes, calumniae genus est primum 
credere. 


Nobody is so easily duped that he would tell a lie about his own enemy. He tells us, “There 
was a rumour that you betrayed your country.” Well, thank you for reminding us. In the first 
place, I charge this rumour to your own false accusations. For, gentlemen of the jury, who 
would not know that this is the nature of ἃ rumour, to have its inception with a single man’s 
reckless conduct? People do not speak about anything all at once and nothing is known so 
suddenly and immediately that everyone’s gossip agrees on that point at the same time. 
What city would he fail to arouse, what people would he fail to fill with rumour, if one 
should tell something ot everyone he meets, if he should say it in every encounter, and 
about a matter which, just while he is making it up, he already calls a rumour? How 
much subject matter for your lies then occurred to you from the occasion of my own dan- 
gers? No period has such capacity for malicious gossip as wartime. What difference does it 
make where the rumours got its start? This is undeniable: you addressed the public assem- 
bly, you made the accusation, you formed a felony from fiction. In a rumour where you have 
no evidence or proof, it is a kind of false accusation to be the first to believe it. (DM 11.6) 


The rich man works hard to turn a rumour that accused him of betraying his 
country into an accusation against the poor man. I have highlighted words relat- 
ing to fama in the passage quoted above and we can easily recognise the strong 
discourse on rumour that oscillates between fact and fiction, between fama as 
hearsay and fama as report. Indeed fama is several times explicitly and tenden- 
tiously glossed as rumour by the speaker to enhance his point that the poor man 
worked with unfounded gossip. The rich man sums up his argument with stating 
tu crimen de fabula facis (you formed a felony from fiction) exemplifying once 
more how fama turns into facts. According to him the poor man’s initial crime 
has been to be the first to believe fama and thereby to invest her with authority. 

Fama is more prominent in some of the declamations ascribed to Quintilian 
than others but it pops up with consistency and regularity throughout the entire 
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corpus. DM 5 may serve to showcase a further aspect of fama in Roman decla- 
mation. Here a father has sold all his property to ransom his two sons (one a 
spendthrift, the other frugal) from pirates but only gets the money together to 
free one of them. As the spendthrift has fallen ill the father choses to free him 
using his money, though that son later succumbs to his sickness and dies. His 
frugal brother manages to escape but refuses to subordinate to the law that 
states that he has to support his destitute father or go to prison.?” This complex 
scenario sets up father against son and we have the speech of the father trans- 
mitted in the Ps-Quintilianic corpus. As so often (one might say) virtue here has 
remained unrewarded as the father rescues the spendthrift son while forced to 
leave the frugal son behind with pirates. The father’s speech, however, exempli- 
fies the workings of fama in regards to family reputation, which is woven as leit- 
motif into the texture of this declamation. The entire speech might well be inter- 
preted as an attempt at emotional blackmail by the father: first he accuses the 
surviving son of sullying the fama (= memory) of his dead brother (illud plane, 
iudices, ultra omnem malorum meorum fateor esse tristitiam, quod hac asperitate 
iuvenis hoc inopiae squalorisque despectu famam optimi fratris incessit. Gentle- 
men, I confess this factor clearly oversteps my own misfortunes, that by this 
young man’s bitterness, by his contempt for my poverty and squalor, he has sul- 
lied the name of his good brother, DM 5.2). Then the father almost immediately 
shows his son a way out: praise and glory would be his were he to support his 
father (quam laudem, quem gloriae favorem inpleverat, si pasceret patrem, DM 
5.2). In addition the father justifies his actions of rescuing the sick son with 
the argument that his good name (fama) was on the line (father speaking): in 
quo fui miser famae periculo! (DM 5.5). 

And finally in the ultimate paragraph when the father in pathetic throes — 
well signposted in the speech - reduces himself to begging he again flags up 
an — as even the most benevolent audience has to confess -- somewhat unlikely 
but ever the more forceful solution to what is essentially depicted as an inner 
familial conflict of paternal and filial pietas and duty mixed with a lot of bad 
luck: iungamus mutuae pietatis officia par flebile, par omnibus aetatibus nomini- 
busque reverendum (let us join together in the ties of our mutual devotion, a pair 
of men who are pitiable but destined to be honoured by people of any age and 
family position, DM 5.23). Significant for our reading of this declamation is that 
while both of the men, father and son, will be left destitute and reduced to beg- 
ging, at least in the rather partial perspective we are gaining, the father’s priority 


27 See Bureau (2007) and van Mal-Maeder in this volume on the ethics projected by this speech 
and the characterization of the father. 
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clearly is the preservation of the good family name and his son’s reputation. Ac- 
cordingly, the speech culminates in a final reminder to the surviving son to guard 
his own reputation (pro tua fama, pro tua sum pietate sollicitus. I am concerned 
about your good name and your reputation as a dutiful son, DM 5.23). DM 5 thus 
expresses declamation’s concern with father-son relationships and highlights 
the importance of a good name in Roman society.”® Declamations’ rather violent 
swing from blame to fame -- a dichotomy pinpointed previously — presents an 
argument along the line of ‘I/we should not be accused but instead praised 
by people of any age and family position’ and seems hyperbolic at best but is 
a logical move to undermine an accusation (let’s claim the opposite). If we try 
to fit this development into ancient rhetorical theory such as the status quaestio- 
nis structure outlined by Cicero in inv. 1.10 -- 16 we notice that the argumentation 
of these speeches is situated not in the usual constitutio coniecturalis (i.e. when 
the deed is directly denied), the constitutio definitiva (i.e. when the nature of the 
charge is disputed) or the constitutio translativa (i.e when the aim is to transfer 
the accusation to another person) but in the relatively rare constitutio generalis 
(i.e. when the dispute is over how the matter should be appreciated). Cicero 
Pro Milone is a famous example of a constitutio definitiva (Cicero never disputes 
that Milo killed Clodius, but he argues that the killing happened in self-defense) 
that also hints at the possibility of a defense based on a constitutio generalis by 
exploiting the idea that Clodius was killed in the best interest of the republic.?? 
Quintilian (Inst. 3.6.83) calls it the most honourable stasis there is and following 
Hermagoras subdivides it into two divisions, in the first of which named wrong is 
admitted, but instead one claims that the action prosecuted is in fact honourable 
(Inst. 7.4.4; Inv. 1.15; 2.60). While DM 5 presents a rather compressed version of 
this rhetorical technique we find it spelt out in more detail in DM 9, in which 
the disowned son bangs on about the fama he and his extraordinary situation 
deserves. This instance also constitutes an interesting meta-moment in declama- 
tion, in which a character is drawing attention to the almost absurd but also 
noteworthy and therefore fama-worthy circumstances in which he finds himself. 


Adice, si tanta in adolescente indoles fuit, quantam nulla umquam cognovere saecula, si fides 
antiquissima et cum deorum coetu permixtis inaudita temporibus, si me semper habuit ca- 
riorem spiritu suo, etiamne despicienda mihi rarissimi boni occasio fuit? At ego perpetuam 
quandam mihi gloriam reor, quod ille caelestis animus me potissimum, quem amaret, elegerit, 
ego sim probatus tanto iudice. Me quoque igitur feret fama per gentis, et amici laudibus in- 
lustrior vivam. Credet aliquis idem me pro illo fuisse facturum. 


28 See Sussman (1995) and Vesley (2003) on father-son relationships in Roman declamation. 
29 Mil. 72-91. See Guerin (2012) 248 on the argumentative structure of Cicero’s Pro Milone. 
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On the contrary, I believe some eternal glory belongs to me because that noble soul singled 
me out above everyone else to love, and because I was well regarded in the judgement of 
such an excellent man. This glory will carry my name all over the world, and I shall live on, 
more renowned because of my friend’s virtuous reputation. Someone might even believe 
that I would have done the same thing for him. (DM 9.14) 


While the son’s argument will be considered whimsical at best - after all he is 
relying on his dead friend’s good reputation to rub off on him and instead of de- 
claring that he would have equally rushed to risk his own life for his friend he 
retreats to concede that ‘someone might even believe’ that he would have 
done so -- we come to understand from the occasional idiosyncratic positioning 
of these claims to fame or reminders to look after one’s good reputation that 
these must have formed part of the standard rhetorical repertoire. DM 10.19 in 
particular, where the sorcerer practicing the dark art of necromancy who has 
sealed the tomb of the dead but re-appearing son is begged at the end of the 
speech to revert his magic and free the son again and then is reminded to 
give thought to his own reputation, strikes one as peculiar (consule famae 
tuae). For what the hell - no pun intended - will he care about his reputation 
as a good man? The sorcerer has a reputation to defend as becomes clear in 
DM 10.15, when his magical activities are described using the ‘as said by those 
recalling his methods’ technique of indirect witnesses (ut experimentis loquenti- 
um fama est), but certainly this reputation does not pertain to being kind to 
grieving mothers.?° Throughout the declamations ascribed to Quintilian there 
are indeed quite a number of instances of bad or questionable reputations on 
show which do not fit into the pattern of well-guarded family names displayed 
so far. To cite but one example the poor father of DM 9 uses his intentionally of- 
fensive fama (here his spoken word) to create a fama (reputation) as cranky that 
leads to him being avoided by his superiors. 


nam et paupertatis est proprium, quando alia deficiant, exerere libertatem et, dum contempts 
fama vitatur, potentiores νοὶ ambitiose offendere, et nacta bonam conscientiam magna fortuna 
indignius inparem adversarium patitur. 


for it is indeed the special quality of a poor man, since he lacks other possessions, to ex- 
ercise unrestrained freedom of speech and, while scornfully avoided because of this talk, to 
give offense -- one might say ostentatiously — to more powerful men. (DM 9.3) 


30 This rhetorical technique seems to be used infrequently in legal practice. Cicero cites hearsay 
(de auditu) sparingly in his speeches (In Verr. 2.2.80; 2.1.71) as if aware that it provided only 
second rate support for a claim. Justinian (Nov. 90.2) explicitly forbids the use of hearsay in 
court. See Gu6rin (2015) 36-39. 
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Similarly, one of the accusations made against the mistress in DM 14.3 is that she 
has been using her hapless lover only to build a reputation that has her ear- 
marked as companion for rich men. While we have witnessed above defendants’ 
struggles against false rumours there is also as we have seen self-conscious rep- 
utation building going on. We do, however, occasionally cross the line between 
fame and infamy as becomes clear from the following example that depicts med- 
icine as a questionable ‘art’ merely seeking to enhance its own reputation at 
great cost to others.?! 


Quo vultis animo feram, quod ars, quantum dicitis, inventa pro vita, si dis placet, auctoritatem 
famamque captat, ut longe ventura suprema prospiciat, ut adesse fata denuntiet, quae nec 
timentur, et maxima scientiae pars esse coepit sanare non posse? 


With what feelings should I tolerate an art (to the extent you maintain it is one) invented, 
God willing, to preserve life, that strives for prestige and recognition by predicting and ap- 
proaching death though still far in the future, and by proclaiming one’s end is at hand 
though we have not begun to fear it yet, where the principal feature of this ‘science’ has 
begun to be its ability to say ‘a cure is impossible.’ (DM 8.10) 


Before I conclude my survey with a brief consideration of DM 18 and 19, in which 
fama plays a particularly prominent role, let me point to one more instance of 
fama that employs her in the sense of (literary) tradition and is well-wrought 
into the texture of DM 12.” Not only - and despite its gruesome topic — does 
DM 12.26 not shy away from connecting fames (hunger) with fama (renown) 
but it places the cannibalism of the city en par with famous cannibals from 
the literary tradition. All these the declaimer has encountered as he hastens to 
add in a touching note as a little boy in school, he is this not displaying arcane 
learning but relating stories we all (should) know from our youth. The Cyclops, 
Scylla and the Laestrygonians are cited from the Odyssey and the Sphinx from 
Greek tragedy, in addition reference is made to the myth of Thyestes and Atreus, 
in which the sun averts its face lest it witnesses Thyestes (unbeknown to him) 
feasting on his children’s flesh.”” Declamation here loudly claims its place in 
the literary tradition, a claim frequently and vehemently made by imperial 
Latin literature through the format of the plus gquam motif that asserts that it 
is outdoing its literary predecessors.”* 


31 See Longo in this volume on the ambiguous role of medicine in the Ps-Quintilianic corpus. 
32 See Stramaglia (2012). Cappello in this volume offers a close reading of DM 12. 

33 See Schneider (2004a) on Seneca tragicus in Ps-Quintilianic declamation. 

34 See Seidensticker (1978) on the plus quam motif. 
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Credibiles fabulas fecimus, felices miserias, scelera innocentia. Omnes quascumque clades 
fama vulgavit, solacia hinc petant, hinc audient occisos sine sanguine, sepultos sine ignibus 
[homines hominibus] cibos. Si quis mentitus est Cyclopas, Laestrygonas, Sphingas aut ingui- 
nibus virginis latratum Siciliae litus et uaecumque miser didici domi committens, [quaere] hinc 
argumentum, hinc fidem accipiant. Quaedam plane falsa sunt: sol in ortus non occidit, nec ad 
humanorum viscerum epulas diem vertit. 


We have made the old legends believable, ordinary troubles a source of joy, criminal con- 
duct blameless. All disasters, whatever the kind, those which fame has made widely 
known, let them seek consolation from this city, from this place where they will hear of 
people slaughtered without violent bloodshed, men buried without flames as food for 
men. Whoever fabricated the tale of the Cyclops, the Laestrygonians, the Sphinx, or the 
maiden Scylla whose barking loins resounded along the shores of Sicily, and whatever 
else I learned by heart at home when I was just a poor boy, let all these receive proof 
and confirmation from our city. Some things are obviously false: the sun did not set in 
the east, nor did it shift away its light from the sight of a feast on human flesh [...] (DM 
12.26) 


In a passage clearly inspired by the gory descriptions of cannibalism in Seneca’s 
Thyestes and the dysfunctional funerals and unspeakable crimes of Lucan’s Bel- 
lum Civile we find an almost eccentric mix of the language of legal fact finding 
(i.e. in comparison to other cases of cannibalism X occurred, but Ydid not) with 
examples from literary fiction. Declamation is taking itself seriously here (or is 
it?) in that it tabs into the fama of literary tradition without going out of charac- 
ter, that is without losing its legal point of view. As grim as the subject matter 
might be it is weirdly amusing to follow the declaimer’s dissection of literary 
topoi such as that of solar eclipse at times of gruesome crime. The fictional 
world of declamation is here used to prove true the fictional world of the Odys- 
sey amongst others (credibiles fabulas fecimus) in a moment of meta-literary ref- 
erencing. 

The Major Declamations ascribed to Quintilian as we have them conclude 
with what could be seen as a pair of controversiae in which first the wife and 
mother who brings forward the charge is represented (DM 18) and then in a 
quasi-identical setting the father represents himself (DM 19).°° The father has tor- 
tured his son to death in a quiet corner of the house suspecting him of incest 
with his mother. As he refuses to share what he has learnt (if anything) the moth- 
er accuses him of maltreatment. However, as becomes apparent in the course of 


35 The wording of the situation is virtually identical in both cases, see Sussman (1987) 257. On 
this pair of declamations see now the full commentary by Breij (2015) in addition to Breij 
(2006h). 
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the speeches fama is of central concern in this malfunctioning household.* Al- 
ready the opening paragraph of DM 18 addresses the rumour of incest that has 
wrought havoc to this family. The mother’s representative explicitly states that 
part of the reason for this lawsuit is to confront the malignant rumours: “face 
to face with the rumour the mother inquires’ (coram rumore mater inquirit, DM 
18.1) and in an attempt to stamp out these very rumours ‘she is revealing her un- 
troubled conscience to the community and, in the face of whatever the rumours 
and whatever has been concealed, she is providing to her husband and to the 
public opinion at large the opportunity to question her in court’ (exhibet populo 
conscientiam suam et adversus quemcumque sermonem, quodcumque secretum 
marito famaeque praestat interrogandi potestatem, DM 18.1). It comes as no sur- 
prise then that undermining that very rumour of incest and at the same time at- 
tacking the credulity and overreaction of the husband looms large on the de- 
claimer’s agenda. We thus witness the declaimer’s two-pronged approach: on 
the one hand the unreliability and insubstantiality of the rumour must be estab- 
lished, on the other the husband’s mishandling of the situation needs highlight- 
ing. 


‘Rumor,’ inquit, fuit.’ Est hercules, cui contra rerum naturam, contra parentes liberosque 
credatur! Rumor fuit.’ [...1 Rogo, iudices, utrum credibilius putatis incestum de matre an de 
rumore mendacium? |...| Pessimum, iudices, humanarum mentium malum est, quod semper 
avidius nefanda finguntur, nec umquam se maius operae pretium putant maligni facere 
sermones, quam cum incredibilia quasi deprehensa narrantur. Necesse est contentiosius 
loquaris quod probare non possis, et adfirmationem sumit ex homine quicquid non habet ex 
veritate. Est tamen hoc iniquissimum de loquacitate populi, quod plerumque accendit con- 
tentio non credentium fama<m>: materiam miraris rumoris, de qua nemo nec sibi credit, uam 
qui narrat, adsignat alii. Rumor res sine teste, sine indice, res ex incertis inprobissima, 
maligna, fallax et similis silentio tuo. [7] Quid et ipse de rumore senseris, vis breviter probem? 
Tormentis quaerendum putasti, an verum diceret. 


“There was a rumour about it,” he [the husband] tells us. Yes indeed! This is something one 
should believe, contrary to human nature itself and to the detriment of all parents and chil- 
dren! “There was a rumour about it!” [...] Now I ask you, gentlemen of the jury, do you think 
it is more believable that a mother is guilty of incest or that a rumour is guilty of being 
false? [...] Gentlemen, it is human nature’s worst fault that people always too eagerly con- 
coct salacious tales and the malicious do not consider it worthwhile to make gossip except 
where they relate unbelievable things as though detected in the act. One must say all the 
more emphatically what one cannot prove, and whatever does not have support from the 
truth of the matter takes it from the person making the assertion. All the same, there is this 
terribly unfair aspect of people’s blabbering - quite often the disputing, even of non-believ- 


36 Bernstein (2013) 140-45 examines how these two speeches are visualizing torture through 
enargeia. 
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ers, kindles a malicious rumour. Are you surprised that there is a fertile ground for rumour 
when nobody would believe it by himself and when the speaker assigns it to somebody 
else? Rumour is something which lacks a witness and an informant. It is something com- 
pounded by doubtful ingredients, totally unconscionable, malicious, deceptive -- and just 
like your silence. [7] Would you like me to establish briefly how even you felt about the ru- 
mour? You thought you had to question your son under torture to see if it was true or not. 
(DM 18.6-7) 


In this passage vocabulary stands out that marks fama (here rumour) as both un- 
trustworthy and malicious. The declaimer discredits rumour by following not just 
one but several of the strategies outlined in the rhetorical handbooks quoted 
above. We might wonder why the declaimer makes rumour so central a topic 
in his speech until we realise that — not dissimilar to the rich man in DM 11 sam- 
pled above - he will attempt to trace back the origin of the malicious rumour to 
the accused husband (Teneo in hoc sermone facinus unius. In this gossip I find 
the crime of only one man; ... Dubitate quis famae fuerit auctor, cuius pater 
agit causam. Doubt (if you can) who was the source of this malicious report 
when the father acts as its advocate DM 18.8). Indeed a good father and husband 
would have refused to believe so malevolent a rumour and fought its very exis- 
tence (Iste ergo non timuit tam nefandae rei famam, nec ad aures patris pervenire 
rumor erubuit? DM 18.8). In addition, nobody would have dared to invent it had 
they not followed the husband’s lead. Finally the declaimer attacks the very sub- 
stance of the rumour by pointing out the natural love between mother and child, 
which ought not be misinterpreted as incestuous, and which rightly outweighs a 
woman’s concern for her reputation (tanti fama non est, ut amet filium mater sol- 
licitudine pudicae. Rumour is not so important that a mother should love her son, 
yet be anxious about her modesty, DM 18.10). What is more, ingeniously, he sug- 
gests that the best way to counter that malicious rumour would have been to tor- 
ture -- if torture we must -- the son in public in the presence of those who have 
spread the rumour in the first place (si praestanda est satisfactio tam nefanda ru- 
morils] (if you must offer such wicked satisfaction to gossip) [...] in media civitate, 
in ipsa constitue fama (set it up in the middle of the city and in the source itself of 
that rumour, DM 18.12). While I offer but a cursory reading of DM 18 we cannot 
help but notice that reputation and rumour are among this declamation’s main 
concerns. On the one hand the wife and mother has to guard her good reputation 
(fama), on the other she has to defend herself against badmouthing rumours 
(fama). We just find not only a wealth of instances on display but also all the 
rhetorical tricks and knacks for defining, attacking, undermining and tracing a 
rumour. 

Before I conclude let me examine how DM 19, that is presenting the father’s 
perspective, deals with the issue of fama. Here, too, we encounter concern for the 
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family’s reputation. As is to be expected the father draws a different picture of 
the situation but he nevertheless responds to his wife’s accusations concerning 
how he dealt with the rumour of incest. Indeed, at times the father’s arguments 
correspond directly to his wife’s argumentation and we witness a battle over who 
can blame fama, use fama and manipulate fama best. The father for example 
points out at once the extraordinariness of the rumour and its omnipresence: 
dii inmortales, quantus qualisque circa iuvenem rumor ingemuit! (Good Lord, 
then how great and remarkable the rumour, which complained about the 
young man! DM 19.3); Iamiam non evitabat fama nec patrem, iam meis auribus 
nemo parcebat. (Even now his bad reputation did not escape his father’s atten- 
tion, now nobody spared my ears. DM 19.3). Indeed, he even stylises the torture 
and murder of his son as a deed of mercy, for as he states he ‘rescued him from 
malice and withdrew him from infamy’ (eripui malignitati, abstuli famae, DM 
19.4). Furthermore he places his ugly deed in the context of fighting fama as if 
only torture could quench malicious rumours: Torquere me filium putas? Invidiam 
facio populo: videor mihi illis verberibus lacerare famam, illis ignibus increpare ru- 
morem. (Do you think that I was torturing my son? No - I was placing a burden 
of guilt on the people. I thought I was lashing their slander with those blows of 
the whip and that I was rebuking their rumours with those flames. DM 19.9). In 
preparation for this argument the father had previously equated violent words 
with violent actions: Vide, cur manus, cur verba peccare videantur: illis infama- 
mus, his torgquemus, occidimus (See why your words and why your hands appear 
to inflict wrongs: with the latter we give people a bad name, with the former we 
torture and kill them. DM 19.6). All in all the conflict boils down to the father 
perversely claiming to protect the mother’s reputation by committing a crime 
even worse than incest — we recall the plus gquam motif seen previously — so 
that people have something else to talk about. 


’In meam,’ inquit, ’infamiam taces.’ Ita nunc primum laboras, misera, de fama, et post unici 
mortem pertinere ad te coepit, quid loquantur homines? Scilicet filius inpensus est, ut eru- 
besceres, ut male audires. Adeone hoc captanti non erat satis rem totam commisisse rumori? 
[14] Ego vero me famae tuae, mulier, opposui, et inter matrem filiumque medius parricidium 
feci, unicum occidi, ne quid aliud loquerentur homines. 


“But,” says she, “your silence results in my disgrace.” So then, for the first time are you 
troubled about your reputation, you contemptible woman, and following your only son’s 
death what people may say has begun to affect you? Well, obviously, a son has been ex- 
pended so that you may feel shame and acquire a bad reputation. Indeed if that was the 
aim, wasn’t it enough just to leave the entire business to rumour? [14] But, my good 
woman, I protected your reputation and, occupying the middle position between mother 
and son, I committed the crime of killing my son, yes, I put my only son to death, so 
that people would talk of nothing else. (DM 19.13- 14) 
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We will have to concede, however, that there is a hint of inconsistency in the fa- 
ther’s argumentation in that he first accuses the mother not to care much about 
her reputation (until the son has died) but then simultaneously goes to great and 
violent length in order to protect that very reputation. While we should not ex- 
pect declamation to reveal any truth, that is the right and the wrong that lies be- 
hind its fictional cases, DM 18 and 19 in particular demonstrate the malleability 
of fama that makes it a standard instrument in the rhetorical toolkit. Both parties 
employ fama to great effect to describe the workings and ramifications of good 
and bad a reputation, infamy, rumour and badmouthing. Fama adds maybe not 
always a fifth voice in the corrosion of authority but certainly always a further 
voice to the chorus in the declamatory arena. 


Conclusion 


Taking my inspiration from Hardie (2012) I have outlined the dichotomies inher- 
ent in fama as showcased by Latin literature. Seneca the Elder exemplifies how 
declaimers could expect to be remembered for their rhetorical pearls: their sen- 
tentiae. Finally, after a look at how rhetorical handbooks advise on dealing with 
fama I present a run through the Pseudo-Quintilianic Maior Declamations. I ex- 
amine the different ways in which these texts engage with the concept of fama as 
rumour, reputation, infamy, the literary tradition or a good family name. As a re- 
sult declamation emerges as a sophisticated player in the field of fama. 


III Perusing Roman Declamation 
Genre and Intertext 


Julien Pingoud et Alessandra Rolle (Universit& de Lausanne) 
Noverca et mater crudelis 

La perversion f&minine dans les Grandes 
Declamations ä travers l’intertextualite 


An non putas aliquid esse discriminis inter 
sterilem et fecundam, inter provectiorem et 
puellam, inter matrem et novercam? 

Sen. epist. 94. 15 


Introduction 


Au centre de cette &tude se trouve la figure de la noverca. De recentes publica- 
tions sur la d&clamation, en particulier, illustrent que ce th&me se pr&te bien ἃ la 
recherche intertextuelle.' Alfredo Casamento, &tudiant les liens entre la däcla- 
mation et les trag&dies de S@n&que, consacre en effet un chapitre entier de son 
livre Finitimus oratori poeta au thöme de la marätre.” Danielle van Mal-Maeder, 
dans La fiction des declamations, montre que la belle-mere est un personnage 
commun ἃ la d&clamation et au roman.’ Pour notre part, nous nous proposons 
d’observer la maniere dont le jeu de l’intertextualite fait apparaitre la noverca, 
ainsi que son pendant, la mater crudelis, dans les premiere, deuxi&me et sixieme 
Grandes Declamations, en prenant en consid&ration tout genre litteraire auquel 
peuvent se röförer ou faire &cho les differentes pieces du recueil du Pseudo- 
Quintilien. Pour &viter de nous restreindre ἃ certains modeles textuels en par- 
ticulier, nous adoptons une conception large de l’intertextualit& et &vitons de 
prendre parti dans le debat, engag& par la critique contemporaine, qui voit 
s’opposer les “intentionnalistes” et les “anti-intentionnalistes”.* En effet, si nous 
privilegions les intertextes signal&s par allusion, ἃ savoir par un ou plusieurs 


1 Cette contribution s’inscrit dans le cadre d’un projet financ& par le FNS (Fonds National 
Suisse de la recherche scientifique) et dirig& par Danielle van Mal-Maeder, qui s’intitule “L’in- 
tertextualit& des declamations”. L’objectif de notre travail consiste ἃ interpröter des references 
intertextuelles rep&rees dans les differents recueils de d&clamations, afin de mettre en &vidence 
la composante litt&raire du genre de la controverse et de la suasoire. 

2 Cf. Casamento (2002) 101-124. 

3 Cf. van Mal-Maeder (2007) 128-136. 

4 Pour l’emploi des termes “intentionnaliste” et “anti-intentionnaliste”, cf. Deremetz (2009) et 
Thevenaz (2009). 
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indice(s) impliquant un lien de connivence entre l’auteur et son lecteur/audi- 
teur,° nous tenons compte &galement de pratiques dont l’intentionnalit& aucto- 
riale est plus difficile ἃ d&terminer: le recours aux topoi, le proc&d& de l’imitation 
(imitatio/aemulatio), et encore ce que nous appelons la “r&miniscence”, ἃ savoir 
l’&cho ä une oeuvre anterieure dont la perception, en l’absence de marque al- 
lusive, est tributaire de la sensibilit& et de la subjectivit@ du r@cepteur. 


La noverca (par Alessandra Rolle) 


Deux Grandes Declamations du Pseudo-Quintilien sont articul&es autour de la 
figure de la noverca et de son rapport conflictuel avec son beau-fils, le privignus: 
il s’agit de la premiere et de la deuxieme Grande Declamation, deux discours qui 
presentent de fortes similitudes sur le plan de l’intrigue aussi bien que de la 
lettre du texte. Dans les deux cas, il est question du meurtre d’un pater familias 
dont s’accusent r&ciproquement la belle-m£re et le fils du premier lit, atteint de 
cecite. Dans la deuxieme Grande Declamation, il est precise qu’il est devenu 
aveugle en sauvant autrefois son p6&re de l’incendie de leur maison. Les deux 
d&clamations constituent, toutes deux, le discours d’accusation du fils aveugle 
contre sa marätre. 

Cette &tude vise ἃ montrer que le jeu intertextuel contribue ἃ la construction 
de la figure de la noverca. Si, sous l’influence de la po6sie satirique et comique, 
elle apparait comme une sorte de meretrix, un syst&me subtil d’allusions ἃ la 
po6sie &pique et tragique fait aussi d’elle, pour ainsi dire, une virago, une femme 
au caractere viril, capable d’accomplir les crimes les plus sanguinaires. 


Dans la deuxi&me Grande Declamation l’avocat du jeune homme aveugle defend 
son client en soulignant la difference entre l’amour noble que les fils portent 
envers leurs peres et celui, beaucoup moins d&sinteresse, qui caracterise les 
femmes, et en particulier celles qui ont &t& &pous&es en secondes noces et qui 
n’ont pas eu d’enfants. Comme nous le verrons, ce passage est particulierement 
riche en liens intertextuels avec la satire et la comedie: leur fonction est de 
construire la figure de la noverca comme une meretrix sans pudeur et sans 
scrupules.: 


Idem vos putatis efficere noctium merita et affectus osculis blanditiisque quaesitos quod na- 
talium pignorumque reverentias? (...) Aspicimus matrimoniorum singula momenta rixantia; 


5 Plusieurs philologues “intentionnalistes” accordent la primaute ἂ l’allusion dans le cadre de 
la recherche sur l’intertextualite: cf. e.g. Hinds (1998). 
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mutant cotidie domos et per amplexus lectulosque discurrunt. (...) Quid, si huic uxoriae vilitati 
novercale nomen adiungas? 


Pensez-vous que les mörites nocturnes et les affections recherch&es par des baisers et des 
caresses aient la m&me valeur que la däförence ἃ l’&gard de sa famille d’origine et des liens 
du sang? (...) Nous voyons que dans les mariages chaque instant est plein de disputes; les 
femmes mari&es changent chaque jour de maison et elles passent de bras en bras et de lit 
en lit. (...) Et si, en plus de ce comportement obscene, typique des femmes mariees, on lui 
donnait le nom de marätre?® 


Dans la premi6re partie de cet extrait, l’avocat demande aux juges s’ils pensent 
vraiment que les “m£rites nocturnes” (noctium merita) peuvent ätre compares au 
respect envers la famille et aux liens du sang. Comme Antonio Stramaglia l’a 
deja remarque,’ on retrouve une tournure similaire dans la premiere satire de 
Juvenal oü le po6te, dans son contemptus mundi, fait reference aux (jeunes) 
hommes qui deviennent amants de femmes riches et äg&es pour pouvoir capter 
leur höritage: Juv. 1. 37-38 qui testamenta merentur/noctibus.® 

Un peu plus loin, l’avocat se lance dans une critique tres virulente envers les 
femmes, dans laquelle on peut voir ἃ mon avis deux Echos de la sixi&me satire de 
Juvenal, cel&bre pour ses attaques misogynes. En particulier, la partie du texte 
concernant la frequence des disputes dans les mariages, aspicimus matrimo- 
niorum singula momenta rixantia, semble faire allusion aux vv. 268-269 de 
Juvenal, semper habet lites alternaque iurgia lectus/in quo nupta iacet,? et la 
partie qui denonce l’instabilit& des femmes et leur tendance ἃ l’infidelite, mutant 
cotidie domos et per amplexus lectulosque discurrunt, aux vv. 224-225, sed mox 
haec regna relinquit/permutatque domos et flammea conterit.'” Ce jeu d’echos 
avec Juvenal permettrait de prösenter la noverca comme une insupportable et 
impudique “femme lib&r&e” moderne, une profiteuse, interessee uniquement ἃ 
la mort de son vieux mari et ἃ son hö£ritage. 

L’argumentation retourne ensuite au cas particulier du proces avec la 
question rhetorique quid, si huic uxoriae vilitati novercale nomen adiungas? La 
portee negative de l’adjectif novercalis a &t& deja bien montr&e par Alfredo Ca- 


6 [Quint.] Decl. 2. 7. Le texte du Pseudo-Quintilien est celui de l’edition de Häkanson (1982). En 
l’absence de präcision contraire, les traductions sont miennes. 

7 Stramaglia (2009c) 227 n. 49. 

8 Juv. 1. 37-38 “ceux qui gagnent des h£ritages avec leurs nuits” (trad. Labriolle-Villeneuve). 
9 Juv. 6. 268-269 “le lit conjugal est continuellement le theätre de querelles et de reproches 
reciproques” (trad. Labriolle-Villeneuve). 

10 Juv. 6. 224-225 “mais bientöt elle (la femme mari&e) abandonne ce royaume-lä; elle change 
d’habitacle, foule aux pieds le voile nuptial” (trad. Labriolle-Villeneuve). 
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samento"! et il n’est donc pas n&cessaire de s’attarder sur ce point.'” On rap- 
prochera plutöt ces mots d’un fragment comique d’Afranius, tir& de la piece le 
Divorce: mulier, novercae nomen huc adde impium,/spurca gingivast, gannit hau 
dici potest."” Les deux textes prösentent en effet des formulations tres similaires: 
d’une part, le syntagme novercae nomen rappelle le novercale nomen de notre 
declamation, de l’autre le verbe addo correspond, en tant que synonyme, ἃ 
adiungo. Dans les deux passages, on peut clairement voir la m&me reference au 
topos de la marätre reprösent&e comme la pire des femmes, le sommet de la 
me&chancet& föminine. En particulier, la formulation similaire semble autoriser 
P’hypothöse d’un lien intentionnel qui confirmerait l’influence des genres litte- 
raires de la satire et de la comedie, avec leurs traditionnelles railleries misogy- 
nes, dans cette premi6re partie de l’accusation contre la belle-mere. De plus, cet 
echo ἃ Afranius fait apparaitre la belle-m&re comme une meretrix, de la m&me 
facon que les &chos ἃ Juvenal. Il est possible en effet de mettre en lien l’ex- 
pression spurca gingivast de Afranius avec un passage de Catulle oü il est 
question de la salive sale d’une prostitu&e: tamquam commictae spurca saliva 
lupae."* 

Le dernier lien intertextuel concernant la description de la noverca comme 
une meretrix est un passage de la premiere Grande Declamation oü l’avocat, 
s’adressant directement ἃ la belle-m£re, lui dit: 


Noctem autem ad scelus quis elegit? Nox tuum tempus est. Quid, si accedit huc etiam sceleris 
occasio? 


Et puis, qui est-ce qui a choisi la nuit pour le crime? La nuit c’est ton moment. Etsiä cela 
s’ajoute le moment favorable pour le crime?” 


Le syntagme nox tuum tempus est se pr&te bien, avec sa reference ἃ la nuit, ἃ une 
lecture de type @rotique. En particulier, cette expression peut ätre rapproch&e 
d’une serie de paralleles, dans lesquels la structure nox + genitif possessif est 
clairement liee ἃ l’id&e de prostitution: Ter. Hau. 365 - 66 nam miserum quemdam 


11 Casamento (2002) 120-124. 

12 La premiere attestation de cet adjectif se trouve chez Senäque le Pere οἱ il est utilise pour 
connoter le regard (typiquement) hostile de la belle-märe envers son beau-fils: contr. 4. 6. 1 ex. 
Quia alterum novercalibus oculis intueris? “Pourquoi regarder l’autre (sc. le fils du premier lit) 
avec des yeux de belle märe?” (trad. Bornecque). 

13 Afran. com. 56-57 Εὖ: “elle est femme, et ajoute ä cela le nom de marätre. Elle a la gencive 
degoütante, elle aboie de facon incroyable” (trad. Daviault). 

14 Catul. 99. 10. 

15 [Quint.] Decl. 1. 13. 
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offendi ibi militem/eius noctem orantem;" Cic. Att. 1. 16. 5 etfiam noctes certarum 
mulierum atque adulescentulorum nobilium introductiones non nullis iudicibus pro 
mercedis cumulo fuerunt;'” Apul. Apol. 75. 3 cum ipso plerique, nec mentior, cum 
ipso, inguam, de uxoris noctibus paciscuntur. 18. La reference ä ce topos permet- 
trait ἃ l’avocat de presenter sous un jour ambigu la moralit& de la belle-m£re: 
puisqu’elle est habitu&e ἃ vendre son corps, la nuit serait pour elle le moment 
consacr& ἃ ses commerces. 


Outre la representation de la noverca comme une meretrix obsödee par l’argent 
de son mari, on observe dans les deux discours une autre mani£ere, differente, 
mais en quelque sorte compl&mentaire, de caract£eriser cette figure: la belle-mere 
y est reprösentee comme l’une de ces terribles femmes ἃ l’audace virile, qui 
peuplent le monde de l’&pop&e et de la trag&die. Cet aspect de la marätre, sa 
“masculinite”, permet d’expliquer comment la belle profiteuse d&pourvue de 
sentiments peut se transformer en impitoyable tueuse. 

Dans la deuxieme Grande Declamation, pour montrer que l’argument de la 
faiblesse naturelle du genre f&minin ne vaut pas pour la döfense de la belle- 
me£re, le declamateur fait allusion au topos de la virago, de la femme capable de 
franchir les limites de sa nature pour accomplir un crime: 


Non est, iudices, quod putetis inter mulierem et virum de scelere quaeri, neque est, quod se 
noverca sexus occasione tueatur; maior est caecitatis infirmitas. Sunt et feminis ad scelera 
vires, cum habent causas virorum. 


Il ne faut pas, messieurs les juges, que vous pensiez qu’on porte notre examen sur ce delit 
pour savoir s’il a δἰ accompli par un homme ou par une femme, et iln’ya pas de raisons 
pour que la marätre soit proteg&e sous le prätexte de son sexe; la faiblesse caus&e par la 
cecit& est plus grave. Les femmes aussi ont la force de commettre un delit, quand elles ont 
des motivations d’homme.'? 


Le paradigme tragique de la “femme virile” est incarn& par Clytemnestre, qui 
dans l’Agamemnon d’Eschyle est definie, d&s la premiere partie de la piece, 
comme une femme ἀνδρόβουλος “aux rösolutions viriles”° et comme une 


16 Ter. Hau. 365 - 66 “je suis tombe la en effet sur un malheureux militaire qui implorait d’elle 
une nuit” (trad. Marouzeau). 

17 Cic. Att. 1. 16. 5 “Les nuits de certaines femmes et les faveurs de jeunes gens de la noblesse 
procur&es par son entremise ont complete, pour plus d’un juge, le prix d’achat” (trad. Constans). 
18 Apul. Apol. 75. 3 “C’est möme avec lui d’ordinaire, je ne mens pas, avec lui-m&me, que se 
nögocie le prix des nuits de son &pouse” (trad. Vallette). 

19 [Quint.] Decl. 2. 8. 

20 A. Ag. 11. 
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femme qui parle “avec sens autant qu’homme sage”;?! en realite, dans la suite de 


laction elle se montrera masculine davantage dans ses actes que dans ses 
pens6es. Evidemment, un parallele avec la figure de Clytemnestre serait signi- 
ficatif pour une femme accuse&e d’avoir tu@ son mari.”” On retrouve aussi une 
femme virile dans une trag&die de Sen&que, la Medee, οὐ Cr&on s’adresse jus- 
tement ἃ Möde&e avec les paroles: ἔμ, tu malorum machinatrix facinorum,/cui 
feminae nequitia, ad audenda omnia/robur virile est,” et de m&me, dans sa 
description haute en couleur de Sempronia, Salluste dit: Sempronia, quae multa 
saepe virilis audaciae facinora commiserat.”* Quand on renonce aux prerogatives 
de son genre, l’ordre naturel des choses est perverti et cela ne peut engendrer 
que des cons@quences funestes. 

Un passage de la premiere Grande Declamation peut aussi contribuer ἃ la 
definition du portrait de la noverca-virago, capable de toutes sortes de crimes 
puisqu’elle n’est plus une vraie femme. Au d@but de son plaidoyer, l’avocat du 
jeune aveugle d6finit la belle-mere comme sceleratissima feminarum: 


Nec quod sceleratissima feminarum calamitatem nostram cruentato pariete imitata est, ex- 
pavescimus: quo diligentia sollicitior fuit, ne deprehenderetur, hoc magis indicavit sibi oculos 
non defuisse. 


Et nous n’epouvantons pas que la plus sc&lerate des femmes ait imit& notre infirmite en 
tachant de sang un mur: plus elle a pris soin de ne pas ätre döcouverte, plus sa diligence a 
montre que les yeux ne lui avaient pas manque.” 


Dans les textes litteraires, l’adjectif sceleratus est courant pour decrire des 
hommes (il est par exemple recurrent chez Ciceron), mais il n’est que rarement 


21 A. Ag. 351 γύναι, Kat’ ἄνδρα σώφρον᾽ εὐφρόνως λέγεις. 

22 Ace propos, il est possible de noter deja dans l’Accusation d’empoisonnement contre la belle- 
mere d’Antiphon un rapprochement de la figure de la marätre accus&e d’avoir (16 son mari avec 
Clytemnestre. Dans son discours d’accusation contre la belle-m£re, le fils du premier lit (ou peut- 
ötre un fils naturel du mari) fait reference ἃ elle en l’appelant “Clytemnestre”: Antiphon 1. 17 
πότερα πρὸ δείπνου ἢ ἀπὸ δείπνου. Ἔδοξεν οὖν αὐτῇ βουλευομένῃ βέλτιον εἶναι μετὰ δεῖπνον 
δοῦναι, τῆς Κλυταιμνήστρας ταύτης [τούτου μητρὸς] ταῖς ὑποθήκαις ἅμα διακονοῦσαν “Don- 
nerait-elle (sc. la παλλακή, ex&cutante materielle du crime) le poison avant ou aprös le repas? Le 
resultat de ces röflexions fut qu’il valait mieux le donner apr&s: en quoi, aussi bien, elle se 
conformait aux instructions de cette Clytemnestre [la mere de mon adversaire]” (trad. Gernet). 
Pour un commentaire genöral ἃ ce discours d’Antiphon, voir Gagarin (2002) 146-152. 

23 Sen. Med. 266-268: “Toi, toi, instigatrice d’actions dätestables, toi qui pour pouvoir tout 
oser, joins une möchancet& toute f&minine ä une force toute virile” (trad. Herrmann). 

24 Sal. Cat. 25. 1: “Sempronia, qui avait d&ja commis plus d’un möfait d’une audace toute 
virile” (trad. Ernout). 

25 [Quint.] Decl. 1. 1. 
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utilise pour designer des femmes, sauf par Ovide, chez lequel nous en trouvons 
sept attestations.’® A propos de ces passages ovidiens, on peut noter que dans 
deux cas l’adjectif se reföre ἃ une marätre. Il s’agit d’un extrait des Fastes, oü il 
est question de la cruelle belle-märe Ino,” et d’un passage des Metamorphoses,?® 
qui fait reference ἃ Phedre, scelerate noverca par excellence. Les deux textes 
prösentent le mäme hämistiche: sceleratae fraude novercae. On peut encore 
mentionner le vers de la sixi&me Heroide?? dans lequel Hypsipyle definit comme 
scelerata sa rivale Med&e, dont elle a dit un peu plus töt plus est Medea nover- 
ca.°° Dans deux autres cas, l’&pithöte “scel&rate” est utilis6e pour decrire deux 
möres qui ont involontairement nui ἃ leurs enfants, se montrant de la sorte 
davantage novercae que matres envers eux: ainsi dans le quatri&me livre des 
Fastes,?' Ceres reproche ä la möre de Triptolemus d’avoir &t& sc&lerate, puisque 
elle a interrompu, par ignorance, le rituel qui aurait rendu immortel son fils, et 
dans le sixieme livre des Metamorphoses Latone se plaint de la scöl&rate Niob& 
qui, ἃ cause de sa franchise insolente herit6e de son pere Tantale, provoque la 
mort de ses enfants bien-aimes.”? Dans l’oeuvre d’Ovide, l’adjectif sceleratus, 


26 Cette observation ne vaut que pour la presence de sceleratus dans les textes litteraires. En 
revanche, dans l’epigraphie funßraire, l’adjectif est utilis& aussi bien pour des hommes que pour 
des femmes, cf. en particulier Schoonhoven (1992) 227-229 et Stramaglia (1999b) 317-318 
n. 6. 

27 Ov. Fast. 3. 853-854 seminibus tostis sceleratae fraude novercae/sustulerat nullas, ut solet, 
herba comas “comme les semences avaient &t& grill&es par la perfidie criminelle de la belle- 
möre” (trad. Schilling). 

28 Ov. Met. 15. 497-500 Fando aliquem Hippolytum vestras si contigit aures/credulitate patris, 
sceleratae fraude novercae/occubuisse neci, “Tu as sans doute entendu parler d’un certain 
Hippolyte, qui perit victime de la crödulit& d’un p£&re et de la perfidie d’une marätre infäme” 
(trad. Lafaye). 

29 Ov. Pont. 6. 137-138 Quid refert, scelerata piam si vincet et ipso/crimine dotatast emeruitque 
virum? “ἃ quoi bon, si la scel&rate l’emporte sur la vertueuse, si son forfait mäme est sa dot et lui 
a valu un mari?” (trad. Prevost). 

30 Ov. Pont. 6. 129. 

31 Ov. Fast. 4. 557-558 cui dea, ‘dum non es’ dixit, ‘scelerata fuisti:/inrita materno sunt mea 
dona metu’ “La d&esse lui r&pond: ‘Malgre toi, tu es devenue criminelle. Tu as an&anti mes dons 
par ta frayeur de märe’” (trad. Schilling). 

32 Ov. Met. 6. 211-213 (s’adressant ἃ Apollon et Diane) Vosque est postponere natis/ausa suis 
et me, quod in ipsam reccidat, orbam/dixit et exhibuit linguam scelerata paternam “Vous, elle a 
os& vous rabaisser au-dessous de sa progeniture et de moi elle a dit (puisse ce mot retomber sur 
elle!) que je suis une mere sans enfants; sa langue scel&rate s’est montr&e digne de celle de son 
pere” (trad. Lafaye). 
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relativement bien attest& lorsqu’il s’agit de qualifier des femmes, est donc utilis& 
en particulier par rapport ä des novercae, ou ä des möres-novercae.?? 

Cet adjectif semble avoir le m&me emploi dans le corpus d&clamatoire: on le 
retrouve chez Sen&que le Pere dans la bouche d’un pere qui defend sa fille du 
deuxie&me lit contre la m&re qui l’accuse d’avoir &t& sa complice dans le meurtre 
du privignus: “en admettant qu’elle soit sc&l&rate, &videmment elle est semblable 
a sa möre”, dit-il;”* il reproche d’ailleurs plusieurs fois ἃ la märe d’&tre une 
noverca envers sa propre fille.”° Chez le Pseudo-Quintilien cet adjectif, outre son 
utilisation dans la premi6re Grande Declamation oü il introduit, dans le discours 
d’accusation, la figure de la belle-mere, n’apparalt que dans deux passages de la 
dixieme Grande Declamation oü il est question d’une mere exemplaire qui se 
definit elle-mäme comme scelerata.’‘ Comme l’ont not& en particulier Henk 
Schoonhoven et Stramaglia, dans ces passages le terme scelerata, d’une part, 
reprend une formule typique de l’&pigraphie fun@raire, dans laquelle les parents 
se disent “sc&l&rats” quand ils survivent ἃ leurs enfants, de l’autre il parait lie au 
fait que, sans le vouloir, la m&re a nui ἃ son fils, ou plutöt au fantöme de son fils 
mort, en r&velant au mari cruel et insensible ses visites nocturnes et en provo- 
quant ainsi sa reaction impitoyable.” Encore une fois on aurait une märe sce- 
lerate quand elle se comporte (m&me involontairement) de facon hostile, et donc 
comme une noverca, envers son fils. 

Puisque l’occurrence que l’on trouve dans le recueil de Seneque le Pöre 
constitue la premiere attestation litteraire d’un usage de l’adjectif sceleratus en 


33 Les deux seules exceptions se rencontrent dans un passage des Remedes ἃ l’amour (vv. 299 - 
300) oü une fille qui cause des chagrins d’amour est appel&e ainsi de facon volontairement 
exageree, et dans un passage des Metamorphoses (7. 339-340), oü il est question des filles de 
Pelias tromp&es par Med&e qui, pour ne pas ätre scelörates, se rendent coupables du meurtre de 
leur pre: his, ut quaeque pia est, hortatibus inpia prima est/et, ne sit scelerata, facit scelus. 
Toutefois, dans ce dernier cas, le choix de l’utilisation de l’adjectif sceleratus semble lie ä la 
volont& de cr&er un jeu de mots avec le substantif scelus qui suit. Le paradoxe tragique de la 
situation apparait en effet rendu ici ἃ travers des paires de termes ätymologiquement lies: la 
pietas des filles les pousse ἃ devenir impiae et, pour ne pas ätre sceleratae, elles commettent un 
scelus. 

34 Sen. Con. 9. 6. 7 Ut scelerata sit, nempe matri suae similis est. 

35 Cf. Sen. Con. 9. 6. 1, 3, 4, 6, 7, 8, 17, 18. 

36 [Quint.] Decl. 10. 6 “Nullis’, inquit, ‘destituta sum tenebris, donec scelerata tacui’ “Pas une 
nuit dont j’ai &t& privee’, dit-elle, ‘tant que, maudite criminelle, je n’en ai dit mot” et 18 ego 
autem scelerata tam cito credidi “eh, maudite criminelle que je suis, d’y avoir cru si vite!” (trad. 
Schneider). 

37 Cf. Schoonhoven (1992) 227-229; Stramaglia (1999b) 317-318 n. 6. Contra Schneider 
(2013) 164 n. 169 pense plutöt ä la double faute “de survivre ἃ son fils et d’avoir brise la loi du 
silence.” 
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relation avec un personnage feminin (une noverca dans le cas specifique) et au 
vu de la pr&pond6rance de son utilisation chez Ovide par rapport ἃ des belles- 
me£res (ou ἃ des meres-novercae), il est possible d’avancer l’hypothöse que, dans 
les textes litt&raires, l’application de l’adjectif sceleratus aux femmes s’est de- 
velopp&e dans le milieu des &coles de rhätorique pour connoter sp&cifiquement 
la noverca, un personnage recurrent dans les d&clamations. De plus, cet adjectif, 
utilise a propos d’hommes, est tr6s frequent dans les discours de Cic&ron. La 
presentation de la belle-m&öre comme scelerata aurait donc permis aux decla- 
mateurs de charger cette figure des connotations negatives [1665 aux personna- 
ges abominables present&s comme scelerati par Cic&ron, A savoir Verres, Catilina, 
Pison et, particuli6rement, Marc Antoine. 

C’est precisöment ä la figure de Marc Antoine, telle qu’elle est reprösentee 
dans les Philippiques, que semble renvoyer un autre passage de la premisre 
Grande Declamation, οὐ l’avocat accuse la noverca d’avoir jou@ avec le sang de 
son mari: 


Simulasti itaque caecitatem, et, ne quid sceleri impio deesset, mariti tui cruore lusisti. 


Ainsi tu as simule la cecit, et, pour que rien ne manque ἃ ce crime affreux, tu as jou& avec 
le sang de ton mari.’® 


On peut rapprocher l’expression mariti tui cruore lusisti ἃ un passage de la 
quatri&me Philippique, οὐ Ciceron attaque son ennemi” en combinant lui aussi 
les concepts du jeu et du sang: nullus ei ludus videtur esse iucundior quam 
cruor.“° La marätre sc&lerate prend, avec ce lien intertextuel, les traits d’un cruel 
tyran. 


Pour terminer, nous examinerons un dernier exemple de jeu intertextuel autour 
de la figure de la noverca dans la deuxi&me Grande Declamation. Il s’agit d’un 
cas ind&pendant par rapport aux deux typologies d’intertextes analys&es jusqu’ä 
maintenant. Au paragraphe 11, l’avocat du jeune aveugle fait reference ἃ un 
&venement anterieur A la nuit du meurtre. La marätre a accus@ son beau-fils 
d’avoir demand& son aide pour empoisonner le p6re.*' Dans son plaidoyer, 


38 [Quint.] Decl. 1. 15. 

39 Pour d’autres exemples d’injures faisant allusion ἃ Marc Antoine, voir l’article de Danielle 
van Mal-Maeder dans ce volume. 

40 Cic. Phil. 4. 11 “aucun jeu n’a pour lui plus de charme que le sang”. 

41 Voir le th&me de la deuxi&me Grande Declamation: quae (sc. noverca) accessit quodam 
tempore ad maritum, dixit parari illi venenum, quod iuvenis in sinu haberet, et sibi promissam 
dimidiam partem bonorum, si illud marito porrexisset. 
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l’avocat pretend que, pour accomplir ce crime, jamais son client n’aurait re- 
cherch& la complicit@ de la belle-mö&re, et il utilise comme argument la rivalite 
bien connue entre privigni et novercae: 


Quid dicitis, iudices? Nullumne tota domo, quod corrumperet, aliud parricida pectus invenit? 
Difficilius hoc credas novercae, si te a nullo alio putes impetraturum. Non ergo iuvenis credit 
hanc omnia loqui cum patre, omnium blanditiarum primum esse sermonem? Novercam timeas 
«nec> negantem. 


Qu’est-ce que vous en dites, messieurs les juges? Dans toute la maison, le parricide n’a 
trouv& aucune autre conscience ä corrompre? Tu confierais encore moins ton projet ἃ une 
marätre, si tu pensais ne pouvoir obtenir de l’aide de personne d’autre. Il ne croit donc pas, 
ce garcon, qu’elle parle de tout avec son pre, que les mots sont les pr&liminaires de toutes 
les caresses? Il faut craindre une marätre mäme quand elle ne dit pas non.”? 


L’apostrophe novercam timeas «nec>» negantem peut ätre rapproch&e du ce&lehre v. 
49 du deuxiöme livre de l’Eneide: timeo Danaos et dona ferentes. A l’appui de 
cette hypothöse, plutöt audacieuse, il est vrai, on peut noter tout d’abord la 
presence de la m&me construction syntaxique dans les deux textes: timeo + acc. 
+ participe present (la conjonction negative nec intögr&ee par Häkanson”? re- 
prendrait, par contraste, le et du vers virgilien). Mais l’&l&ment le plus important 
ἃ souligner est le fait que les allusions au deuxiöme livre de l’Eneide sont 
nombreuses dans cette declamation, comme l’ont remarqu& d’abord Deratani“* 
puis, de facon plus approfondie, Stramaglia: elles constituent, pour reprendre 
une expression de Stramaglia, “une veritable trame intertextuelle”.* On passera 
rapidement en revue les &chos virgiliens qui ont &t& reperes dans cette decla- 
mation, en nous concentrant particuli&rement sur ceux qui servent ἃ caracteriser 
la figure du fils (aucun de ces intertextes n’est lie au personnage de la belle- 
mere). Tout d’abord, la reference au silence qui, pendant la nuit, peut devenir 
une cause de d&rangement, parvulis noctium turbamur offensis, excitant nos 
exigui plerumque motus (...) et aliquando ipsum silentium,”‘ apparait comme une 
reminiscence de A. 2. 755, ipsa silentia terrent””. Puis, la description de l’incendie 


42 [Quint.] Decl. 2. 11. 

43 Häkanson (1982) 30. 

44 Deratani (1930) 106-107. 

45 Stramaglia (2009c) 233 n. 111 “le allusioni al celebre contesto del II libro virgiliano ven- 
gono a disegnare (...) una vera e propria trama intertestuale”. 

46 [Quint.] Decl. 2. 18 “Pendant la nuit, nous sommes d&rang&s par les petits craquements que 
nous entendons, souvent de l&gers mouvements nous röveillent (...) et parfois le silence lui- 
m&me”. 

47 Verg. A. 2. 755 “ἃ la fois l‘&tendue m&me du silence est terrible” (trad. Perret). 
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de la maison qui a rendu le fils aveugle“® rappelle l’incendie de Troie (A. 2. 692- 
698).”” En particulier, apres la d&ecouverte du meurtre de son p£re, le jeune 
aveugle est retrouv& debout sur le seuil de sa chambre, stans in limine,?° image 
qui devait rappeler, comme le note Stramaglia, “ces soldats troyens que les 
Grecs, en faisant irruption dans les couloirs du palais de Priame, armatos ... 
vident stantis in limine primo (A. 2. 485)”. 51 Ensuite, le fils qui porte sur ses 
epaules le pere en le sauvant de la maison en flammes? &voque clairement 
l’image d’Enee charg& de l’onus d’Anchise ἃ travers l’incendie de Troie.’ Ces 
deux derniers intertextes paraissent fournir un appui ἃ l’hypothöse formulee 
pr&cedemment, puisqu’on pourrait penser ä un “jeu de voix”, dans lequel l’as- 
sociation de la belle-mere aux Grecs menteurs du paragraphe 11 correspondrait, 
en opposition, aux deux allusions reper&es par Deratani et Stramaglia, dans 
lesquels le fils aveugle est associ@ aux Troyens pii et innocents. 

Si cet &cho virgilien peut &tre retenu, nous avons une derniere connotation 
pour notre noverca: elle est non seulement une meretrix ἃ l’audace virile, pröte, 
pour obtenir les biens de son mari, ἃ se transformer en assassine sanguinaire, 
mais elle est aussi une menteuse experte et perfide. 


48 [Quint.] Decl. 2. 24 unde maximus est conlabentium culminum fragor, illo debilitas tam- 
quam inventura revocatur. 

49 Verg. A. 2. 692-698 Vix ea fatus erat senior, subitoque fragore/intonuit laevom et de caelo 
lapsa per umbras/stella facem ducens multa cum luce cucurrit./Illam, summa super labentem 
culmina tecti,/cernimus Idaea claram se condere silva/signantemque vias; tum longo limite 
sulcus/dat lucem et late circum loca sulphure fumant. 

50 [Quint.] Decl. 2. 6 Nuntiatum est deinde facinus et caeco: inventus es -- quod innocentiae 
sufficit - non a scelere rediens, stans in limine cubiculi sui, animo quo discurrebant videntes. 
51 Stramaglia (2009c) 226 n. 41 “Il sintagma stans in limine attiva altresi, probabilmente, un 
richiamo intertestuale ad un celebre passo virgiliano: il giovane ritto sulla soglia, sospettato di 
aver da poco maneggiato un’arma, che si para dinanzi alla folla precipitatasi per i corridoi verso 
la sua stanza, doveva richiamare alla mente quei soldati troiani che i Greci, nel fare irruzione nei 
corridoi del palazzo di Priamo, armatos... vident stantis in limine primo (A. 2. 485)”. 

52 [Quint.] Decl. 2. 23 Hoc nunc me putatis stupere, mirari, quod huic iuvenis oneri per medios 
ignium globos et ruentia tecta sufficit? 

53 Verg. A. 2. 721-729 Haec fatus latos umeros subiectaque colla/veste super fulvique insternor 
pelle leonis/succedoque oneri; dextrae se parvos Iulus/implicuit sequiturque patrem non passibus 
aequis;/pone subit coniunx. Ferimur per opaca locorum;/et me, quem dudum non ulla iniecta 
movebant/tela neque adverso glomerati ex agmine Grai,/nunc omnes terrent aurae, sonus excitat 
omnis/suspensum et pariter cornitique oneri que timentem. 
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La mater crudelis (par Julien Pingoud) 


La sixieme Grande Declamation presente le cas d’une femme qui, aveugle ἃ force 
d’avoir pleure l’enlevement de son mari par des pirates, s’oppose aux fun&railles 
de son fils, parti pour aller le delivrer. Ayant offert sa propre personne en 
echange de son p£re, le fils meurt prisonnier. Son corps, jet& par-dessus bord, 
arrive jusqu’au rivage. La mere invoque la loi stipulant que les enfants n’ayant 
pas subvenu aux besoins de leurs parents n’ont, une fois morts, pas droit ἃ une 
sepulture. Le pere, le “je” du plaidoyer, s’oppose ἃ l’application de cette loi. 
Dans le prooemium deja, il presente son &pouse comme un monstre d@nue 
d’affection envers son enfant, un monstre que l’on peut nommer, en reprenant 
un adjectif que le Pseudo-Quintilien associe au personnage de la m£re, une 
mater crudelis. Dans cette perspective, lorsque le p&re d&crit le moment oü elle 
pose les mains sur son cadavre pour signifier qu’elle se l’approprie et desire en 
disposer ἃ sa guise, il sugg&re qu’on pourrait la prendre pour la noverca de son 
fils: 


Tnicit errantem corpori manum mulier et piratis et tempestate crudelior, atque, ut accedat dolori 
meo cumulus, quae hoc facit, uxor mea est! Ne quis tamen erret ignotus: non est filii mei no- 
verca, sed mater-o facinus, o cladibus nostris mutata natura! 


Une femme, plus cruelle que des pirates, plus cruelle qu’une tempäte, pose sur le mort sa 
main tätonnante, et, pour que ma douleur soit combl&e, celle qui accomplit ce geste, c’est 
mon &pouse! Mais qu’on ne se trompe pas par ignorance: non, elle n’est pas la belle-mere 
de mon fils, mais bien sa m&re-quelle infamie, comme la nature se voit transform&e par 
nos malheurs!”* 


Il s’agira de montrer, dans les lignes qui vont suivre, que l’auteur de la sixieme 
Grande Declamation dessine la figure de la möre, mais aussi celles du p&re et du 
fils, de maniere ἃ affirmer le caract&re perverti de la constellation form&e par les 
trois personnages, ἃ illustrer que leurs relations constituent un cas de mutata 
natura. 

Le p6re-avocat refuse une nouvelle fois ἃ son adversaire la denomination de 
mater dans la probatio, lorsqu’il s’agit d’insister sur sa cruaute: 


Mater-quamquam hoc nomen profanari nefas est: si perseverat esse filii sui noverca, ut μας 
crudelitate videatur digna quae orbitatem suam intellegat ... 


54 [Quint.] Decl. 6. 1-2. Les extraits de la sixiöme Grande Declamation sont tirös de l’Edition de 
Zinsmaier (2009), les traductions sont miennes. 
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La m£re-utilisons ce mot, quoiqu’il soit sacril&ge de le souiller: si elle s’obstine ä ätre la 
belle-mere de son propre fils, au point de sembler m£riter, par sa cruaute, de ressentir la 
perte de son enfant...” 


Ce debut de phrase apparait dans un passage oü la möre est compar&e aux 
traditionnels möchants qui sevissent dans l’univers d&clamatoire, les pirates et 
les tyrans,” ainsi qu’ä d’autres figures ster&otyp&es peu enclines ä la compas- 
sion: les bourreaux, les soldats et les brigands.’’ En se comportant en noverca, 
en refusant d’enterrer le corps de son propre fils, elle fait preuve d’une brutalit& 
plus grande que tous ces personnages, r&putes pour le caract6re sanguinaire de 
leurs actions. Notre extrait, comme Thomas Zinsmaier l’a not@ dans son com- 
mentaire ä cette d&clamation,”® pr&sente des effets d’&cho au Pro Cluentio, plus 
precisement ἃ la maniere dont Cic&ron y d&peint le personnage de Sassia, que 
son discours a rendue c&l&bre en tant que monstre de cruaute et de perversion. 
Pour defendre Cluentius de l’accusation d’avoir tu& son second beau-p&re Op- 
pianicus, une accusation dont Sassia, möre de Cluentius lui-möme, est l’insti- 
gatrice, Ciceron dresse de son adversaire un terrible portrait: maitresse de son 
gendre, dösirant l’&pouser, elle aurait provoque le divorce de sa fille, puis comme 
Cluentius n’avait pas cach& sa d&sapprobation, elle aurait commence ἃ le hair, 
au point d’inciter Oppianicus, beaucoup plus tard, ä tenter de l’empoisonner.? 
On note une premiere similitude entre le Pro Cluentio et la sixieme Grande 
Declamation: les deux defenseurs estiment que le nom de “m&re” ne convient 
pas ä l’accusatrice. A la fin de son discours, en effet, lorsqu’il resume les prin- 
cipaux traits de caractere de Sassia, Cic&ron declare que sa “cruaut& empä&che 
quiconque de l’appeler une möre”.°° Mais surtout, la tournure ΗΠ sui noverca du 
Pseudo-Quintilien est tres similaire ἃ la mötaphore que Ciceron emploie, en 
parlant toujours de Sassia, dans la deuxi&me partie de ce tricolon: uxor generi, 
noverca fili, filiae pelex.°' La möre de Cluentius est donc elle aussi d&sign&e 
comme la “belle-möre de son fils”. L’influence directe du Pro Cluentio sur le 
passage de notre controverse est tout ä fait envisageable. Rappelons, avec 
Zinsmaier et Carl Joachim Classen, que ce discours de Cic&ron &tait consider& 


55 [Quint.] Decl. 6. 10. 

56 Cf. [Quint.] Decl. 6. 9: ipsi piratae nihil amplius quam proiciunt; ibid. 6. 10: ultra tyrannos |...] 
parum habet non sepelire. 

57 Cf. [Quint.] Decl. 6. 9: percussos sepeliri carnifex non vetat; ibid. 6. 10: ultra hostium ad- 
fectum, qui caesos acie saepe tumularunt; ibid.: ultra latrones. 

58 Cf. Zinsmaier (2009a) 203 n. 204. 

59 Cf. αἰ. Clu. 14-17; 188-190. 

60 CE. Εἰς. Clu. 199. 

61 Cic. Clu. 199. 
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dans l’Antiquit@ comme l’un de ses chefs d’oeuvres, qu’il est cit@ en exemple par 
Quintilien, par l’auteur des Petites Declamations et par d’autres rheteurs plus 
tardifs.°” On peut ajouter que les tournures prösentes dans le tricolon du Pro 
Cluentio, pr&cisöment, ont rencontre, semble-t-il, un succes particulier aupres 
des d&clamateurs, puisqu’on en retrouve deux imitations ou reprises dans les 
Controverses de Senöque le P£re.‘ 

Il est possible que dans la sixieme Grande Declamation, la tournure filii sui 
noverca, outre le fait d’imiter celle forgee par Cic&ron, fonctionne comme un 
marqueur d’intertextualite. D’une part, la reference au texte de Ciceron mäne 
Pauditeur ἃ effectuer un paralläöle entre les deux oeuvres et entre les deux 
“marätres”. Ces dernieres ne sont certes pas semblables en tous points: si Sassia 
est design&e par les termes caecam crudelitate,‘* il serait plus appropri& de 
qualifier la mere de la sixiöme Grande Declamation, quant ἃ elle, de crudelis 
caecitate. En tous les cas, l’antipathie que fait &prouver Ciceron pour Sassia se 
transpose sur le personnage de notre däclamation. D’autre part, en faisant r&- 
ference au Pro Cluentio, le Pseudo-Quintilien fournit peut-&tre une clef de lecture 
au portrait qu’il dresse des trois personnages de la controverse. Chez Ciceron, la 
monstruosit& qui caracterise Sassia-et c’est ἃ l’illustration de cet aspect de sa 
personnalit& que sert le fameux tricolon-est li6e ä sa propension ἃ pervertir les 
liens de parente: nomina necessitudinum (...) mutavit. De plus, Sassia est si 
portee ἃ la violence que Ciceron lui refuse non seulement le nom de me&re, mais 
aussi celui de femme: ea vis ut nemo feminam (...) appellare possit.° Dans la 
sixiöme Grande Declamation, si l’on ne trouve aucune histoire d’adultere, de 
tentative de meurtre ou de rivalit& entre mere et fille, les liens familiaux et les 
traits generiques des personnages sont troubles: tout se passe comme si la 
transformation de la mere en noverca, brouillant toutes les cartes, obligeait le 
pere et le fils ἃ se partager la place de mere-&pouse laiss&e vacante, ἃ renoncer 
ainsi ἃ leur statut de p£6re et de fils. 


62 Cf. Zinsmaier (2009a) 203 n. 204; Classen (1985) 15-16. 

63 Cf. Sen. Con. 6. 6 oü un d&clamateur anonyme, plaidant contre une femme accus&e d’avoir 
empoisonne sa fille pour l’empächer d’&pouser son futur gendre dont elle (la m£re) &tait la 
maitresse, dösigne cette mä&re indigne par un dicolon, inspir& de la formule de Cic&ron, dont il 
omet le noverca filii, impropre au cadre de sa döclamation: generi adultera, filiae pelex. Voir 
encore Sen. Con. 9. 6. 1, oü une femme, accus&e d’avoir tu& son beau-fils et ayant denonce sa 
propre fille comme sa complice, est nommee par le rhöteur Fulvius Sparsus la “belle-mere de sa 
fille”, filiae (...) noverca. 

64 Cic. Clu. 199. 

65 Cic. Clu. 199. 

66 Cic. Clu. 199. 
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Au debut de la d&clamation, le pere endosse une posture qui, dans un 
rapport homme-femme ordinaire, appartiendrait plutöt ἃ son &pouse. Il annonce 
un plaidoyer construit sur les larmes: 


Hoc si defendendum est, agnosco partis meas: causam planctibus agam; flere enim certe per 
legem licet. 


5 me faut justifier cette action, voici quelle sera ma täche: je plaiderai ma cause tout en 
lamentations; car pleurer est sürement permis par la loi.” 


Cette sensibilit& devant la mort de son enfant, il voudrait ’observer chez sa femme. 
Il d&plore en effet qu’elle soit rest&e froidement l&galiste et n’ait montr& aucun signe 
de deuil apres que le corps de leur fils eut &t@ d&couvert sur le rivage: 


At ἰδία legem recitat et in cadaver fili perorat. (...) Non gemitus ullus matris, non lacrimae, non 
questus. 


Mais cette femme recite la loi et, sur le cadavre de son fils, prononce tout un plaidoyer. La 
m£re ne fait entendre aucun gä&missement, pas de larmes, pas de plaintes.°® 


L’absence de larmes qui caracterise cette mater crudelis s’accorde bien avec son 
statut m&taphorique de noverca, car dans l’Antiquite, les belles-märes passaient, 
semble-t-il, pour avoir les yeux secs. On peut le deduire d’un passage de la trag&die 
Octavie, dans lequel la nourrice, louant les qualitös du d&funt Britannicus, s’&tonne 
de ce que “m&me sa belle-mere”, etiam noverca, n’ait pu s’empöcher de pleurer lors 
de ses fun£railles.°° La mere de notre d@clamation se montre donc encore plus 
insensible que l’Agrippine du Pseudo-Sen&que envers son privignus. Cette insensi- 
bilit& contraste, de m&me que l’&motivit& par laquelle le pere se montre ἃ l’auditoire, 
avec les conventions gäneriques ayant cours dans l’univers declamatoire, en parti- 
culier dans la huitißme et la dixiöme Grande Declamation, mettant en scene, toutes 
deux, une mere accusant son &poux de mauvais traitement contre leur fils. Dans la 
huitieme, le locuteur, formulant un reproche ἃ tous les p&res en gen6ral, les bläme 
de ne pas pleurer, de garder toujours “un visage rigide et impassible” devant le 
bücher de leur prog£niture.”° Quant au d&clamateur de la dixi&me Grande Decla- 
mation, il pretend que l’affliction face ἃ la mort de l’un de ses enfants est avant tout 
un “trait feminin”.”' En ce qui concerne la sixiöme Grande Declamation, rappelons 
que lorsqu’il compare la mere ἃ une noverca, son auteur la rapproche aussi de 


67 [Quint.] Decl. 6. 3. 

68 [Quint.] Decl. 6. 8. 

69 Cf. [Sen.] Oct. 169-172. 

70 CE£. [Quint.] Decl. 8. 7: rigidam concussamque faciem. 
71 Cf. [Quint.] Decl. 10. 10: lugere femineum est. 
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personnages tels que les pirates et les tyrans (cf. supra), tous masculins. De m&me, 
dans un autre passage, le temp@rament de la m£re est associ&, plus particulisre- 
ment, ä la cruaut@ du Verrös de Ciceron.’? A la lumiere de ces exemples, il apparait 
que les attributions traditionnelles du pere et de la möre, de ’homme et de la 
femme, sont interverties dans notre controverse.”? Le motif du partage subversif des 
röles semble r&active ἃ la fin du texte, dans un passage plein de pathos οἱ le pere, 
deplorant la situation qui l’accable, s’exclame “je voudrais ne pas avoir d’yeux!””* 
On peut interpröter ce dösir de ne plus pouvoir contempler ’horreur de son exis- 
tence comme une allusion ἃ la c&cite de son &pouse et comme une maniere de 
s’identifier ἃ elle, du moins ä celle qu’elle &tait lorsqu’elle perdait la vue de chagrin. 

Quant au fils, il adopte &galement le comportement que sa mere devrait 
avoir envers son pere et envers lui-m&me. Le p6re, louant sa pietas et le geste 
heroique qu’il a accompli pour le sauver, estime que son amour envers lui “a 
surpass& celui de sa m&re”.”? Mais c’est surtout dans la scene relatant son arrivee 
chez les pirates que l’assimilation du comportement du fils ἃ celui de sa mere est 
decrite de maniere frappante. Suppliant les bandits d’accepter l’@change de 
prisonniers, il gemit et pleure tellement que le pere qualifie ses larmes de 
“presque maternelles”.”* Puisque le pere refuse dans un premier temps d’ötre 
echangs, le fils se met ä pleurer encore plus fort. L’abondance des larmes qu’il 
repand fait &cho aux pleurs infinis qui ont rendu sa m£&re aveugle, mais aussi ἃ 
ceux qu’elle aurait dü verser ἃ l’annonce de la mort de son enfant, si elle s’etait 
comportee en mere digne de ce nom. Le pere prätend, en effet, que son obsti- 
nation ἃ vouloir rester chez les pirates a failli coüter la vue ἃ son fils, se röförant 
au fait que son enl&vement a rendu son &pouse aveugle: 


Quantum inter haec flevit, uamdiu cecidit oculos suos! Si perseverassem, duos excaecaveram. 


Combien de larmes il a vers&es en me parlant, comme il s’est abim& les yeux longtemps! Si 
jetais reste du mäme avis, deux personnes seraient devenues aveugles par ma faute.’” 


72 Εἴ. [Quint.] Decl. 6. 9: quod postulavit Cicero etiam ab illo crudelissimo Siciliae tyranno: mors 
sit extremum. (...) Tu vende saltem, quod sub Verre crudelissimum fuit. 

73 On trouve dans la cinqui&me Grande Declamation un autre exemple de pere en deuil ne 
cachant pas son intense affliction: cf. [Quint.] Decl. 5. 17, oü le pere lui-m&me d@nonce sa 
demonstration d’&motion comme une “folie furieuse”. A propos de ce passage, voir l’article de 
Danielle van Mal-Maeder dans ce m&me volume. 

74 Cf. [Quint.] Decl. 6. 23: vellem oculos non habere! 

75 Cf. [Quint.] Decl. 6. 21: Amore mei vicit etiam matrem suam. 

76 Cf. [Quint.] Decl. 6. 5: Obsecravit omnibus precibus, miserabili planctu et lacrimis paene 
maternis. 

77 [Quint.] Decl. 6. 6. 
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Notons que la tournure si perseverassem rep6te, en les soulignant par la mäme 
occasion, les termes que le fils vient d’utiliser pour convaincre son p6re d’ac- 
cepter la substitution: 


Si perseveras, demus piratis lucrum: aut vicarius ero, aut comes. 


Si tu restes du m&me avis, enrichissons les pirates: soit je te remplacerai, soit je serai ä tes 
cötes.’® 


Cette phrase pourrait constituer un öcho ἃ l’ouvrage de Sene&que le P£re, imiter 
une sententia rapport&ee par le compilateur dans la Controverse 7, 4, qui a pro- 
bablement inspire& celui de la sixi&me Grande Declamation. Le th&me des deux 
controverses est identique, ἃ cette difference pres que chez Sen&que, le proces 
intervient avant que le fils ne se rende chez les pirates, et que la mere aveugle, en 
P’attaquant en justice, cherche ἃ l’empä&cher de partir. Dans les Controverses, le 
d&clamateur Marcellus Aeserninus, ayant choisi de plaider contre le fils, fait dire 
cette phrase ἃ la möre: 


Si perseveras, me quoque ad piratas trahe. Impetrabo ab illis alimenta: et virum meum pascunt. 


Si tu restes du m&me avis, traine-moi aussi chez les pirates. C’est d’eux que j’obtiendrai de 
quoi manger: ils nourrissent bien mon mari.’? 


Une forte ressemblance unit les deux textes. La möme subordonne&e condition- 
nelle sert ἃ introduire l’expression d’une volonte qui a trait aux pirates et qui est 
enoncee sur le mode ironique: ni le fils de la sixi&me Grande Declamation ne 
desire r&ellement enrichir les ravisseurs de son p£re, ni la m&re de la Controverse 
7, 4 s6journer chez eux. Dans un cas comme dans l’autre, le locuteur cherche ἃ 
d&tourner son adversaire de son projet en faisant semblant de l’encourager ἃ le 
r&aliser, c’est-ä-dire, en d’autres termes, en se servant de la “figure”.°° La simi- 
larit&€ des deux themes declamatoires permet de supposer que le Pseudo- 
Quintilien s’est inspir& du trait d’Aeserninus. De plus, on peut relever, avec 
Zinsmaier, un autre &cho aux extraits de la controverse transmis par Sön&que.°' 
Le p6re, s’adressant ä son &pouse, lui reproche d’avoir, par son öducation, in- 
culque& l’altruisme ἃ leur enfant, et d’&tre ainsi responsable de sa perte, du 
besoin irrepressible qu’il a &prouve de le sauver, au p£ril de sa propre vie: fu 


78 [Quint.] Decl. 6. 6. 

79 Sen. Con. 7. 4. 1 (trad. Bornecque, modifiee). 

80 Voir l’article de Sylvie Franchet d’Esp&rey dans ce m&me volume. 
81 Cf. Zinsmaier (2009a) 238 n. 313. 
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filium prima docuisti sibi non parcere, “c’est toi qui, la premißre, lui a appris ἃ ne 
pas se mönager”.? Cette attaque pourrait constituer la r&miniscence d’une 
sententia de Cestius Pius qui dans un plaidoyer en faveur du fils, parlant en son 
nom, dit: matrem meam imitari volo: amare me meos docuit, “je veux imiter ma 
möre: c’est elle qui m’a enseign& ἂ aimer ma famille”.®? Cette seconde similitude 
entre la sixieme Grande Declamation et le chapitre de Seneque-on peut relever, 
en particulier, ’emploi commun du verbe docere-appuie l’hypothe&se d’une 
imitation de la part du Pseudo-Quintilien. Revenons ἃ present au trait com- 
mencant par si perseveras: s’il est effectivement inspire de la citation 
d’Aeserninus, la reprise mot pour mot de la subordonnee pourrait signaler cette 
imitation aux auditeurs qui, en tant que d&clamateurs ou anciens &l&ves de 
rhetorique, pouvaient bien ätre petris des Controverses et suasoires. L’allusion 
permettrait alors de souligner une difference importante entre les deux contro- 
verses: les paroles de la möre et la stratögie rhetorique qu’elle met en oeuvre 
dans l’extrait rapport@ par Sen&que sont plac&es, chez le Pseudo-Quintilien, 
dans la bouche du fils. D’un texte ἃ l’autre, le fils acquiert le logos de la mere et 
ainsi, en quelque sorte, prend la place qu’elle occupait. 

Une autre permutation, quoiqu’elle paraisse convoqu&e d’office par le theme 
de la d&clamation, m£rite d’ötre relevee. Le Pseudo-Quintilien mentionne ἂ di- 
verses reprises et de plusieurs mani6res le fait que les deux personnages mas- 
culins &changent leur place et leur fonction respectives. Par exemple, se livrant 
aux pirates, le fils demande ἃ son p6re de s’occuper de sa mere et de la prot@ger 
comme il l’a fait lui-mäme jusqu’a prösent. Pour däsigner ce statut de “rem- 
placant”, il emploie le terme vicarius, qui revient d’ailleurs plusieurs fois dans la 
declamation, en tant que substantif ou adjectif, lorsqu’il s’agit de decrire tantöt 
la posture du p£re, tantöt celle du fils.®* Racontant cet &pisode en s’adressant 
fictivement ä son enfant, il dEcrit la vie qu’il mene depuis que les pirates l’ont 
reläch& et &voque sa condition de vicarius avec emphase: 


Mandata tamen tua, fili, perago: assideo, sustento-immo mehercules tu assides, fili, tu sus- 
tines. 


Cependant, mon fils, je m’acquitte du mandat que tu m’as confie: je suis assis ἃ son chevet, 
je la soutiens-ou plutöt, bon sang, tu es assis ἃ son chevet, mon fils, tu l’entretiens.®° 


82 [Quint.] Decl. 6. 19. 

83 Sen. Con. 7. 4. 2 (trad. Bornecque). 

84 Cf. [Quint.] Decl. 6. 6. Pour les autres occurrences du terme, mis ἃ part celle que l’on trouve 
dans le thöme, cf. [Quint.] Decl. 6. 4 (2 fois), 5, 6, 19, 21, 22, 23. 

85 [Quint.] Decl. 6. 7. C’est moi qui souligne. 
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La repetition des verbes assidere et sustinere (ou de son frequentatif sustentare) 
souligne l’@change de täches que les deux hommes ont effectue. Elle annonce 
peut-&tre aussi la confusion des röles qui rösulte de cet ächange, th&matis&e 
notamment vers la fin de la d&clamation. D’une part, le locuteur s’&tonne que 
son fils lui ait “rendu la vie”,®° fait paradoxal dans la mesure oü la nature veut 
qu’un p6re permette ἃ sa prog@niture d’exister. De m&me, utilisant la topique du 
parent en deuil, il s’indigne que son fils soit mort avant lui. Le fait qu’il lui 
survive bouleverse l’ordre normal des choses, au point de rendre sa personne 
“odieuse et hostile ἃ tous les dieux et ä tous les hommes”.?” On observe ainsi 
chez le Pseudo-Quintilien une insistance sur le motif de la mutata natura. Les 
glissements de röle entre p£re et fils qui viennent d’ötre &voqu&s completent le 
tableau d’une situation rendue anormale par la cruaut& de la mere. 

Enfin, il est possible que le motif du d&sordre familial soit soulign& encore 
par une @vocation du cycle th&bain. On peut en effet tenter de lire dans cette 
perspective un parallele, relev& par Zinsmaier, entre la sixieme Grande Decla- 
mation et la Thebaide de Stace.®® I] s’agit du passage döcrivant le moment oü le 
jeune homme part, sur mer, pour se livrer aux pirates: navigat ergo per horridos 
fluctus et gementia litora et spumantes scopulos, “c’est ainsi qu’il vogue A travers 
des flots höriss6s, des rivages g&missants, des rochers &cumants”.®° Notons 
d’abord que cette phrase semble particuliörement s’inspirer de descriptions 
po6tiques de navigation, puisque la personnification des “rivages gemissants”, 
gementia litora est analogue ἃ celles figurant dans les Odes d’Horace ou l’Aga- 
memnon de Senäöque.?° Surtout, l’obstacle des “rochers &cumants”, spumantes 
scopulos, pourrait &tre repris de la Thebaide, puisque la tournure employee est 
exactement celle que l’on trouve dans la scene decrivant Polynice lorsqu’il part 
de Thebes: expectat (...) vertice acuto spumantes scopulos erectae incurrere pro- 
rae.?' Cette reminiscence invite peut-&tre le lecteur ἃ comparer l’un ä l’autre les 
destins des deux protagonistes: appartenant ἃ une famille dont les membres 
bouleversent les conventions en matiere de liens de parente6, ils sont tous deux 
prives de s@pulture par un de leurs proches. 


86 Cf. [Quint.] Decl. 6. 21: lucem libertatemque patri filius reddidit. 

87 C£. [Quint.] Decl. 6, 23: quanto gravius, quod ego vivo! Superstes filii mei vivo omnibus dis 
hominibusque sed ante omnis mihi et invisus et infestus. 

88 Cf. Zinsmaier (2009a) 177 n. 94. 

89 [Quint.] Decl. 6. 5. 

90 Cf. Hor. Carm. 2. 20. 14: gementis litora Bosphori; Sen. Ag. 468: litus ac petrae gemunt. Ces 
parall&les sont releves par Zinsmaier (2009a) 177 n. 93. 

91 Cf. Stat. Theb. 1. 374-375. 
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Conclusion 


Les analyses que nous avons men&es montrent que la perversion f&minine dans 
les Grandes Declamations presente en d£finitive un visage unitaire: celui de la 
noverca. Elle incarne le mal absolu ἃ tel point qu’il est naturel de comparer ἃ elle 
une möre ä laquelle on reproche son absence d’amour maternel. Elle est aussi 
assimil&e aux figures masculines negatives de l’univers d&clamatoire: si la no- 
verca de la premiere Grande Declamation est peinte comme une meretrix jouis- 
sant du sang de ses victimes de la möme facon que le pire des tyrans,” dans la 
sixieme Grande Declamation l’oxymore d’une mere prösentee comme plus 
cruelle que les pirates? d&nonce sa monstrueuse m&tamorphose en marätre, qui 
est ä la base d’un bouleversement complet de sa cellule familiale. 

Dans les &coles de rhötorique, la figure de la noverca est vouee ἃ &tre la 
coupable, et elle n’a que peu de chance de se faire entendre, “condamneöe qu’elle 
est par sa seule röputation d’ötre malfaisant”.?* Puisqu’elle ne parle jamais en 
personne et que son ethos ne peut ressortir de ses propres mots, les liens in- 
tertextuels contribuent largement ἃ sa caracterisation. Quel que soit le mod&le 
auquel il se röfere -- oeuvre po6tique ou texte rhetorique -, le d&clamateur 
convoque l’autorite de la tradition litt&raire pour figer son image negative. Ainsi, 
la noverca des d@clamations se r&v&le en quelque sorte “un h&ros titanesque”, 
capable de violer en m&me temps les lois des hommes, en m&prisant le respect et 
la fidelit& dus ἃ son mari et ä sa famille, et les lois de la nature, en se faisant 
homme par l’audace avec laquelle elle ex&cute ses crimes ou pers@vere dans sa 
haine, sans regrets, sans larmes, sans sentiments. Surtout, malheureusement 
pour nous, toujours sans Voix. 


92 [Quint.] Decl. 1. 15 (cf. supra p. 155). 

93 Cf. [Quint.] Decl. 6. 1 (cf. supra p. 158). 

94 Van Mal-Maeder (2007) 132. Cf. Watson (1995) 92-102. Deux d&clamations presentent 
exceptionnellement la d&fense d’une belle-möre (dans un cas comme dans l’autre, c’est un 
avocat qui plaide en sa faveur): Quint. Decl. 327 et 373. Dans la premiere, la particularit& de 
cette situation est d’ailleurs bien mise en &vidence: Quint. Decl. 327. 3 novum et inauditum 
antea crimen: noverca nimium dicitur amare privignos. 


Giovanna Longo (PhD Cassino)* 
La medicina nelle Declamazioni maggiori 
pseudo-quintilianee 


Le Declamazioni maggiori' sono un arduo banco di prova per chi voglia dipar- 
name l’ordito linguistico ed individuare il complesso patrimonio di conoscenze 
sotteso ai singoli discorsi. Altri aspetti sono stati in vario modo indagati, ma 
manca a tutt’oggi uno studio che chiarisca natura, entitä e modalita d’uso delle 
nozioni mediche da parte degli anonimi autori delle Maiores. Per colmare al- 
meno in parte questa lacuna, ho analizzato le 19 declamazioni secondo quattro 
prospettive di ricerca: 

1. il lessico medico; 

2. la rappresentazione della morte e gli indicia mortis; 

3. la qualitas corporis, intesa come elaborazione di diverse tipologie fisiche; 
4. le malattie mentali. 


Preciso in via preliminare che toccherö solo in modo referenziale la declama- 
zione 8 (Gemini languentes), l’unica specificamente incentrata su tematiche 
medico-scientifiche, poich@ essa ὃ stata giä oggetto di approfondite analisi in 
tempi piü o meno recenti.? 


1 Il lessico medico nelle Maiores 


Quali conoscenze mediche, sul piano lessicale, rivelano gli anonimi autori delle 
Declamazioni maggiori? Diversi sono i termini che ricorrono nella raccolta a 
designare la malattia o a denotare parti del corpo, ma alla relativa frequenza di 
tali termini non fa riscontro, di solito, un loro alto livello di specializzazione 
linguistica. Vediamo un certo numero di casi esemplificativi. 


* Ringrazio la prof.ssa Daniela Manetti per aver riletto questo lavoro, fornendomi preziosi 
suggerimenti. 

1 Per un’aggiornata introduzione complessiva alle Maiores rinvio a Stramaglia (2006). Tutte le 
citazioni sono per numero di declamazione e capitolo, seguiti fra parentesi da pagina/-e e 
rigo/-hi dell’edizione d’uso di Häkanson (1982) (tacitamente ritoccata qua e lä nell’interpun- 
zione). Dove non altrimenti indicato, tutte le traduzioni — sia dalle Maiores, sia da altre opere 
antiche -- sono mie. 

2 Ferngren (1982); Ferngren (1985); Mencacci (1996) 79-82; Stramaglia (1999a); Bernstein 
(2007) e (2013) 64-74. 
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La malattia & indicata nelle Maiores mediante sei lessemi: vitium, morbus, 
valetudo, infirmitas, debilitas, languor,’ con una marcata prevalenza degli ultimi 
due. Nel complesso, siha una semplificazione rispetto al ventaglio di termini che 
la lingua latina aveva coniato — spesso come calchi di corrispettivi greci — per 
esprimere il concetto di malattia. I lessemi suindicati sono tutti di uso comune: 
morbus & quello che nella letteratura medica godette di minor fortuna, in favore 
di concorrenti come vitium, attestato sia per la ‘malattia’ in generale che per una 
data ‘affezione’ specifica.” Valetudo, invece, ὃ tanto ricorrente fra gli autori tec- 
nici quanto poco adoperato dai declamatori. Debilitas e languor, frequenti sin dal 
18. (., sono di piü alta datazione rispetto a infirmitas, attestato a partire dal I-II 
d. C.; tutti e tre sono comunque relativi ad una cattiva condizione di salute, 
accompagnata da debilitazione. In particolare, debilitas occorre nelle Maiores 
con l’accezione di ‘malattia’, σὰ documentata in testi letterari, e di ‘debolezza’, 
secondo un’equivalenza nota anche a Celso. Nelle nostre declamazioni presenta 
inoltre l’ulteriore accezione di ‘menomazione’.’ Quanto a languor, il suo signi- 
ficato tecnico di ‘malattia severa’, di carattere sia generale che specifico,® giu- 
stifica la maggiore frequenza del termine in declamazioni come la 8, in cui 
l’enfasi sulla gravitä dell’affezione ὃ funzionale ad accrescere la tensione 
drammatica. Infirmitas, infine, denotava in origine una malattia non partico- 
larmente grave; col tempo si caricö perö di una sfumatura di sempre maggior 
gravitä, ed & per lo piü nell’accezione di ‘(grave) malattia’ che ricorre nelle 
Maiores, oltre che nel significato piü generico di ‘debolezza’. Ai sei termini 
suddetti occorre poi aggiungere calamitas, per indicare un fattore menomante 
(e.g. la cecitä: 1.1 [2.4]; 6.19 [130.10]). 

Quanto ai termini indicanti le parti del corpo, anch’essi non sfuggono ad una 
sostanziale genericitä: cosi ad es. artus, cutis, fauces, iugulum, ubera, lacertus, 
medullae, membra, pectus... Entro questo quadro complessivo, vi & perö qualche 
scelta lessicale che presenta motivi di interesse. Praecordia’ indica propriamente 


3 Vitium: 14.6 (294.10); 15.11 (315.4). Morbus: 4.10 (71.10-11); 5.5 (89.7); 13.17 (285.9); 
14.6 (294.11); 18.9 (361.21). Infirmitas: 1.6 (6.19); 5.5 (89.24 -5); 5.7 (91.20); 17.14 (345.16). 
Debilitas: 1.6 (6.9); 2.1 (21.23); 4.10 (71.10); 6.9 (120.1); 14.6 (294.3); 14.7 (295.13); 15.4 
(306.3); 16.6 (325.8); 17.12 (342.22); 18.9 (361.20-1). Valetudo: 6.13 (124.13); 8.8 (159.10); 
13.19 (286.14). Languor: 2.18 (36. 9); 4.12 (73.17: perpetuum languorem); 5.5 (89.8; 21); 5.10 
(94.21); 8.1 (152.10); 8.3 (153.18); 10.5 (204.4); 14.9 (297.7); 14.10 (298.15 -6); 17.11 
(342.21). 

4 Per questo, e per gli altri termini qui vagliati, resta imprescindibile Migliorini (1993) 99-119. 
Per la semantica di valetudo vd. anche Langslow (2000) 311. 

5 Documentazione in Longo (2008) 98 n. 65; 103 n. 76. 

6 Fonti per la distinzione tra languor e altri sinonimi sono in Migliorini (1993) 113-5. 

7 Per i diversi significati del termine vd. Andr& (1991) 220. 
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la parte del corpo situata davanti al cuore, e comprende l’intera regione tra le 
costole e il diaframma; nelle Maiores & tuttavia adoperato con una certa inde- 
terminatezza, come spesso nelle fonti non tecniche: a volte & sinonimo di pectus 
(6.9 [120.11]; 10.2 [201.19]), a volte indica l’insieme degli organi addominali (12.9 
[240.21]; 12.14 [246.9]; 12.15 [247.22]; 12.23 [258.4]). Viscera invece designa gli or- 
gani interni della cassa toracica al di sopra del diaframma, ma soprattutto, fin 
da Plauto, l’addome; vitalia, piü in generale, indica gli organi vitali (Sen. Mai. 
Contr. 2.5.4; Sen. Ira 2.1.2), qualunque sia la loro sede nel corpo. Nel lessico delle 
Maiores la distinzione tra viscera e vitalia si attenua, in favore di una ricorrente 
sovrapposizione del primo termine al secondo.? Merita attenzione infine genae: 
nella letteratura medica il termine mantiene sempre il significato originario di 
‘guance’,’ ma nelle Declamazioni maggiori, per uno slittamento semantico!® 
mutuato dalla poesia -- specie tragica -, genae significa anche ‘occhi’, ‘orbite 


1.11 


degli occhi’. 


2 Indicia mortis 


Dopo queste breve inguadramento terminologico, veniamo ad alcuni ambiti te- 
matici variamente connessi con la scienza medica, per i quali le Maiores offrono 
documentazione significativa. Per ogni ambito proporrö l’analisi di alcuni passi 
particolarmente rilevanti, anche in vista di una loro piü compiuta esegesi. In- 
tendo soffermarmi innanzi tutto sulla sintomatologia che accompagna il so- 
praggiungere della morte, a partire da un luogo della declamazione 2 (818 [36.5 - 
37.3]): 


Te, te hoc loco, mulier, interrogo: quae tam gravis quies, ut te mors tam vicina non excitet? 
Parvulis noctium turbamur offensis, excitant nos exigui plerumque motus, vox incerta, 
longinqua, et aliquando ipsum silentium. Illorum sane iuxta te suprema non sentias, quos 
senectus languoresque dissolvunt; hominis, qui ferro occiditur, tumultuatur exitus et similis 
est repugnanti. Quid, quod necesse est nulla mors inquietior sit, guam quae statim tota est? 


8 Cfr. e.g. 5.10 (94.14-5): de meo spiritu, de meis visceribus hausisti; 7.3 (139.26- 7): Aperite 
pectus istud et totum de visceribus meis latronis egerite secretum; 8.7 (158.16-7): si quid fla- 
grantium viscerum poscit infirmitas. Piü in generale, per la semantica di viscera vd. Andr& (1991) 
203; per vitalia εἴτ. Andr& (1991) 141. Sull’uso dei due termini nelle Maiores vd. Longo (2008) 
116 n. 106. 

9 Cui si affianca occasionalmente quello di ‘palpebre’, anche in testi non specialistici: vd. ThIL 
vi/2 coll. 1766.76-1767.32. 

10 Su cui vd. Andr& (1991) 45. 

11 1.14 (15.6). 
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Nam quod dormiens occisus est, non est quod sic aestimetis, tamquam per illam quietem 
transierit in mortem; sit aliquid necesse est inter soporem mortemque medium, nec potest 
iungi tanta diversitas, cum sit somnus ipse pars vitae. Non multum interest, quietem nostram 
ratio vitae rumpat an mortis: hominem, qui dormiens occiditur, ipsa mors excitat. Sane non 
habuerit supremam vocem, habet utique palpitationes, habet motus et quicquid totus lec- 
tulus sciat. Ecquando, mulier, seni tuo blandius inplicita iacuisti? Sicine dormis, quae modo 
turbasti totam domum, cuius privignus parricida, miser est maritus? En ecce vitalibus ruptis 
in amplexus tuos effunditur cruor, et fugiens per vulnus anima agit ante se anhelitus, agit 
crebra suspiria; en iterum largus ille sanguis circa tuos duratur artus, stringeris deficientium 
rigore membrorum: non moveris, non expavescis, sed dormis per tot diversitates?'? 


Un giovane cieco, che ha perso la vista per salvare il padre da un incendio, ἃ 
accusato dalla matrigna di aver prima meditato di avvelenare il padre, poi di 
averlo ucciso con la propria spada. Nel passo qui proposto l’avvocato del gio- 
vane si rivolge alla donna e la esorta a spiegare come mai, pur giacendo accanto 
alla vittima, non sia stata svegliata dalla sua mors vicina. Nel complesso, gli 
argomenti portati a carico della donna - non & possibile che non si sia accorta 
dell’assassino, del colpo mortale ricevuto dalla vittima e delle sue reazioni fi- 
siche, del sangue che riempie il letto — sono gli stessi che nella declamazione 49 


12 ‘A questo punto, donna, io chiedo a te, si, a te: che razza di sonno & il tuo, cosi pesante che 
una morte tanto vicina non ti sveglia? I piccoli urti che si odono di notte ci disturbano, ci 
svegliano movimenti per lo piü minimi, una voce indistinta, lontana, e talvolta il silenzio stesso. 
Ammettiamo pure che non ci si accorga del trapasso di chi, accanto a noi, viene consumato da 
vecchiaia e malattie; ma la fine di un uomo ucciso da un’arma & tumultuosa, simile a una 
resistenza pugnace. Che dire, poi, che inevitabilmente non c’e morte piü agitata di quella che si 
consuma tutta in un istante? Se infatti & vero che l’uomo ἃ stato ucciso mentre dormiva, non 
dovete perö pensare che egli sia passato da quel sonno alla morte: non puö non esserci un 
momento intermedio fra il sonno e la morte, giacch& due condizioni cosi diverse non possono 
succedersi senza discontinuitä, essendo il sonno stesso una parte della vita. Non fa molta 
differenza, se il nostro sonno venga interrotto per conto della vita o della morte: un uomo che 
viene ucciso mentre dorme, & la morte stessa a svegliarlo. Ammettiamo pure che non abbia 
emesso un ultimo grido: ma comunque ha dei palpiti, ha dei movimenti, e quant’altro tutto il 
suo letto saprebbe. Quando mai, donna, hai giaciuto piü dolcemente avvinta al tuo vecchio? E 
cosi dunque dormi, tu che poco prima hai gettato nello scompiglio l’intera casa, tu che hai un 
figliastro parricida, un marito che va perciö compianto? Ma ecco: squarciati gli organi vitali, il 
sangue si spande sui tuoi abbracci, e l’anima, fuggendo attraverso la ferita, si fa strada fra ansiti 
e ripetuti rantoli; ed ecco ancora: quel copioso flusso di sangue ti si raggruma intorno agli arti, e 
tu sei stretta da membra che s’irrigidiscono nel venir meno. Eppure non sei turbata, non ti 
spaventi, ma continui a dormire in mezzo a questo variegato subbuglio’ (tr. Stramaglia (2009) 
215; 217). 
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dello Pseudo-Libanio," incentrata su un tema quasi identico; ma il declamatore 
latino offre, in piü, vari spunti di rilevanza medica. 

Innanzitutto viene focalizzato il tipo di morte sopraggiunta: & una morte 
inferta con la violenza, che dunque non poteva non suscitare una pugnace 
reazione da parte della vittima. Come sia avvenuto il ferimento mortale ἃ anti- 
cipato nel 817: un solo colpo di spada, del tutto incompatibile con la disabilitä 
del cieco (2.17 [35.15 - 6]: unde tantum virium caeco, ut in uno statim ictu mors tota 
peragatur?). Nel successivo sviluppo l’avvocato del ragazzo sostiene che non c’& 
morte piü agitata di quella che si consuma tutta in un istante: mors tota (2.18 
B6.11-2]). E la premessa logica per la successiva tappa deduttiva: non si deve 
concludere che il vecchio, ucciso nel sonno, sia passato di colpo dalla vita alla 
morte, poiche di necessitä vi ὃ qualcosa di intermedio tra la vita -- di cui il sonno 
& parte -- e la morte (2.18 [36.14-6]). Questo & un preciso riferimento a una 
delicata tematica, ampiamente discussa nell’antichitä. Come ha spiegato Mirko 
Grmek, secondo l’opinione comune il passaggio dalla vita alla morte costituiva 
‘il passaggio di una linea di demarcazione fra due stati nettamente distinti, 
senza zona intermedia’.'* Alcuni perö, come Democrito di Abdera, ritenevano la 
morte una dispersione progressiva degli atomi, e dunque un processo che si 
realizza per tappe in un certo lasso di tempo, non una rottura istantanea del 
legame fra corpo 6 anima. Come riporta Proclo,'° secondo il filosofo di Abdera un 
colpo o una ferita procurano non una totale estinzione della vita nel corpo, bensi 
una sorta di indebolimento nel quale permangono i legami dell’anima con il 
midollo, e il cuore custodisce una scintilla di vita: tanto che il corpo a volte 
recupera la vita estinta. Ed & proprio con Democrito - il cui atomismo fu ripreso 


13 874: Εἰ δὲ μὴ τοῦτον ἐπράχθη τὸν τρόπον ὁ φόνος, πῶς μὲν οὐκ ἤσθου τῆς ἀναιρέσεως; Πῶς δέ 
σέ τις ἔλαθε διαχρώμενος; Πῶς τὴν πληγὴν ἐπιφέρων καὶ τοσοῦτον ἔργον διαπραττόμενος; Σὺ δὲ 
τὴν καιρίαν ἐκείνου λαβόντος καὶ φωνὴν ἀφιέντος οἵαν εἰκὸς ἀφιέναι τοὺς οὕτως ἀναιρουμένους 
οὐκ ἔγνως τὸν φόνον; Οὐχ αἵματος αἴσθησις παραχρῆμα διήγειρεν ὁμοῦ μὲν τὴν κοίτην ἅπασαν 
ἐμπλήσαντος, ὁμοῦ δὲ σοῦ τῷ σώματι πλησιάζοντος; (‘Se l’omicidio non & stato compiuto in 
questo modo, come ἃ possibile che tu non ti sia accorta dell’uccisione? Come pote sfuggirti che 
qualcuno stava perpetrando un assassinio? Che infliggeva il colpo e portava acompimento un atto 
cosi grave? Ma tu, mentre il vecchio riceveva la ferita mortale e levava lamenti - come ἃ naturale 
per chi venga assassinato in tal modo -, tu non ti accorgesti dell’omicidio? Non ti svegliö subito la 
percezione del sangue che aveva riempito tutto il letto, e che si avvicinava al tuo corpo?’). Piü in 
generale, per un confronto fra gli argomenti del cieco nella II Declamazione maggiore e quelli 
addotti nel parallelo pezzo pseudo-libaniano vd. ora Bernstein (2013) 123-6; e Krapinger in 
questo stesso volume. 

14 Grmek (1987) 136: ‘le franchissement d’une ligne de d&marcation entre deux &tats nette- 
ment distincts, sans zone intermediaire’. 

15 In Plat. remp. ii p. 113.6-22 Kroll = VS 68 B 1 Diels-Kranz. 
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dalla ‘scuola metodica’ di medicina, la piü vivace in etä imperiale!® - che Celso 
polemizza, allorch& riconosce bensi che ‘nelle malattie acute possono risultare 
piü fallaci gli indizi sia di risanamento che di morte’, ma ascrive gli eventuali 
fallimenti della medicina non all’ambiguitä di tali indizi, bensi alla natura 
congetturale dell’arte esercitata su una grande varieta di corpi e da medici tal- 
volta inesperti.' 

La matrigna dunque - sostiene il nostro declamatore - non avrebbe mai 
potuto ignorare gli indizi fisici del passaggio del marito dal sonno alla morte. 
Anche ammesso che quegli non abbia lanciato l’ultimo grido, inevitabili saranno 
state in lui le palpitationes. Il termine appare pienamente perspicuo se si con- 
sidera il verbo corrispondente palpitare; esso infatti & di uso tipico nel connotare 
proprio quello stato transitorio fra la vita e la morte, che il declamatore sta cer- 
cando di delineare: talora & indizio di vita che ritorna (Lucan. 6.754), piü spesso 
ἃ ‘signum mortis praesentis’.'® 

La sequenza pseudo-quintilianea si conclude con la descrizione della morte 
vera e propria dell’uomo. Una volta lacerati i vitalia,'? il sangue e - con esso - 
l’anima?® si riversano fuori dal corpo. Accompagna la morte una progressiva 
difficoltä respiratoria: agit ante se anhelitus, agit crebra suspiria (36.25). La cop- 
pia anhelitus e suspiria,”' documentata per la prima volta in Seneca (Ep. 54.6), 
ricorre piü volte nelle Maiores, quasi sempre in relazione alla perdita della vita.”? 
Anhelitus, frequente a partire da Cicerone, & presumibilmente sinonimo di 
δύσπνοια, intesa da Celso come difficoltä respiratoria moderata?? (anche se Celso 


16 Gourevitch (1993) 130-5. Per i caratteri generali della scuola metodica vd. per tutti De 
Filippis Cappai (1993) 69-70. 

17 Cf£r. Cels. 2.6.15-6: Adversus quos ne dicam illud quidem, quod in vicino saepe quaedam 
notae positae non bonos, sed inperitos medicos decipiunt... Illa tamen moderatius subiciam: 
coniecturalem artem esse medicinam, rationemque coniecturae talem esse ut, cum saepius ali- 
quando responderit, interdum tamen fallat. Piü in generale, sulle ‘morti apparenti’ in ambito 
letterario vd. ultimamente Stramaglia (1999b) 58-62 e Wolff (2000) 373-6. 

18 Per le occorrenze nell’uno e nell’altro significato vd. ThlL x/1 coll. 164.81-165.18. Su 
palpitare cfr. Stramaglia (2013) 184 n. 290. 

19 Νά. supra, $1 e Longo (2008) 116 n. 106. 

20 Riassume le idee greche e romane sull’essenza della morte come separazione dell’anima dal 
corpo Cic. Tusc. 1.9. Νά. per il resto Grmek (1987) 130 en. 3. 

21 Ricostruisce la semantica dei due sostantivi, e la possibile etimologia di suspirium, Biville 
(1998) 68. 

22 5.19 (105.20); 19.15 (388.2 -3). L’unica occorrenza in cui i due termini non siano riferiti 
alla morte & 2.19 (37.11), ove essi designano il sonno che la matrigna aveva simulato. 

23 Per il significato di anhelitus, anche in relazione al lessico greco, vd. Migliorini (1997) 60-1 
nn. 305 -6. 
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preferisce come termine tecnico anhelatio).”* Il termine configura comunque il 
respiro affannoso, asmatico. Suspirium ricorre invece regolarmente nelle Com- 
positiones di Scribonio Largo per tradurre ἄσθμα, ma ὃ Seneca a consacrarne la 
transizione dal significato comune di ‘sospiro’ a quello tecnico di ‘grave malattia 
respiratoria’ (Nat. 6.14.2: ubi aliquid adversi est, micant [sc. venae] crebrius et 
suspiria atque anhelitus laborantis ac fessi signa sunt). Secondo Armelle Debru,”° 
suspirium indica una sforzo, propriamente uno ‘strappo’, in virtü di una se- 
mantica documentata nella lingua d’uso fin da Plauto; anhelitus, invece, evoca 
soprattutto la rapiditä del respiro. Fondamentale per l’uso medico dei due les- 
semi & la lettera 54 di Seneca, ove il filosofo descrive un grave episodio asmatico 
cui era andato soggetto.’ Suspirium ἃ il termine che identifica la malattia e 
produce, a detta di Seneca, un’esperienza di soffocamento cosi veemente da 
sollecitare una meditatio mortis” (Ep. 54.2). Quando l’attacco finalmente cessa, il 
respiro affannoso (suspirium) progressivamente si stempera in anhelitus con 
intervalli piü radi, fino al momento in cui l’ostruzione cessa (Ep. 54.6: deinde 
paulatim suspirium illud, quod esse iam anhelitus coeperat, intervalla maiora fecit 
et retardatum est). La testimonianza senecana ἃ cruciale, giacche, in questo 
come in molti altri casi, le scelte lessicali del filosofo risultarono determinanti 
per la successiva acquisizione di certi termini alla lingua tecnica medica.”® 

Nel nostro passo pseudo-quintilianeo, anhelitus e suspiria sono retti dal 
generico agere: una spia della tipica povertä di risorse del latino medico; i 
termini si succedono altresi in ordine inverso rispetto a Seneca: prima anhelitus, 
poi suspiria, intensificato da crebra. L’aggettivo & il traducente latino del greco 
πυκνός, che unito a πνεῦμα designa nella medicina greca il respiro ‘ripetuto con 
frequenza’, ‘affannoso’.?° Il declamatore delinea dunque un gradiente: da una 
moderata difficoltä respiratoria (anhelitus) si passa a blocchi respiratori (suspi- 
ria) sempre piü frequenti (crebra), fino a risultare letali. La morte del vecchio 
viene quindi ‘drammatizzata’ fin nei minimi dettagli, attraverso una descrizione 


24 Cfr. Debru (2001) 54. Piü in generale, per i sostantivi in -tus e -tio nella lingua medica vd. 
Langslow (2000) 279 -- 93. 

25 Cfr. Debru (2001) 62. 

26 Analisi prevalentemente stilistica della lettera in Helzle (1988). 

27 Per le matrici culturali della metafora vd. Pisi (1981). 

28 Νά. Migliorini (1988) 49-50 n. 111, con documentazione sull’uso di anhelitus e suspirium 
nella letteratura medica anche tarda. 

29 Cfr. Debru (2001) 50. 

30 Per le numerose occorrenze del sintagma nel Corpus Hippocraticum vd. Kühn-Fleischer 
(1989) 711, s.v. πυκνός (ἢ); cf. poi Galen. Diff. resp. 3.11 (vii p. 945.2-3 Kühn); Migliorini (1997) 
62 en. 313. 
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improntata ad evidentia (ἐνάργεια): allo scopo di caricare d’enfasi l’accusa alla 
matrigna, ovviamente. 

D’altra parte, la cessazione del respiro e l’irrigidimento degli arti erano ορ- 
gettivamente due dei principali segni del sopraggiungere della morte (σημεῖα 
θανατώδεα, indicia mortis), minutamente classificati dalla letteratura medica.?! 
Ed il nostro declamatore li focalizza entrambi: la sua descrizione della morte del 
vecchio si conclude proprio menzionando il raffreddamento degli arti. 

La trattatistica sugli indicia mortis risulta pure presupposta, ma piü capil- 
larmente, nella declamazione 10 (84 [202.22- 203.3]): 


Jam gelidi piger corporis sanguis omnis in mortem strinxerat venas et nutantium? fulgor ex- 
tremus vanescebat oculorum, et iam desperantibus medicis crediderat pater. Adhuc tamen 
spirare matri videbatur, et uamcumque corporis partem osculis misera tepefecerat, illo vitae 
calorem redisse clamabat.”? 


Una madre, dopo aver perso il figlio, comincia a vederselo apparire di notte; ea 
un certo punto ne da notizia al marito. Costui convoca un mago e fa gettare un 
incantesimo sul sepolcro del giovane, che cessa di apparire alla madre. La donna 
quindi cita il marito per maltrattamento (mala tractatio). La pericope qui ri- 
portata ὃ tratta dalla narratio e ricostruisce - anche in questo caso con evidentia 
— gli ultimi momenti di vita del giovane. Il primo indizio della morte ormai 
ineluttabile ὃ il coagularsi nelle vene del sangue, che non riesce piü a circolare in 
un corpo ormai gelido. Si ὃ giä visto che il raffreddamento degli arti era uno degli 
indicia mortis piü manifesti; ma il dettaglio delle venae richiede speciale at- 


31 Cfr. la minuziosa elencazione in Cels. 2.6 (per le sue fonti ippocratiche vd. Serbat (1995) 
144-5; Grmek (1987) 132-6); e Gal. Ars med. 22 (i pp. 364.1-365.15 Kühn = pp. 342.14 - 
344.9 Boudon); Cris. 1.5 (ix pp. 567.17-569.5 K. = pp. 80.6-81.4 Alexanderson); In Hippocr. 
aphor. 2.1 (xviib pp. 451.1-455.17 K.); 4.48 (xviib pp. 727.12-729.3 K.); 4.49 (xviib 
pp. 729.5-730.2 K.); 4.50 (xviib pp. 730.4-731.2 K.); 5.5 (xviib pp. 787.10-789.14 K.). 
Schneider (2013) 133 n. 102 richiama gli indicia mortis della cd. ‘“facies ippocratica’ in rapporto 
ad altri luoghi delle Maiores, segnatamente 10.3 (202.11): super ora pallentis; e soprattutto 
19.15 (388.1-3): Deficientem in manibus meis filium vidi, aspexi ora pallentia, frigidos anhelitus, 
interrupta suspiria et animam magno silentio exeuntem. 

32 Mantengo il trädito nutantium, che suggerisce pienamente l’incertezza vacillante dello 
sguardo, e rende superflua la correzione natantium (Gronov), accolta da Schneider (2013) 62; 
142 ἢ. 120. 

33 ‘Ormai il sangue intorpidito aveva stretto fino alla morte tutte le vene del gelido corpo, e 
l’estremo bagliore degli occhi vacillanti stava scomparendo; ormai il padre si era rimesso ai medici 
privi di speranze. Tuttavia la madre aveva l’impressione che il giovane ancora respirasse, e 
qualunque parte del corpo la poveretta avesse intiepidito con i suoi baci, li essa gridava che era 
tornato il calore della vita’. 
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tenzione. Il riferimento ad esse come luogo privilegiato per lo scorrere del san- 
gue riecheggia un’antica convinzione, giä greca, per cui le vene sarebbero state 
sede del sangue, le arterie dello pneuma. L’antica controversia sul contenuto 
delle arterie fu chiarita definitiramente solo da Galeno, che canonizzö la di- 
stinzione fra sangue arterioso e sangue venoso:”" ma il nostro declamatore non 
sembra al corrente di tali sviluppi specialistici. 

Altro elemento di interesse sono gli ‘occhi che vacillano’ (202.23-4: nutan- 
tium... oculorum). Nel capitolo sugli indicia mortis, Celso si sofferma sin dal 
principio sugli occhi: all’approssimarsi del decesso la loro funzionalitaä ἃ com- 
promessa in vario modo e grado, e fra l’altro essi possono alterarsi nella di- 
mensione (2.6.3: alterque ex his minor est, iique aut vehementer subsederunt, aut 
facti tumidiores sunt). A volte le palpebre non riescono a chiudersi, e svelano i 
globi oculari ormai rivoltati (ibid.: inter has ex albo oculorum aliquid apparet). 
Anche nel nostro passo pseudo-quintilianeo gli occhi incerti e arrovesciati 
hanno preso ormai il posto di uno sguardo vigile, secondo un indizio di morte 
messo a fuoco giä nel Corpus Hippocraticum.” 

Il susseguente spirare (203.1) designa la respirazione - altro indizio-cardine 
di vita o di morte - con un verbo che Celso predilige,’ di contro ad espressioni 
(spiritum ducere, agere ovv. trahere) o ad altri verbi (respirare) designanti la 
facoltä respiratoria. 

Completa la descrizione dei sintomi di morte l’assenza di calore (203.2-3: 
illo vitae calorem redisse clamabat). Il concetto sotteso & quello del calore vitale 
che - come giä Aristotele teorizzava - ha per 5666 privilegiata il sangue, il quale 
a sua volta lo attinge dal cuore, il luogo piü caldo del corpo.” 

In definitiva, pur senza spingersi a tecnicismi estremi, gli anonimi autori 
delle Maiores qui considerate mostrano di conoscere i punti salienti della dot- 
trina medica in tema di indicia mortis.”* Un’ennesima riprova di come le scuole 
di retorica prevedessero una ‘infarinatura’ in ambiti del sapere - la filosofia, la 
medicina, l’astrologia... — sui quali il litteratus doveva dimostrare di possedere 
almeno un basilare patrimonio di nozioni. 


34 Νά. per tutti Gourevitch (1993) 154-5; Debru (2008) 274-5. 

35 Cfr. Schneider (2013) 142 n. 120, che rinvia a Hippocr. Epid. 7.17.1-2. 

36 Coprendo con esso ‘tout le domaine de la respiration’ (Debru (2001) 53). 

37 Per i luoghi aristotelici vd. Jori (2005) 606-7. 

38 Ai due ampi passi qui analizzati si aggiungano i piü succinti 5.14 (99.23-4); 19.15 
(388.1-3). 
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3 Qualitas corporis 


Un altro ambito meritevole di approfondimento & quello delle qualitates cor- 
porali e morali che la medicina antica riteneva sottese alle diverse tipologie 
fisiche. Di speciale rilievo & un passo della declamazione 5 (882-3 [86.23 - 87.8]): 


Habui enim, iudices, filios diversissima mentium corporumque qualitate compositos, et, sicut 
mox probavit saeva captivitas, in totam dissimilitudinem vitae quoque genere diductos. Hic 
namque robustus ac patiens, non molliri prosperis facilis”, non accidentibus frangi, et quem de 
voluptatium gaudiorumque contemptu scires parem quandoque fortuitis; traxerat ex firmitate 
mentis magnam protinus et in membra constantiam. Ille vero pariter in laetitiam metusque 
resolutus, alienus a curis, sollicitudinibus impar, delicatus, impatiens, et iam similis aegro.”° 


Un uomo ha un figlio morigerato ed uno dissoluto; i due giovani partono insieme 
per mare, ma vengono catturati dai pirati. Il padre ha denaro per riscattare solo 
uno dei due, e sceglie il figlio dissipato, ammalatosi nel frattempo.“' Costui 
muore durante il viaggio di ritorno; il fratello, liberatosi, rifiuta gli alimenti al 
padre ormai indigente, che gli fa causa. Nel corso della narratio il vecchio trat- 
teggia, a beneficio dei giudici, la mentium corporumque qualitas dei due figli. I 
ritratti dell’uno e dell’altro paiono ispirarsi rispettivamente alla categoria 
dell’individuo sanus e a quella dell’imbecillus, cosi come delineate da Celso 
(risp. 1.1.1; 1.2.1). Le due tipologie rappresentano ‘una suddivisione antagonista 
nella grande categoria degli individui in buona salute, sanus homo. In questa, gli 
individui sani sono suddivisi in due sottocategorie: quelli che godono di una 
salute robusta e quelli la cui salute ἃ piü delicata’.” Alla prima tipologia ap- 
partiene chiaramente il figlio morigerato, che & robustus (87.2). Tale aggettivo, 
enfatizzato dal susseguente patiens, rientra fra i termini che Celso impiega per 


39 Leggo facilis, seguendo un manoscritto recentior citato con favore da Burman (1720) 106; 
Häkanson e tutti gli editori precedenti mantengono facile dei codici poziori, da cui perö risulta 
una sintassi che a me pare insostenibile nell’ambito dell’architettura del periodo. Per facilis + 
infinito vd. ThlL vi/1 col. 64.30ss. 

40 ‘In effetti, o giudici, avevo due figli dalle caratteristiche fisiche e morali assai diverse, e, come 
dimoströ poco dopo quella crudele prigionia, distinti fino a una totale difformitä anche per at- 
teggiamento di vita. L’uno infatti era vigoroso e resistente, non si lasciava facilmente rammollire 
dalla prosperitä ο abbattere dalle sventure, e gia dal suo disprezzo per i piaceri e le gioie si sarebbe 
potuto capire che, all’occorrenza, avrebbe retto il confronto con gli accidenti del caso; dalla sua 
fermezza d’animo aveva tratto nello stesso tempo anche una grande saldezza nel fisico. L’altro 
invece era incline ad un tempo all’allegria e alla paura, alieno dagli affanni, incapace di sop- 
portare le preoccupazioni, frivolo, privo di resistenza e gia simile a un malato’. 

41 Per un’analisi delle ragioni anche etiche della scelta paterna vd. οἵα Bernstein (2013) 82-7. 
42 Mudry (1997) 46. 
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designare chi bene valet (cfr. e.g. 2.10.3: At firmus puer et robustus senex et 
gravida mulier valens...). Due sostantivi ribadiscono poi il vigore del giovane: 
firmitas (87.5), riferito all’animo, e constantia (87.6), relativo alle membra. Il figlio 
virtuoso ὁ quindi saldo nella psiche e nel fisico, capace di non farsi fiaccare dagli 
eventi (87.3: non accidentibus frangi) n& svigorire dalla prosperitä (87.2-3: non 
molliri prosperis facilis). Il figlio luxuriosus presenta invece le caratteristiche 
dell’imbecillus: la sua debolezza corporale ἃ significata da impatiens (87.8), che 
richiama in negativo il fratello patiens, e dal conclusivo iam similis aegro (87.8). 
La fiacchezza fisica del giovane ne qualifica anche il profilo etico: egli & prono 
alle facili emozioni (87.6-7: in laetitiam metusque resolutus), ma refrattario a 
pressioni e responsabilitä (87.7: alienus a curis, sollicitudinibus impar). 

La connessione fra la tempra fisica e le caratteristiche morali era ben con- 
templata dalla riflessione medica. Ancora una volta & esemplare Celso: per la 
diagnostica di un paziente, si deve considerare fra l’altro ‘che genere di vita egli 
abbia seguito, se laborioso o tranquillo, se improntato a lusso o a frugalitä’ 
(pr.53: quod is vitae genus sit secutus, laboriosum an quietum, cum luxu an cum 
frugalitate; εἶτ. la contrapposizione tra frugi e luxuriosus nella nostra declama- 
zione).”” Ma naturalmente giä Ippocrate raccomandava di tenere nel dovuto 
conto anche 1 ἔθος dei pazienti.“* 

Per altro verso, Celso raccomanda di tenere presenti le relazioni fra corpo e 
ambiente per valutare ‘quali fisici siano i piü protetti o i piü esposti a pericoli’ 
(2.pr.2: qualia corpora maxime tuta νοὶ periculis oportuna sint);* e sottolinea che 
talune particolari circostanze sono suscettibili di esercitare un forte impatto sulle 
condizioni di salute: in simili casi, eventi identici possono incidere diversamente 
su nature fisiche differenti (pr.58). E esattamente ciö che accade nella nostra 
declamazione: i due giovani, di natura diversa, sperimentano i differenti esiti di 
una tragica circostanza comune - la prigionia -, per di piü vissuta in un luogo 
malsano come il covo dei pirati. 

Allorch& descrive la mentium corporumque qualitas dei figli, dunque, il padre 
pare seguire la letteratura medica nel correlare la natura di ciascun corpo (cfr. 
ancora Cels. 2.pr.2: qualia corpora) all’ambiente in cui vive e, nel contempo, ai 
costumi morali. Non sorprende quindi che, piü avanti, venga chiarito come ad 
ammalarsi durante la prigionia fosse stato proprio il meno vigoroso per qualitas 
corporis e molli abitudini di vita (815 [100.26 -101.9]): 


43 Per precedenti greci vd. Serbat (1995) 129 n. 1 al 853. 

44 Cfr. spec. Diaet. salub. 2 (vi p. 76.2 Littre = p. 48.2 Jones). Sulla relazione fra Celso e il 
modello ippocratico in questo ambito vd. Stok (1997) 153-8. 

45 Sulla questione vd. in generale Stok (1997) 156-8; 162-3; Sconocchia (1998) 182-3. 
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Saeviunt regna tormentis, bella vulneribus, sed levius adficit quicquid viribus feras, et, cum in 
plenum adhuc sanguinem adversa ceciderunt, repugnantis roboris colluctatione vincuntur. 
Quos cruciatus compares, quem dolorem, cum penitus visceribus immissa tabes cotidie aliquid 
ex homine praemittit in mortem, cum cibos, haustus et omnia blandimenta vitae fames fastidit 
et poscit? Desiderare assidentium officia, dehinc ferre non posse; gravari quos appetieris at- 
tactus; per totum cubile corpus velut super ardentes exagitare flammas; lux fatigatis luminibus 
gravis, vox sola de gemitu.”® 


Il figlio piü robusto ha le forze per resistere alla dura prigionia; il piü debole, 
invece, ne ἃ fiaccato sempre piü, fino ad essere consunto dalla tabes. Tale ter- 
mine ricorre ripetutamente nelle Maiores, con il significato generico di ‘con- 
sunzione’;” ma nel nostro passo il declamatore fa sfoggio di competenze me- 
diche. Riferisce infatti che il giovane colpito da deperimento non conosce requie: 
prova noia per il cibo, ma lo chiede; anela la presenza 6 il contatto con gli altri, 
ma se ne sente gravato; si agita sul suo giaciglio quasi tormentato da fiamme. 
Naturale conseguenza di questo stato & la completa consunzione, fino allo 
spegnersi degli occhi e al permanere di una flebile voce. Ma a quale tabes“® si 
riferisce il declamatore? Celso (3.22.1-3) distingue tre species di deperimento 
organico: ἀτροφία, καχεξία e φθίσις. Il nostro contesto sembra suggerire che il 
giovane sia affetto da καχεξία. In questo caso infatti - sintetizza ancora Celso -i 
corpi affetti da malattie, anche quando i sintomi di queste cessano, non trovano 
comunque ristoro (refectio). E tutto ciö si verifica, fra l’altro, quando interven- 
gono eventi particolari nella vita di un individuo (Cels. 3.22.9-14). Una condi- 
zione di vita nuova, insolita e deprivante puö dunque causare il deperimento di 
un corpo giä inadatto alle avversitä: e questa condizione, nel caso dei due 
giovani, ὃ chiaramente la saeva captivitas (5.15 [100.23]). L’andamento della 
vicenda viene cosi sapientemente conciliato con le concezioni mediche fruibili ai 
fini della causa sostenuta.”? 


46 ‘Le tirannie infieriscono con le torture, le guerre con le ferite, ma tutto ciö che si puö so- 
stenere con le proprie forze colpisce in modo meno grave: quando le avversitä si abbattono su 
chi ἃ ancora in piena salute, il vigore che ad esse si oppone le vince lottando. Invece quali 
tormenti, quale dolore si potrebbero chiamare a paragone, quando la consunzione, penetrata a 
fondo nelle viscere, fa giä morire di giorno in giorno qualche parte del corpo, quando chi ἃ 
affamato prova fastidio del cibo, delle bevande e di tutti gli allettamenti della vita, e al con- 
tempo li chiede? Si desiderano i servigi di chi ci assista, poi non li si puö sopportare; si & 
oppressi dai contatti che si sono cercati; si agita il corpo per tutto il giaciglio come su fiamme 
ardenti; la luce ὃ penosa per gli occhi affaticati, la voce & solo un gemito'. 

47 Cfr. 6.3 (113.13); 6.22 (134.1); 12.2 (233.17): tabida membra; 12.15 (247.23); 14.7 (294.18). 
48 Per la semantica di tabes vd. in generale Debru (1988); Migliorini (1997) 47-8. 

49 Un procedimento analogo & dispiegato, su piü ampia scala, nella declamazione 8: nella 
quale perö i presupposti della qualitas corporis vengono presentati in un’ottica cosmologico- 
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4 Malattie mentali 


Nelle Maiores non mancano riferimenti al quadro nosologico delle malattie 
mentali: anche se va ricordato che l’antichitä non concepi mai una specificitä 
dei disturbi mentali e/o delle affezioni psicopatologiche.°° Vario ἃ il lessico 
pseudo-quintilianeo per indicare la condizione di chi ὃ malato di mente: furor, 
alienatio mentis, insania/insanus, dementia/demens, rabies, mente captus. Talora 
uniti in coppie binarie, tali termini trovano riscontro nella lingua latina anche al 
di fuori dell’ambito medico; ne esamineremo ora in dettaglio alcune occorrenze 
significative nell’arco delle Maiores. 

A volte lo Pseudo-Quintiliano evoca genericamente l’ambito semantico della 
follia. E il caso di 12.8 (239.24): furor et alienatio mentis, ripreso poco dopo (12.9 
[240.14]) da rabidi: tutti termini con cui viene definito lo stato degli abitanti di 
una citta a seguito di una carestia troppo prolungata, tale da portare gli sfor- 
tunati cittadini al cannibalismo. In un excursus di carattere lessicale, Cicerone 
(Tusc. 3.5.11) distingue furor da insania, traducenti rispettivamente di μελαγχολία 
e μανία. La differenza fra i due termini risiederebbe nel maggiore o minore 
turbamento della mente del folle: l’insania, inferiore per gravitä, riguarda coloro 
che si dice ‘abbiano perso il controllo... poich& non hanno la mente sotto con- 
trollo’ (exisse ex potestate... quia non sint in potestate mentis); quanti invece sono 
colpiti da furor sono ottenebrati da una vera e propria perdita delle facoltä 
mentali (mentis ad omnia caecitas): tanto che - sottolinea Cicerone - ai furiosi e 
non agli insani la legge delle XII tavole riservava l’interdizione. Questa distin- 
zione tra furor e insania rimase comunque senza ulteriore riscontro nell’Arpinate 
stesso; quanto alla tradizione medica, solo Celso tenne forse presente il lessico 
ciceroniano, adoperando insania come denominazione complessiva di φρενῖτις, 
μανία e μελαγχολία e intendendo furor come la fase piü acuta della phrenitis - in 
cui sono inutili le terapie — (3.18.6), non come una patologia cronica. Per quel 
che riguarda alienatio mentis, rare ne sono le occorrenze, documentate a partire 
da Livio (26.14.3). Nella letteratura medica il sintagma denota ora uno dei sin- 
tomi della cefalea (Cels. 4.2.2), ora una delle conseguenze dell’assunzione della 
cicuta (Scrib. Larg. 179), ora uno degli effetti di una pozione in grado di guarire i 


astrologica (cfr. spec. 8.11 [161.15 - 21]; 8.12-3 [163.10-25], con Stramaglia (1999a) 119 -- 
20 n. 72 e Bernstein (2007) 133 - 6). 

50 Cfr. Stok (1996) 2284: ‘E vero che a partire dal IV sec a. C. la medicina greca isola alcuni 
quadri nosografici nei quali appaiono prevalenti i disturbi di tipo psicopatologico... nel com- 
plesso, perö, l’idea di un “campo” specifico della psicopatologia & estraneo alla medicina an- 
tica’. 
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praecordia (Plin. Nat. 21.155). Emerge in tutti i casi una concezione encefalo- 
centrica -- e non piü dunque cardiocentrica — delle funzioni intellettive, sottesa 
anche a termini come dementia e amentia.°' Per tutti i termini relativi alla follia, 
d’altra parte, si deve presupporre ‘un registro binario, assenza/presenza, per cui 
la follia & interpretata quale perdita o assenza di un organo devoluto alle facoltä 
intellettuali’.°° In quest’ottica, nella declamazione 12 le qualificazioni patologi- 
che alienatio mentis e furor vengono a rappresentare uno specifico strumento di 
accusa contro il legato incaricato di acquistare il grano, ma ritornato troppo 
tardi. I termini infatti connotano ed enfatizzano l’alterato stato psico-fisico dei 
cittadini: estenuati dalla lunga carestia e dall’inadempienza del legatus, essi 
sono del tutto fuori di 56, forzati ad ignorare - in un accesso inconsulto di furore 
- qualungue vincolo umano e sociale. Diventare cannibali ἃ l’ultimo stadio di 
questa condizione ormai patologica. 

N lessico della follia identifica parimenti una condotta moralmente e so- 
cialmente inaccettabile nelle declamazioni 18 e 19, relative al presunto incesto di 
una donna con suo figlio, che viene per questo torturato e ucciso dal padre. In 
18.15 (369.1- 2) si sostiene che il padre ha ucciso il figlio non insania, non furore,?? 
bensi per deliberata e lucida decisione (consilio, gravitate); nel discorso di ri- 
sposta (Decl. 19), il padre nega sia di aver agito con piena predeterminazione, sia 
di essere stato totalmente insano di mente quando torturava a morte il figlio,°* e 
in 19,5 (377.5) esclama quindi: Filium pater non demens, non insanus occidi. Come 
si vede, a furor della declamazione 18 si sostituisce qui l’aggettivo demens: un 
termine che presuppone, come giä osservato, un venir meno delle facoltä in- 
tellettive in una concezione encefalocentrica.” Cicerone (Tusc. 3.5.10) iscrive 


51 Adopero le categorie distintive di Stok (1996) 2313-4. Sulle due opposte concezioni vd. Ma- 
nuli (1977). 

52 Stok (1996) 2313. Per la semantica di amentia/dementia & utile Löpez Gregoris (2000) 
1632-4. 

53 Occorrenze anche in ambito giuridico degli aggettivi corrispondenti (insanus/furiosus) in 
Löpez Gregoris (2000) 1640. 

54 Νά. Breij (2007) 221-2: ‘As for the father’s state of mind during the murder, the mother’s 
advocate has already suggested several times that the murder was premeditated... The Father in 
DM 19 gives mixed signals. On the one hand, he claims that the killing was deliberate, ensuing 
from his gravitas... On the other hand, probably to avoid the impression of cold-blooded cal- 
culation, he wants to make it clear that the torture itself was performed in a rush of emotion’. Giä 
Häkanson, in uno studio pubblicato postumo, metteva analiticamente in luce la contradditto- 
rietä dei colores dispiegati dal padre nella declamazione 19, che da questo punto di vista rimane 
nel complesso piuttosto confusa (cfr. Häkanson (2014) 5-6). 

55 Per una valutazione generale della dementia, anche in relazione ai disordini mentali, vd. ora 
Löpez Saco (2007). 
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amentia e dementia in un unico quadro semantico, distinto dall’insania: se 
quest’ultima individua chi sia privo di equilibrio, amentia e dementia denotano 
invece una ‘affezione dell’animo’ (animi adfectio), propria di chi sia rimasto privo 
di lumen mentis. Anche questa definizione fu forse presente a Celso, che indica 
(3.18.3) con dementia la condizione iniziale della phrenesis, quando il malato & 
ancora cosciente, ma ἃ gia vittima di allucinazioni. Insanus e insania si collocano 
invece in un ambito semantico diverso rispetto agli altri termini fin qui esami- 
nati: prescindono infatti dall’individuazione delle sedi intellettive (cor, mens) e 
fanno riferimento allo stato complessivo di salute dell’uomo, di cui rappresen- 
tano l’evidente negazione. Fu proprio una tale semantica a motivare forse la 
scelta di insania da parte di Celso, come unico termine tecnico in grado di com- 
prendere φρενῖτις, μανία e neAayyoAla.’° 

A fronte di questo complesso quadro lessicale, come valutare la termino- 
logia usata nelle declamazioni 18 e 19 per definire i disturbi mentali? Eviden- 
temente insania e furor (18.15 [369.1- 2]), e poi demens e insanus (19.5 [377.5]), non 
sono dittologie sinonimiche. Il furor e la dementia sono bensi riconducibili al 
medesimo quadro patologico della phrenesis, ma ne costituiscono — secondo 
Celso (3.18.3; 6) - due fasi distinte: rispettivamente l’accesso di follia (furor) e lo 
stato allucinatorio (dementia). E istruttivo vedere in quali termini il padre cerchi 
di respingere l’accusa di pazzia mossagli dalla moglie, delineando per contrasto 
quello che sarebbe stato il proprio comportamento se fosse stato davvero folle: 
‘Tu credi dunque che io non abbia avuto null’altro che un accesso di furore, 
pensa pure che sia impazzito! Si, vedevo cose che non avvenivano, udivo parole 
che nessuno diceva. Un solo sintomo della follia mi mancö: restavo in silenzio’ 
(19.12 [384.14 - 7]: Tu vero crede nihil aliud fuisse uam furorem, insanisse me puta. 
Videbam quae non fiebant, audiebam quae nemo dicebat. Hoc solum non insa- 
nientis habui, quod tacebam). Secondo i suoi accusatori, insomma, il padre sa- 
rebbe stato un demens, in quanto tratto in inganno da allucinazioni relative al 
presunto incesto consumato. Proprio le vanae imagines — cio& allucinazioni --, O 
anche solo il vaneggiamento verbale, sono fra i segni piü tipici della phrenesis 
secondo Celso (3.18.3); 6 giä Ippocrate’ segnalava, tra i sintomi della ppevitıg, 
una alienazione da s& (napappövnoıs) associata al delirio. 

In definitiva, il padre si sforza di dimostrare che il proprio operato non 
integra il quadro clinico di un malato di mente: non era stata una perdurante 
condizione di follia, accompagnata da allucinazioni e vaniloquio, a portarlo a 


56 Per uno studio dei tre disturbi mentali, in rapporto alla sistemazione successivamente da- 
tane da Galeno, vd. ora Clark-Rose (2013) 57-63. 
57 Morb. 1.30 (vi p. 200.22-3 Littr& = p. 178.14-6 Potter). Νά. Pigeaud (1995) 30. 
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uccidere il figlio. Le motivazioni che l’uomo adduce per il suo gesto restano 
tuttavia contraddittorie:”® ora infatti sostiene di aver torturato a morte il figlio 
sotto l’impulso di un ardor temporaneo (19.1 [372.12-15]) e di una festinatio 
praeceps (19.3 [374.20 - 375.1]; 19.13 [386.6-7]), οἵα dichiara di aver agito per un 
lucido e premeditato piano (19.9 [381.15- 7]; 19.10 [381.20 - 382.1]). 

Un ulteriore, diverso caso di follia & descritto nella declamazione 4. Su un 
giovane eroe di guerra incombe il tragico destino profetizzato alla sua nascita da 
un astrologo: compiere azioni gloriose per la patria, ma commettere poi parri- 
cidio. Il giovane vorrebbe suicidarsi per evitare quest’ultima parte della profezia, 
ma gli si oppone il padre. Nel corso dell’argumentatio, il vir fortis presenta il 
proprio eroismo in una luce intenzionalmente negativa (817 [79.17- 80.5]): 


Virum fortem dixit (sc. mathematicus) et parricidam: vicina sunt haec, etiam ut dissimilia, paria 
viribus, etiam ut mente dissentiant. Quid enim me aliud notabilem fecit in bello, quam quod non 
parco caedibus, cruore non satior, exultans super stratorum corporum strages, palpitantibus 
adhuc cadaveribus alacer insisto? Virtutis sunt ista, cum hostis contigit; pax est quae nos 
deprehendit, et, cum iusta grassandi materia consumpta est, in facinus necesse est otiosus 
ardor erumpat. Ecce iam rei publicae praebita est quies; mihi tamen plurimum est cum gladio 
meo: totis diebus tracto ferrum, ad arma respicio, tela mea laudo, admiror, adloquor. Crede, 
pater: et parricidium tam facile est quam fortiter facere, cum utrumque de fato est.” 


In termini retorici, si sta sfruttando l’antico topos della prossimitä fra vizi e virtü 
corrispondenti.° ‘Qui perö il declamatore va oltre la topica consolidata: il gio- 
vane fa di se stesso non un temerario, ma un vero e proprio psicopatico’.' Certo, 
si tratta di un deliberato color irrazionale:°” ma questa scelta retorica si sostanzia 
nella variegata sintomatologia di un vero e proprio disturbo comportamentale. 


58 Νά. ancora ἢ. 54. 

59 ‘Quell’uomo disse che sarei stato un eroe di guerra e un parricida: sono due cose vicine, per 
quanto dissimili, richiedono ugualmente forza, per quanto divergano negli intenti. Che cos’altro 
infatti mi ha dato spicco in guerra, se non la mia prerogativa di non moderarmi nelle stragi, di 
non saziarmi mai di sangue, di schiacciare baldanzosamente i cadaveri ancora palpitanti, 
esultando sui cumuli di corpi abbattuti? Atti come questi sono segni di eroismo, quando ab- 
biamo a che fare con un nemico in guerra; ma vi ὃ poi la pace a metterci allo scoperto: quando si 
esauriscono i giusti motivi per scatenarsi, una natura ardente rimasta inattiva non puö che 
trovare sfogo nel crimine. Ecco, al nostro Stato ormai € stata garantita la tranquillitä; eppure io 
non faccio che badare alla mia spada: per giornate intere maneggio la sua lama, e giro lo 
sguardo alle armi, lodo i miei dardi, li ammiro, rivolgo loro la parola. Credimi, padre: anche il 
parricidio ἃ tanto facile quanto l’agire da eroe, quando l’uno e l’altro scaturiscono dal fato’ (tr. 
Stramaglia (2013) 73). 

60 Νά. Stramaglia (2013) 183 n. 289. 

61 Cosi ancora Stramaglia (2013) 183 n. 289. 

62 Νά. Stramaglia (2013) 96 n. 34. 
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Osserviamo quanto il giovane racconta di s& nell’argumentatio: egli, che ha giä 
mostrato il suo ardimento in guerra, una volta ripristinata la pace & spinto dalla 
propria natura ardente (ardor) a rivolgere un’ossessiva attenzione alle armi, cui 
parla persino, consapevole che l’inattivitä forzata per chi sia fortis trova sfogo 
solo nel crimine (4.17 [79.24- 80.1]). Piü avanti l’eroe confessa difficoltä di au- 
tocontrollo (4.19 [81.14]: quam asperam exigis patientiam), e teme che qualche 
allucinazione (4.19 [81.23]: aligqua magni discriminis imago) lo induca a compiere 
azioni di guerra immotivate, in uno stato di coscienza alterato (4.19 [81.22-- 6]). 
Teme persino quel che la notte, il caso, l’andare errando possano costringerlo a 
fare (4.19 [82.1]: unde scio quid adferat nox, casus, error?). Cosi delineata, la 
condizione del giovane puö essere ricondotta alla μανία, inquadrata da Celso 
come terzo tipo di insania. Essa infatti, in quanto malattia cronica, si differenzia 
dalla phrenitis e della melancholia poich@ ha un decorso molto lungo, tanto da 
poter abbracciare l’intera esistenza,° ed interessa per lo piü chi possieda una 
complessione robusta. Come precisa Areteo di Cappadocia,°* Ja μανία colpisce 
nelle etä della vita -- soprattutto quella virile - in cui nel corpo vi ὃ molto calore 
e molto sangue; e ne sono affette primariamente le nature pronte ad eccitarsi e 
amanti dell’azione.“ Il quadro delineato da Celso e Areteo collima con la figura 
del nostro vir fortis: giovane e robusto, di indole energica e propensa all’azione, 
& tormentato da comportamenti “abnormi’ non solo nel presente, in cui teme di 
commettere il parricidio, ma anche nel suo glorioso passato di guerra, nel quale 
dichiara di aver agito sotto l’impulso non di virtus bellica, ma di rabies e insania 
(4.21 [83.1)). 

I disturbi comportamentali del malato di μανία furono oggetto di riflessione 
nella letteratura medica. In un trattato pseudo-galenico, la μανία ἃ definita 
‘“alienazione della mente 6 mutazione dei comportamenti normali e dei costumi 
di quando si ὃ sani, senza che si abbia febbre’ (Def. med. 246 [xix p. 416.7-8 
Kühn]: ἔκστασις τῆς διανοίας καὶ παραλλαγὴ τῶν νομίμων Kal τῶν ἐν τῷ 
ὑγιαίνειν ἐθῶν ἄνευ πυρετοῦ); denota quindi un disturbo del raziocinio e del 
comportamento che produce, fra l’altro, ‘'novimenti spasmodici ed esaltati’.° E 
spasmodici ed esaltati sono il comportamento del giovane nel rimirare le armi e 
parlare ad esse (4.17 [80.2-4]), nonch& la sua condotta nelle precedenti imprese 
di guerra, nelle quali egli si dipinge con le fosche tinte di chi sia preda delle 


63 Cael. Aurel. Morb. chron. 1.5.146; 150 definisce la navia un’alienazione ad azione lenta, 
senza febbre. 

64 Per la datazione di Areteo come contemporaneo di Scribonio Largo (I d. C.), mi attengo a 
Gourevitch (1993) 141. 

65 Per la μανία in Areteo si veda la ricostruzione di Pigeaud (1995) 86-90. 

66 Pigeaud (1995) 95. 
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Furie (4.20 [82.18-83.2]): una tipica ipostasi dell’antichissima idea della follia 
come possessione.‘” 

Come si accennava, il giovane teme che il proprio smarrimento possa essere 
dovuto, fra l’altro, ad allucinazioni o visioni notturne (4.19 [81.22- 82.1]). Anche 
il disturbo allucinatorio & una manifestazione patologica della μανία, ed in Celso 
costituisce un elemento di distinzione fra due species della stessa malattia: 
l’inganno visivo puö infatti provenire o da imagines (3.18.20) o dalla mente 
(consilium: 3.18.21), e vi sono terapie diverse per l’una e l’altra tipologia. Le 
allucinazioni del giovane, come ovvio per una natura ardente e vigorosa, SONO 
immasgini di guerra (4.19 [81.24-6]): immagini che egli teme anche come peri- 
colosa suggestione notturna, ossia come incubi (4.19 [82.1]). Questo elemento & 
coerente con il restante quadro nosologico: sottratti alla superstizione popolare 
che ne faceva l’epifania di esseri demoniaci,°® a partire da Sorano gli incubi 
furono inquadrati come un fenomeno di natura patologica.‘ 

Chi sia affetto da μανία puö andar soggetto ad un oblio di se e ad una 
alienazione dei sensi, cosi come giä gli Stoici avevano teorizzato (SVF iii p. 
166.28: ἄγνοιαν... αὑτοῦ Kal τῶν καθ᾽ αὑτόν), e come puntualizzerä ancora Celio 
Aureliano. Nel capitolo delle Malattie croniche sulla μανία (1.5.144-79), Celio 
sottolinea che a volte i malati dimenticano perfino chi essi siano, soffrendo 
dell’alienazione di tutti i loro sensi, in preda alla confusione piü totale (1.5.151: 
falsitate possessi). In piena coerenza con questo quadro, il nostro giovane eroe 
prospetta nella peroratio la perdita obnubilante della propria coscienza, al so- 
praggiungere di un nuovo ardente impulso all’azione: Venit ille nescioquis ardor, 
non sentio, non intuentur oculi (4.20 [82.15-6]). Affermazione nella quale l’in- 
definito nescioquis indica un tormento indeterminato, ma nel contempo mo- 
struosamente oggettivo.’® 

Il quadro clinico del protagonista, cosi ampiamente delineato dall’anonimo 
autore, soddisfa sia gli intenti etopoietici sottesi a qualunque discorso decla- 
matorio, sia la specifica trama argomentativa del caso in oggetto: si costruisce 
infatti, passo dopo passo, l’identita tragica di un giovane in grado di svolgere 


67 In proposito vd. ultimamente Berno (2007); e, con piü specifica attinenza al mondo greco, 
Guidorizzi (2010) 31-43. 

68 Al riguardo vd. sinteticamente Stramaglia (1999b) 219 n. 14; per un’interessante analisi 
delle ‘figure’ dell’incubo cfr. ora Guidorizzi (2013) 149 -61. 

69 Sull’argomento, e sui nosonimi dell’incubo (specie in greco), ἃ utile Urso (1998) 45-9. 
70 Per i modelli letterari di tale uso dell’indefinito, ed i suoi ulteriori impieghi nella nostra 
declamazione, vd. i rinvii in Stramaglia (2013) 33 6 ἢ. 118 (ove si rimanda alle fondamentali 
notazioni di Lucia Pasetti: vd. nota successiva). 
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una lucida’ disamina sul proprio alterato status mentale, per persuadere l’udi- 
torio dell’improrogabile necessitä di compiere il suicidio.’! 

Alla luce delle osservazioni fin qui condotte, si puö οἵα intendere meglio un 
passo della declamazione 9. Il giovane figlio di un povero parte alla ricerca di un 
amico, rapito dai pirati, che & figlio di un ricco, nemico del proprio padre. Il 
giovane povero riscatta l’amico, nel frattempo venduto a un lanista, divenendo 
egli stesso gladiatore; all’amico ricco chiede di offrire gli alimenta a suo padtre. 
Morto il povero, il giovane ricco ottempera alla promessa fatta, ma viene ripu- 
diato dal proprio padre. La declamazione a noi giunta & il discorso del ragazzo 
ricco. Nel corso della narratio, questi ricostruisce il momento dell’inatteso in- 
contro con l’amico venuto a riscattarlo (87 [181.7-13]): 


His cogitationibus attonito et in mortem iam paene demerso inopinata subito amici mei species 
offulsit. Obstupui totumque corpus percurrit frigidus pavor, neque aliter, uam si vana obice- 
retur oculis imago, mente captus steti. Ubi primum lux redit laxatumque est iter voci, ‘Quid tu,’ 
inquam, ‘quo casu pervenisti huc, miser? Numquid et te vendidere piratae?’. At ille complexus 
cervices meas egs.’” 


Apre la descrizione l’aggettivo attonitus (181.7): qui come sempre nelle Maiores,’? 
il termine abbandona il significato originario di ‘colpito dal tuono’, “invasato’, 6 
grazie alla lezione tragica senecana ‘assume una significazione piü propria- 
mente psicologica, ... espressione di una coscienza... alterata nelle sue facoltä 
psichiche... indeterminata tra stupore e furore, tra smarrimento e allucinazio- 
ne’.”“ ἢ primo moto del giovane alla vista dell’amico ἃ quindi un vero 6 proprio 
rapimento psichico: idea rincalzata dal susseguente obstupui (181.8), che espri- 
me il senso della fissitäa interiore. Emerge insomma un’alterazione mentale, una 
coscienza a tal punto sconvolta dall’agitazione che il declamatore la assimila a 
quella di chi ἃ mente captus per una vana imago (181.10). Sono tutte espressioni 
che rinviano a una precisa terminologia medica. Mente captus,’”?” documentato a 


71 Νά. Pasetti (2009) 280-5. 

72 ‘Mentre ero smarrito in questi pensieri e ormai quasi sprofondato nella morte, d’improvviso 
balenö inaspettata la vista del mio amico. Ne fui sbalordito, e un freddo timore mi percorse tutto 
il corpo: e, proprio come se una visione priva di consistenza mi si stesse offrendo dinanzi agli 
occhi, restai di sasso, mentalmente sopraffatto. Non appena riacquistai la vista e potei di nuovo 
parlare, dissi: „Per quale ragione, per quale circostanza sei giunto qui, infelice? Forse i pirati 
hanno venduto anche te?“. Ma lui, gettandomi le braccia al collo...’ 

73 Cfr. pure 2.2 (22.14); 7.3 (139.15); 9.9 (183.7); 10.17 (217.8); 17.18 (350.14). 

74 Pasiani (1967) 121. 

75 Su cui cfr. Fest. p. 150.4-6 Lindsay: Mente captus dicitur cum mens ex hominis potestate 
abit; et idem appellatur demens, [qui] quod de sua mente decesserit et amens, quod a mente 
[mente] abierit. 
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partire da Cicerone (ad es. Off. 1.27, ove & in nesso sinonimico con delirare), & 
adoperato da Varrone (R. 1.2.8) in relazione alla legge delle XII tavole, in luogo 
del piü ricorrente furiosus. Appartiene altresi a quella tipologia di termini latini 
che, come si ὃ visto, evocano l’idea della possessione dei folli in una prospettiva 
encefalocentrica. Quanto alla vana imago che produce uno smarrimento della 
coscienza, si ὃ parimenti gia visto che le allucinazioni sono sintomo sia della 
φρενῖτις che della μανία. Quella che il declamatore costruisce ἃ quindi l’imma- 
gine di un (temporaneo) insanus, di cui si delineano a seguire anche le carat- 
teristiche comportamentali. Il poetico sintagma lux redit,’° a indicare il ritorno 
delle facoltä visive dopo un loro temporaneo obnubilamento, rinvia all’analogo 
offuscamento di coscienza prospettato dall’eroe della declamazione 4 (820 
[82.16]: non intuentur oculi); il virgiliano laxatum est iter voci (A. 11.151) evoca la 
perdita della voce, l’afonia che colpisce spesso i malati di mente al pari di 
apoplettici, epilettici e sim.’ In definitiva, pur con la veste stilistica della simi- 
litudine, il declamatore elabora l’immagine di un individuo che sperimenta 
un’alienatio mentis repentina e momentanea, e che solo dopo averla superata 
riabbraccia finalmente il proprio amico. 

La documentazione sin qui vagliata ha preso in esame -- come da premessa 
- solo alcuni ambiti, e non pretende di essere esaustiva; essa perö consente 
comunque di trarre alcune conclusioni. Innanzi tutto, appare evidente che le 
Declamazioni maggiori rivelano una conoscenza tutt’altro che generica delle 
tematiche mediche. Il sapere medico non si limita ad arricchire la trama lessicale 
o le potenzialitä ‘drammatiche? di singoli passi: esso offre una rete di conoscenze 
che concorre ad es. a tracciare il profilo psicologico del giovane protagonista 
della declamazione 4, o a porre le premesse narrative delle declamazioni 5 e 8. 
Ne risulta irrobustito l’intero tessuto declamatorio, soprattutto a livello di in- 
ventio e di elocutio. 

Certo, non si dovrä cercare la puntigliositä di una diagnosi medica n& 
P’esposizione compiuta di tutti i sintomi relativi a una patologia: come sottolinea 
Innocenzo Mazzini per Orazio, ‘non si tratta di sostenere che il poeta antico fosse 
anche un medico’;’® ciö ὃ vero anche per i nostri declamatori, che attingevano ai 
diversi campi del sapere con la libertä di chi ha di mira finalita oratorie, non 
tecnico-scientifiche. E vi attingevano con ostentato orgoglio: come scrive Quin- 
tiliano, ‘quello che avrä appreso dal musico o dal fabbro, al pari che dal proprio 
cliente, l’oratore saprä trattarlo meglio di chi glielo avrä insegnato’ (2.21.16: 


76 Su cui vd. Becker (1904) 30. 
77 Esempi in Stok (1996) 2316 e in Biville (1998) 76. 
78 Mazzini (1989) 100. 
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accepta a musico, a fabro, sicut a litigatore, melius orator [sc. tractabit]| guam ipse 
qui docuerit);”” nella piena consapevolezza che ‘praticamente ogni soggetto puö 
aver occasione di ricadere fra le attivitä dell’oratore’ (2.21.19: omnia fere posse... 
casu aliquo venire in officium oratoris). 


79 L’argomento risale a Gorgia (cfr. Plat. Gorg. 456b-c), ed era noto a Roma attraverso Cic. de 
Orat. 1.58-63 e spec. 65-6: vd. Reinhardt-Winterbottom (2006) 389. 


IV Contextualizing Roman Declamation 
Ethics and Politics 


Joy Connolly (New York University) 
Imaginative fiction beyond social and 
moral norms 


Since the 1980s, with the rise of gender, race, and class as privileged objects of 
academic study, social norms and their modes of absorption and circulation 
have taken a central place in classical studies. Scholars of Roman rhetoric 
have approached declamation as a practice of socialization whose physical, per- 
formative elements make it an especially effective inculcator of dominant beliefs 
and values. Because education in the Roman empire was available only to men 
of means, declamation is now understood in classical studies as part of training 
young men to rule, or at least to behave in masterly ways within the family circle 
and the community, and to judge that behavior proper on the grounds that free 
men are better than members of groups of lower status, less power, and lacking 
access to education. 

Take for granted that, as part of the large complex system of Roman educa- 
tion, declamation is capable of helping to inculcate social norms on the scale of 
a whole society. Is it capable of instilling ethical norms in the individual, and if 
so, how does it do its work? Plato, Cicero, Quintilian, and Plutarch argue that 
epic, tragedy, and other literary genres have the power to improve or harm peo- 
ple; today, a small industry comprised of philosophers and scholars of literature 
is making similar claims. This question-what Richard Lanham called “the ‘0’ 
question”, after Quintilian, in his view its most influential affirming advocate- 
is notoriously challenging and multi-faceted.'! I take it up here by focusing on 
the summoning up of intense emotion, which plays a distinctive role in declama- 
tion, both as Quintilian describes it in theory and as it emerges in practice, or 
rather the literary version of rhetorical practice, in the pseudo-Quintilianic 
Major Declamations. Drawing on Adam Smith’s claims about imagination, sym- 
pathy, and propriety in moral judgment, which were deeply influenced by his ex- 
perience as a professor of rhetoric, I will argue that neither the “social norms” 
nor the “ethical norms” approach adequately accounts for declamation, partic- 
ularly the excesses of emotional expression in reaction to suffering caused by ar- 
tificial plots that are characteristic of the pseudo-Quintilianic corpus. 

The Major Declamations are works of imaginative fiction-specifically, little 
melodramas-and like modern melodramas in novel, cinema, and television, 
they are best understood not as lessons in social order or moral judgment 


1 Lanham (1993) 165 -93. 
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(though they may also function as such) but as experiments in suffering and its 
representation. Because of the distinctive combination of pleasure, disgust, and 
laughter they arouse, the Major Declamations help sharpen our understanding of 
the relationship between literature and art on the one hand and social norms 
and moral judgment on the other. They demand a new metric. 


“Norming” declamation 


Perhaps the best-studied examples of the “social norms” approach are the les- 
sons rhetorical training taught about gender and class-easy to see in Cicero 
and Quintilian, who warn students against speaking, moving, and gesturing 
like awoman, an actor, or a slave.? There is also an imperial angle to declama- 
tion’s normative education. Learning grammar, logic, and other sanctioned as- 
pects of language and delivery also granted a sense of mastery over the means 
of communication-which, shared by educated Latin or Greek speakers across 
the multi-lingual, culturally variegated Roman empire, created a common lan- 
guage of manners and expression that established points of sameness in the 
face of difference.’ This effect explains Apuleius’ strategic remarks to the procon- 
sul overseeing his trial, Claudius Maximus, whose wide reading and knowledge 
of philosophy and logic he praises in the course of his self-defense (Apol. 36.3) 
and Augustine’s choice of rhetoric as the platform for a new universal Christian 
education in the fourth book of his De Doctrina Christiana. 

In the Institutio Oratoria, Quintilian declares emphatically that memorizing 
precepts (praecepta) is not a powerful enough exercise to train a good orator. 
The student must write, read, and speak on his own to hone his powers of inven- 
tion, composition, and style. For this he needs the mental resources of matter 
and words-not simple lists of words, which Quintilian calls a “childish” ap- 
proach (10.1.7) but a stock of language “prepared with judgment” and under- 
standing and a grasp of the rules of propriety. He will benefit from listening to 
speeches, for when we listen, Quintilian says, “everything comes alive, and we 
are moved” (vivunt omnia enim et moventur, 10.1.16). Reading and writing 
speeches has the balanced advantage of allowing us to make our own individual 
judgments and to “chew over” the words just as we chew on food, so that we can 
digest them and remember them (10.1.19). Declamation is the active part of the 
training, involving careful preparation and engaged delivery. To prepare for de- 


2 See further Richlin (1997), Connolly (1998) and (2007), Gunderson (2000). 
3 See, for example, P. Brown (1992) 35-70 and Connolly (2010). 
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claiming (and later in life, for giving speeches in the law-court) the student was 
compelled to draw on his imaginative capacity, his ability to feel in himself the 
emotions of the person on whose behalf he was about to speak. 

Quintilian himself models this habit in his extended discussion of ethos and 
pathos in the sixth book of his Institutio Oratoria. In the artful introduction to the 
book, he describes his suffering after the deaths of his two young sons and his 
cherished eighteen-year-old wife. By his own report after these events he asked 
himself repeatedly: “What shall Ido now? What further use shall I believe Ihave 
when the gods are battling against me?” (Quid nunc agam? aut quem ultra esse 
usum mei dis repugnantibus credam? 6.1.3). His rhetorical questions posed as so- 
liloquy echo the high style of emotional oratory, the style of Gaius Gracchus and 
other inspired orators praised by Crassus in Cicero’s De Oratore (3.214), and the 
preferred mode of the Major Declamations. 

Suffering is voiced frequently in extant declamation in general but especially 
in the pseudo-Quintilianic corpus. In the Major Declamations the expression of 
suffering clusters around four emotions or experiences: anger, especially anger 
at injustice and violence and anger born from jealousy or fear; grief in the 
wake of violence, betrayal, or tragedy; physical pain; love for a parent, a 
child, a friend, or a spouse. 

All of these play important roles in the scholarship on declamation’s social- 
izing role. For Martin Bloomer, rhetorical education trained students to consider 
themselves both naturally responsible for rendering justice and mediating op- 
posing interests, and naturally best equipped for these tasks. Murder, self-blind- 
ing, abuse, rape, kidnapping, and tyrannical domination-the most frequent 
causes of suffering-expose “the violence at the heart of familial, social, and po- 
litical relations” to the Roman student caught up in all those structures.* Consid- 
er the scene of sadism in the Satyricon when the narrator Encolpius watches his 
friend Eumolpus being badly beaten, and he says “I put each eye to the chink in 
turn and gorged myself on the miseries of Eumolpus like a dainty dish” (Sat. 96). 
Shelby Brown observes of the gladiatorial spectacle that “[tJhe Romans did not 
typically see the images that bother us-or the practices behind them-the same 
way we do: with empathy for the victim”.” As Louis Althusser would say, as a 
core practice of education, declamation is part of an ideological apparatus, 
and as with other such apparatuses, its dramatic re-enactments of emotion pre- 
pared students to see “reality” in the terms of the dominant social order, and to 


4 Bloomer (2011) 196, and for the prior sentence, 114. 
5 5. Brown (1992), quoted in Morales (1996) 199. 
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make sense of it.° In this reading, declamation taught students to live with the 
painful consequences of inequality and injustice and even to find them natural. 

Might the declamations’ preoccupation with suffering backfire, creating pity 
and a sense of identification with victims? Amy Richlin cites Quintilian’s worries 
about the impersonation involved in declamatory exercises, especially the adop- 
tion of the personae of children, women, foreigners-people totally unlike the 
manly man whom the aspiring orator presumably aimed to become: “many emo- 
tions are acted out (finguntur) in the school, which we undergo not as advocates, 
but as victims” (non ut advocati sed ut passi subimus, 11.1.55). This close identi- 
fication with the weak and victimized threatened to “unman” the orator.’ Despite 
her sensitivity to Quintilian’s anxiety about the theatrical (or melodramatic) as- 
pects of rhetorical performance, however, Richlin agrees with scholars who view 
the prominence of suffering in declamation as part of an educational experience 
that ultimately reassures or empowers the Roman student. 

For Anthony Corbeill, the repetitive impact of pleading for the disempowered 
poor, confused sons, and weeping wives also reinforced the status quo and sug- 
gested that “society functions best” when “hierarchies remain stable and imper- 
meable”.® Robert Kaster, reading declamation as a socially and morally produc- 
tive rather than a repressive practice, sees a healing or curative element in 
declamation’s power to hone the imaginative capacity. In his thoughtful essay 
on rape in Roman controversiae, Kaster argues that the theme was popular be- 
cause it drew on a family setting that would be familiar to virtually all its 
young practitioners, and because it is a crime that generates high emotion on 
all sides. Learning how to master one’s passions about such an emotional 
topic, he concludes, was an important lesson in its own right. The student 
learned to organize his thoughts and to summon up and control his listeners’ 
passions effectively, and just as important, he absorbed the larger message 
that even a world torn apart by a terrible crime at the heart of the household 
can be set right by properly ordered language. Summoning up sympathy by 
arousing controlled emotion becomes a logical part of putting the world in 
order.” Erik Gunderson converges with this line of thinking when he says that 


6 Althusser (1971) 142-47. 

7 Richlin (1997) 85. 

8 Corbeill (2007) 82. 

9 Kaster (2001) 325 - 26. Morales (1996) takes a different, productive tack in her insistence that 
the elder Seneca’s collection of controversiae troubles easy assumptions about Roman disregard 
for cruelty. In a declamation about Parrhasius’ use of a tortured man as a model, Seneca recalls 
Fulvius Sparsus saying “Rack, whip, burn” and remarks, “that’s how the executioner mixes his 
colors.” Morales argues that Seneca’s commentary on Fulvius’ speech is an ironic comment on 
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the excesses of declamation reveal the student’s pleasurable play in the domi- 
nant order, of which he knew he was a part.!® 

In so far as these readings explain how declamation is supposed to socialize 
its students in rhetorical theory, I confess myself persuaded; I also find it plau- 
sible that theoretical treatises like Quintilian’s model the moral values that 
teachers actively sought to convey in the average Roman school. But does the 
“norms” reading adequately explain the set of sample declamations that are pre- 
served in the pseudo-Quintilianic Major Declamations-texts that themselves (as 
we shall see) contradict Quintilian’s own barring of excess on true eloquence? 
The answer to this question, I think, is no. To make the case, let me take a 
brief look at one of the most influential accounts of the relationship between 
the expression of emotion, especially suffering, and moral judgment, by Adam 
Smith. 


Emotion, sympathy, propriety 


Though our brother is upon the rack, as long as we ourselves are at our ease, our senses 
will never inform us of what he suffers. They never did, and never can, carry us beyond 
our own person, and it is by the imagination only that we can form any conception of 
what are his sensations... By the imagination we place ourselves in his situation, we con- 
ceive ourselves enduring all the same torments, we enter as it were into his body, and be- 
come in some measure the same person with him, and thence form some idea of his sen- 
sations, and even feel something which, though weaker in degree, is not altogether unlike 
them (TMS 1.1.2). 


This passage is drawn from the opening page of Smith’s Theory of Moral Senti- 
ments, published in 1759 and revised in 1761, about six years before he started 
work on The Wealth of Nations, which he published in 1776. 

Smith views moral judgment as a process involving the aesthetic and the 
imaginative capacities: it is a product of the senses and the evaluation of what 
they take in. Say I see a friend on the street “with all the marks of deepest afflic- 
tion”, his face twisted, in obvious pain. I inquire as to the cause. He tells me that 
his father has died, and I consider his answer (this is Smith’s example, 1.3.4). In 


his own work and declamation in general, which exploits the graphic rendering of violence and 
pain (207). 

10 Gunderson (2003) 79, speaks of the “perverse pleasure” involved in declamatory perform- 
ance, which “routinely exacerbates and recapitulates the very ills one laments in the course 
of a speech whose resonances do not all necessarily tend toward the notion of a final repara- 
tion”; see also 235. 
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the case of a father’s death, my feelings of sympathy are likely to “keep time” to 
my friend’s grief, to use Smith’s characteristic mechanical metaphor. This will be 
the case even if, as Smith notes, I do not know my friend or his father very well, 
or if I happen to have a lot on my mind that day, so I “do not take time to picture 
out in [my] imagination the different circumstances of distress which must occur 
to him” (1.3.4). But if his expression of emotion does not meet my standards of 
propriety-if he is passionately lamenting the loss of a favorite briefcase, for in- 
stance-I will be shocked, impatient, angry, or disgusted. The same process of 
judgment applies to humor: “we are even put out of humor if our companion 
laughs louder or longer at a joke than we think it deserves; that is, than we 
feel that we ourselves could laugh at it” (1.2.6). 

In sum, I observe or hear my friend’s sufferings (or joy); I imagine what I 
would feel in the same situation; and using reason and aesthetic judgment I de- 
termine whether his expressions of suffering or joy are proportionate to the 
cause. In order to make that final call, which is a judgment of propriety, I 
enter a condition of what Smith calls “candid impartiality”. As I make the judg- 
ment, I remain impartial no longer, because I am feeling sympathy for my friend. 
Allowing the language of drama to reflect the aesthetic element of the moral act, 
in accordance with Smith’s theory, we might say that I have taken his part. 

Smith’s claim that another person’s expression of emotion leads us to imag- 
ine and to feel emotion ourselves must be understood in the context of his broad- 
er responsibilities. Smith wrote the Theory of Moral Sentiments over several years 
he spent lecturing at Edinburgh and Glasgow, where he held chairs in Logic and 
Moral Philosophy. In the course of his teaching he reshaped his assigned topics, 
radically de-emphasizing Aristotelian logic and ethics in favor of rhetoric and 
belles-lettres. An acquaintance of his records in his memoirs that Smith defend- 
ed this curricular shift on the grounds of his deep belief that “the best method of 
explaining and illustrating the various power of the human mind...arises from an 
examination of the several ways of communicating our thoughts by speech”."! 
He never published his lectures as a formal book, but he was a famously careful 
and memorable teacher, and the text we consult today, the Lectures on Rhetoric 
and Belles-Lettres, is the product of extensive notes taken by two students called 
Scribes A and B. 

When Smith took up the topic of description in his sixth lecture of the term, 
Scribe A underlined the word “sympathy” to show the heavy emphasis Smith 
laid on it. Sympathy, according to Smith, was the main reason to study rhetoric. 
He informed his students that justice and virtue cannot exist without sympathy; 


11 Cited and discussed in Griswold (1991) 213. 
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and further, that speech that incites the imagination is sympathy’s key activator. 
He dwelled in detail on the good speaker’s power to use “animated and affecting 
descriptions” to call up “sympatheticall affections” (17.16), and he noted that 
from the evidence of classical oratory, “it is with the misfortunes of others 
that we most commonly as well as most deeply sympathise” (16.4). 

Roman rhetorical discourse clearly informs Smith’s thinking about moral 
psychology. His theory elaborates Cicero’s assertion in De Oratore that the effec- 
tive orator must personally experience the emotions he is trying to instill in his 
audience: 


Neque fieri potest ut doleat is, qui audit, ut oderit, ut invideat, ut pertimescat aliquid, ut ad 
fletum misericordiamque deducatur, nisi omnes illi motus, quos orator adhibere volet iudici, in 
ipso oratore impressi esse atque inusti videbuntur. (De Orat. 2.189; see also Rhet. Her. 2.50). 


Nor is it possible that the listener can grieve, hate, envy, fear anything, or be brought to 
tears or pity, unless all the emotions that the orator wants to summon up for the judge 
are seen to be impressed and burned into the orator himself. 


Smith also echoes Quintilian echoing Cicero: 


Sed in schola quoque rebus ipsis adfici convenit, easque veras sibi fingere (...): orbum agimus et 
naufragum et periclitantem, quorum induere personas quid attinet nisi adfectus adsumimus? 
(...)frequenter motus sum ut me non lacrimae solum deprenderent, sed paror et veri similis 
dolor. 


In the school too it happens that we feel affected by these subjects and imagine that they 
are real (...): we play the orphan, the shipwrecked sailor, or a man in danger of losing his 
life, but why should we assume their characters if we do not adopt their feelings? (...) Ihave 
frequently been so moved that not only tears, but paleness and grief similar to real grief 
have betrayed me. (Inst. 6.2.36). 


How the potential for the connection between humans is made real for Smith 
emerges in his account of how we imagine ourselves into another’s suffering 
or happy body. Our subsequent expressions of correspondent emotion offer relief 
to the person experiencing the emotion (1.2.4). “How amiable does he appear to 
be, whose sympathetic heart seems to re-echo all the sentiments of those with 
whom he converses!” Smith exclaims (1.5.1). Edmund Burke, who pursues a sim- 
ilar argument in his 1757 Enquiry into the Sublime and Beautiful, acknowledges 
that we even feel a sort of delight in “scenes of misery”, not because we gain 
pleasure from watching others in pain, but because “the pain we feel, prompts 
us to relieve ourselves in relieving those who suffer” (Enquiry, 46). 

These Enlightenment theories, which in Smith’s case are indebted to the psy- 
chology adumbrated by classical rhetoricians, build a platform on which to 
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argue that literature is able to improve the individual members of its audience by 
enhancing the ability of each listener to imagine and to sympathize with others, 
thus instilling the habit of offering others relief from suffering. Smith’s account 
of the capacity of emotional ethopoesis to stir the imagination in the speaker or 
writer and summon sympathy for others in the hearer or reader provides the psy- 
chological underpinning for ethical approaches to fiction in contemporary liter- 
ary criticism and philosophy. Martha Nussbaum cites Smith as a major influence 
on her ethical interpretations of literature, particularly the English and American 
novel, saying: “The literary imagination...seems to me an essential ingredient of 
an ethical stance that asks us to concern ourselves with the good of other people 
whose lives are distant from our own.” 

But before applying Smith’s moral psychology to the Major Declamations (or 
indeed any literary text that shares its qualities), we must consider the place of 
what is arguably the most important step in the process Smith describes: the aes- 
thetic assessment of propriety. When the passions of the person I observe are “in 
perfect concord with the sympathetic emotions” I feel in response, because I 
have judged the cause of his passions to correspond with his expression of 
them, I feel as he feels, I wish the same as he does (1.3.1). Smith acknowledges 
that sympathy is not automatic. Since the spectator cannot literally feel another’s 
pain, he must work at it: he must “endeavour, as much as he can, to put himself 
in the situation of another” (1.4.5, 8). At the same time, the person principally 
concerned with pain or joy must remember as best he can in the midst of his 
emotion that the spectator is not himself. Consequently, if he desires sympathy, 
he must “lower” his passion to his audience’s “pitch”; “he must flatten, if Imay 
be allowed to say so, the sharpness of its natural tone” (1.4.7). If he fails, if his 
emotions are perceived to be excessive, if there is a “disproportion” between the 
sentiments of the two people, then impropriety necessarily hinders sympathy. 
The sufferer finds himself confounded by the coldness of the observer; the ob- 
server feels disgust and disapproval. “We become intolerable to one another. I 
can neither support your company, nor you mine” (1.4.5). 

Propriety is the thread that ties the Theory of Moral Sentiments together. 
When the expression of sympathetic emotion that makes our membership in 
the human community feel real goes too far, it undermines fellow-feeling. It 
freezes sympathy. As Smith says, “It gives us the spleen, on the other hand, to 


12 Poetic Justice (1995), 72-77; and see further Shelley, A Defence of Poetry: “A man, to be 
greatly good, must imagine intensely and comprehensively: he must put himself in the 
place... of many others.” 
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see another too happy ... with any little piece of good fortune. We are disobliged 
even with his joy” (1.2.6). 

Not surprisingly given his absorption of other ideas from this source, Smith 
derives his concern for propriety partly from his reading of Roman rhetoricians. 
“Appeals for pity should not last long”, Quintilian remarks: “Not without reason 
is it said that nothing dries faster than tears” (Numgquam tamen debet longa esse 
miseratio. Nec sine causa dictum est nihil facilius quam lacrimas inarescere, 
6.1.27). Later he adds: 


Illud praecipue monendum, ne qui nisi summis ingeni viribus ad movendas lacrimas adgredi 
audeat; nam ut est longe vehementissimus hic cum invaluit adfectus, ita sinnil efficit tepet; quem 
melius infirmus actor tacitis iudicum cogitationibus reliquisset. XLV. Nam et vultus etvox et ipsa 
illa excitati rei facies ludibrio etiam plerumque sunt hominibus quos non permoverunt. Quare 
metiatur ac diligenter aestimet vires suas actor, et uantum onus subiturus sit intellegat: nihil 
habet ista res medium, sed aut lacrimas meretur aut risum (6.1.44-45). 


This warning is extremely important, that [the speaker] not dare to try to summon up tears 
unless he possesses the greatest powers of genius. For as much as he has a most violent 
effect [on his listeners] when he strengthens the sympathies, so he makes them indifferent, 
if he is not successful. Better that a weak speaker leave this to the silent reflections of the 
judges. For the expression, tone, and the very face of the aroused defense-pleader become 
simply a joke to those men they fail to affect. For this reason, let the speaker carefully meas- 
ure and estimate his own strengths, and consider how large an effort he will have to under- 
take: this sort of affair has no middle ground, but will arouse either tears or laughter. 


And in book 11: 


Indecorum est super haec omne nimium, ideoque etiam quod natura rei satis aptum est, nisi 
modo quoque temperatur, gratiam perdit. Cuius rei observatio iudicio magis quodam [serviri] 
sentiri quam praeceptis tradi potest: quantum satis sit et quantum recipiant aures non habet 
certam mensuram et quasi pondus, quia ut in cibis [his] alia aliis magis complent (11.1.91). 


On top of this, whatever is in excess is indecorous, so even that which by nature is well 
suited to the case loses all its grace if it is not properly moderated. Judgment of this can 
be formed by our own thinking rather than handed down to us by precepts: how much 
may be sufficient and how much the ears of the listeners can take in has no certain correct 
measure and weight, as it were, because as is the case with various foods, some satiate 
more than others. 


As Amy Richlin saw in her examination of the “unmanning” effect of dramatic 
ethopoesis, declamation worries Quintilian precisely because it encouraged a 
close identification with modes of expression proper not to elite men but to 
the powerless, to women, slaves, and children. Quintilian is not alone. As any 
student of rhetoric knows, the Roman problem with declamation is precisely 
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that it invites improper excess-over-ornamented language, meaningless word 
games, ridiculously implausible plots, and heightened expressions of emotion.” 


Going overboard 


How can we reconcile the rhetoricians’ prescriptions for self-control and their 
concerns about declamation with the Major Declamations, where anger, grief, 
pain, and love are expressed in extravagant terms on almost every page, when 
the physical effects of suffering are portrayed in close detail, when the causal 
motivation of emotion (thanks to the unrealistic plots) defies the assessment 
of propriety? The advocate speaking on behalf of a son accused of parricide de- 
scribes with enraged incredulity the stepmother’s slumber next to her husband 
as he is being hacked to death (2.18). The advocate for a soldier who killed his 
officer to escape rape at his hands demands the general Marius to imagine sub- 
mitting to rape himself (4.9). A son foretold by prophecy to be a parricide desper- 
ately begs the senate for permission to kill himself (4.4.4-5). A father faced with 
choosing one of two kidnapped sons to ransom imagines one son slowly dying of 
fever in captivity (5.15-17). A man mourning his dead son renders himself up for 
vividly imagined torture to support a charge of murder against his rich enemy 
(7.11). A father recalls the vivisection of his sick infant son in agonized detail 
(8.20). A poor beekeeper extravagantly praises his beloved lost bees (13.16 - 
18). A young man suffers, torn between the demands of his blind mother and 
his best friend, held in captivity (16.10). A mother’s advocate describes in detail 
her husband’s wanton torture of their son accused of incest with his mother 
(1713). 

One response is to reject the premise that any problem of inconsistency ex- 
ists. Teaching requires entertaining, memorable examples. A meta-pedagogical 
argument might also be made: the corpus stands as proof that the ability to sum- 
mon up intense emotion was as important a goal of declamatory education as 
was the mastery of a rich vocabulary, logical argument, or status theory. Taking 
a different tack, M. L. Clarke ascribes declamation’s excesses to the effects of rep- 
etition in the context of declamatory competition.'* He assumes that the “re- 
markable, persistent vitality” of declamation rests in its capacity to entertain. 


13 See further Seneca Ep. 108.6-7, Tacitus, Dial. 35, Quintilian 2.10.3; Caplan (1944) 298 -- 
305, Clarke (1996) 91, Kaster (2001) 323. 

14 Clarke (1996) 138: “We have the forced sententiae, the exaggerated descriptions, the high- 
flown emotional outbursts which had become associated with declamation. The tricks are some- 
what stale; the tradition, one feels, had lasted too long.” 
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With the decline of the law-court as a privileged site of elite contest (though the 
younger Pliny and his friends, energetic pleaders, would sharply disagree), dec- 
lamation becomes a safe venue for adults to explore the imaginative resources of 
ornamented language. 

This is the direction taken by recent scholarship by Danielle van Mal-Maed- 
er, B& Breij, and others, which concludes that the Major Declamations are “an 
independent, self-centred activity,” a new form of imaginative fiction.'” To see 
the collection as literature resolves the puzzle of how the excesses of the 
Major Declamations fit into the confined goal of teaching social norms in the 
context of a pedagogy that demanded conformity and self-control. We may 
even speculate that the emergence of declamation as a new fictional genre occur- 
red partly because the literary indulgence of intense emotional experience was 
recognized as entertaining in its own right. I will return to this point. For now, 
let me circle back to the question I asked at the beginning. Declamation is 
laden with social and moral messages: after all, it derives from an educational 
form designed to prepare students for a lifetime in the spot where justice is ren- 
dered, the court of law. So if we agree to call it “literature,” what is this literature 
doing? 

I frame the question in this way in response to a recent book that seeks to 
explain the potential literature possesses to change our habits of thought. In 
Doing Things with Fiction, Joshua Landy helpfully sketches out three convention- 
al approaches to fiction, what we might call justifications of fiction: the exempla- 
ry, the affective, and the cognitive.'° The cognitive approach dominates literary 
studies today. Its defenders believe that fiction grants us access to knowledge, 
and that increase in our knowledge is “the very point of our engagement” 
with fiction. What kind of knowledge is granted is up for debate. Roland Barthes 
saw fiction as inviting readers to fill the gaps in the text with responses of our 
own, thus revealing us to ourselves. To Friedrich Schiller, fiction helps us become 
something other than what we were; it “softens the borders” of the personality 
and creates breathing room for expansion in new directions (Letter 13). And 
some believe that literature acquaints us with other ways of being, for instance, 
the experience of being a woman or a slave. 


15 Clarke (1996) 85; and now, definitively, van Mal-Maeder (2007), Breij (2009) 369, and 
Hömke (2009). My thanks to Danielle van Mal-Maeder, Antonio Stramaglia, Tony Corbeill, 
and other colleagues in Brazil for pressing me on the question of audience and context. A 
side note: we should set aside Clarke’s problematic assumptions about the decline of oratory 
in the empire, which owe more to Tacitus’ tendentious Dialogus than to consideration of the evi- 
dence. 

16 Landy (2012a) 12-13; see also (2012b) 179-216, cited below. 
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Landy encourages us to stop talking about what fiction “says” or “means” 
and to talk instead about “what it does”.” Recalling John Dewey’s famous prem- 
ise that an artwork is not an object but an experience, he points out that one 
thing fiction does is to help us fine-tune our mental capacities. Fiction equips 
us with skills, from “emotional control” to “Zen-like detachment” to being “bet- 
ter at handling and producing figurative language”. Landy’s line of thinking is 
akin to Robert Kaster’s argument that declamation teaches confidence in the ca- 
pacity of well-ordered words to produce a well-ordered world. 

What are the Major Declamations doing? It is worth recalling from the scene 
of declamatory pedagogy and its afterlife in Adam Smith’s moral psychology that 
the reason a student learns to pull off emotional effects is to persuade others, to 
make a connection with them. The imagined speakers of the declamations pres- 
ent scenes of suffering in the excessive language of vivid description, enargeia. 
To Cicero, the brilliant style of oratory uses enargeia to “almost place the matter 
of the case before the eyes” (Part. 20). Enargeia is associated with indignatio and 
miseratio/misericordia in the Rhetorica ad Herennium (4.39.51) and Cicero 
(Inv. 1.54.104, 1.55.106; also Quintilian 6.2.29 -35). In order to work effectively, 
enargeia relied on common cultural values, what we might call a shared mental 
“inscape”. This is the reasoning behind Quintilian’s expectation that everyone 
will react to Cicero’s Verrines just as he does, seeing the figures in the case expe- 
riencing loathing, shame, and fear (8.4.64- 65). 

I could have chosen many passages to develop this line of thinking, but I 
have selected the opening passage of Major Declamations 10, where a mother ac- 
cuses her husband of cruelty because he has nailed up and purified her son’s 
tomb, ending his ghost’s night-time visits: 


(...) haec tamen femina neque noto neque publico genere miserabilis non impudenter inter 
ceteras matres, quae aut unicos aut iuvenes pios filios perdiderunt, eminere et occupare 
quendam maerentium principatum differentia novae calamitatis affectat, quae sola omnium 
supra fidem infelix in uno filio iam alteram patitur orbitatem. 


(...) nonetheless this woman deserves your pity because of a type of suffering that is neither 
well known nor common among the rest of mothers who have lost either their only son or 
young devoted sons. Not immodestly, she aspires to stand out and win, one might say, a 
position of pre-eminence among those so grieving by the distinction of her strange calami- 
ty, since, unhappy beyond belief over the loss of one son, alone of all other mothers she 
now endures his loss a second time. 


17 Landy (2012b) 183, and for the quotation in the next sentence, 185. 
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This passage sets a tone whose extravagant flights of fancy veer close to farce. 
The advocate describes in her voice how her son’s ghost was perfect, not rotted 
or scorched by the fires of the pyre; he behaves even better than a real-life boy, 
embracing and kissing her sweetly. Now he is doubly punished, dead and impris- 
oned by the magician’s spell, and the mother is beating herself bloody (7) in her 
grief. She fantasizes that he lives again (13). Her husband cannot see the ghost, 
but she is not mad; no, she is not mad (repeated, 16-17); her husband is simply 
a hateful, unfeeling man. Are these extended visualizations of suffering designed 
to acquaint listeners with the experience of amourning mother, and thus to train 
them in habits of pity for the suffering and the oppressed? Do they make the dis- 
empowered visible, and make thinkable a subversive streak of social sympathy 
for the disempowered? 

Decl. 10 perhaps inculcates students in the reflexive habits of Roman sexism, 
as the social norms readers might have it: it suggests that women love and weep 
excessively, they lack control, and so forth. Keeping in mind what Adam Smith 
has to say about the central role of propriety, I also think it unlikely that such 
passages are best understood as exercises in summoning up sympathy. Neither 
reading seems adequate. The social norms interpretation reads excess purely in 
negative terms, as an expression of social prejudice; excess is an obstacle to the 
sympathetic imagination. But the pleasure of the text is too intense to be limited 
to social control.'* As critical and aesthetically sensitive accounts of literary 
texts, these norming avenues of interpretation fall short. 

Just as the pedagogical exercise on which they were based is designed to 
teach students how to get readers to see in their mind’s eye the images that 
the speaker sees, to provide an experience of what Smith would call “sympathe- 
ticall affections”, so the elaborated adult form of declamation we witness in the 
pseudo-Quintilianic corpus summons up vivid images designed to connect the 
text with its readers. As a genre, declamation perversely foregrounds the 
theme of sight with the recurring motif of blindness: mothers cry their eyes 
out, sons suffer blindness in burning houses; heroes lose their sight on the bat- 
tlefield. 

We might say, then, that the cognitive lesson declamation’s excesses teach is 
this: by presenting us with memorable, vivid images of suffering ignited by 
anger, rage, physical pain, and love, it tells us that these emotions are the site 
of common humanity. The intensity of the suffering, by making the suffering 


18 Breij (2009) argues that in declamation, transgression and inculcation of values “can go 
hand in hand” (369), which is more promising than insisting on a single reading, but does 
not directly address the presence of excess as a distinctive aspect-really the distinctive as- 
pect-of the Major Declamations. 
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the object of readerly interest, catches him or her up in its dramatic sweep and 
erases the boundaries, in “real life,” set by class, gender, and other lines that di- 
vide humanity into society. 

I am not suggesting that as the reader of the Major Declamations is experi- 
encing the emotions of a wide range of speakers, he is also “crossing” lines of 
gender and class and sympathizing in any simple sense with the experience 
of others. My point is different. The Major Declamations are texts about sensa- 
tions, especially the sensations of suffering. These texts think about suffering 
but also think in and with suffering: their extravagance validates the experience 
of suffering as an experience worth thinking about. Cicero and Quintilian argue 
that the orator needs to feel the emotions of another, to inhabit “the sinews and 
nerves” of another person, in order to convey the emotions necessary for persua- 
sion. Declamation’s attention to emotion suggests that emotions are a meaning- 
ful way to track the experience of the self in the world, a reliable guide to ethos. 
As a scholar of Gothic novel has argued in the context of the late-eighteenth-cen- 
tury experiments in representing horror and pain, we see here a movement from 
“1 feel the other’s suffering” to “I suffer, therefore Iam”.'? As the imagined speak- 
er in the Major Declamations makes a connection to the audience by summoning 
up in their minds a spectacle of emotion, a community of sorts emerges from the 
contemplation of it. This is a community in which all types of people hold mem- 
bership: not only Roman heroes like Regulus, but women and children are heard 
in declamation. In the medical texts of Galen, to take just one example by way of 
contrast, women and children do not describe their suffering for themselves; 
their husbands and fathers speak for them. In declamation as in early Christian 
martyrologies, sons, women, slaves, and poor men have voices and use them to 
voice their pain. Agustin Zarzosa, a scholar of Hollywood melodrama, calls this 
effect the “redistribution of the visibility of suffering.”?° 

This account of the presence of intense suffering in declamation corresponds 
with Judith Perkins’ argument that texts of the late first through the early third 
century CE indicate that inhabitants of the empire “were coming to apprehend 
themselves as sufferers”.”! Before this period, she points out, the feelings and 
sufferings of the poor, the sick, slaves, and the old were scarcely visible in liter- 
ature and art. The Greek novels, the letters of Fronto, Aelius Aristides’ Sacred 
Tales, Apuleius’ Metamorphoses, and Christian martyr narratives articulate a 
new way of reflection on the self as sufferer-and invent a new form of mundane 


19 Iowe the seeds of this formulation to Bruhm (1994) though his picture of Romantic fiction is 
significantly more complex (147). 

20 Zarzosa (2012) 14-15, 51, 149. 

21 Perkins (1995) 8; quotation later in the paragraph, 118. 
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heroism, where suffering torture and illness may be interpreted as “symbols of 
victory over society’s power”. Perkins provides suggestive evidence for fitting 
declamation into a larger social development, a growing interest in and concern 
for the body experiencing intense affective states. 

In his influential account of the evolution of melodrama, Peter Brooks hy- 
pothesizes that the genre emerged in the nihilistic decades after the French Rev- 
olution, when the sacred was under assault and established truths were top- 
pling: the melodramatic mode “attempts to locate and to articulate the moral 
occult”.”” Melodrama gives voice to the anxieties and fears that the loss of a tra- 
ditional moral world creates. If we consider Brooks’ reading in the context of the 
imperial world, we may conclude that the Major Declamations help to heal the 
shattered moral order with its extravagant cries of pain and suffering, particular- 
ly in the early empire, immediately after many decades of civil war, and into the 
second and third centuries as the empire experienced religious, economic, and 
political upheaval. 


Against norms 


This is a neat cultural-historical story, and I am tempted to end with it. But to 
end with neatness would be to ignore the excess and extravagance on the 
pages of the Major Declamations, and to ignore the issue Adam Smith judges 
so important to the experience of witnessing another’s emotions: propriety 
and the effects of its transgression. It is not wrong to try to fit the Major Decla- 
mations into a narrative of historical development, of social and moral norms. 
But as works of literature, these texts raise aesthetic questions that move into 
terrain beyond history and social practice. Their distinctive style is excessive; ex- 
cess bucks the neat narrative. 

A comparison with modern melodrama will helpfully shake up our think- 
ing.” Consider two iconic images from films of trashy cult greatness: Douglas 
Sirk’s 1959 Imitation of Life and Schaffner’s 1968 The Planet of the Apes. Each 
of these films tells parables of social destruction on a large scale. In the major 
subplot of Sirk’s famous romance, Sarah Jane, played by Susan Kohner, spends 
her young life passing as white; her mother (Juanita Moore) cannot pass, and 
Sarah Jane has consequently spurned her, harshly refusing her affections and 


22 Brooks (1995?) xiüi. 

23 Imitation of Life (Douglas Sirk, 1959) was based on Fannie Hurst’s 1933 novel of the same 
name; Planet of the Apes (Franklin Schaffner, 1968) was based on P. Boulle, La Planete des sin- 
ges (1963). 
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eventually running away from home. After her mother dies from what the film 
suggests is a broken heart, Sarah Jane attends her mother’s elaborate funeral-it- 
self a micro-melodrama in action, with a horse-drawn carriage, a coffin piled 
high with white (of course!) flowers, and a small parade of theatrically expressive 
mourners. A church choir sings about death as leaving “the trouble in this 
world”. In tears, Sarah Jane tries to push her way close to the coffin, but is ironi- 
cally held back because she appears not to belong in the black procession. Final- 
ly throwing herself against the side of the coffin, burying her face in the flowers, 
she cries, “Mama, Mama, I didn’t mean it...Miss Lora, I killed my mother. I killed 
her. Iwanted to come home...Now she’ll never know how much I wanted to come 
home”. The abrupt transition of the character from selfish, ambitious, self-hating 
racist to abject loving daughter is heightened by the actress’ extravagant display 
of guilt and clich&-ridden remorse.”* That transition, and the extent of her hys- 
teria, push her sufferings beyond Smith’s standards of propriety. 

In Schaffner’s science-fiction film, the character played by Charlton Heston 
is an astronaut who wakes from artificially induced sleep in his spaceship and 
crash-lands on a planet inhabited by degenerate humans and dominant apes. 
After he is taken prisoner by the apes and endures various sufferings, he finally 
discovers that he is not living on a faraway planet, as he had assumed; he has 
orbited earth countless times and finally crash-landed back at home, hundreds 
of years after the final fall. He glimpses the Statue of Liberty mostly buried in the 
sand that conceals a post-apocalyptic New York City, and he shouts, “You mani- 
acs! You blew it up! Ah, damn you! God damn you all to hell!”. It is a moment of 
agony, of horror at humans’ capacity to destroy themselves with nuclear weap- 
ons and fossil fuels, but it is also a moment of glorious camp and deeply discom- 
fiting farce. 

Like the two movies, the Major Declamations bring the body and its suffer- 
ings center forward; they demand dignity for emotional pain. But their stylistic 
hallmarks-heightened emotion, often as the result of implausible coincidence- 
transcend any attempt at stabilization or improvement of the social order. The 
satisfaction both scenes arouse needs to be accounted for-like those frequent 
moments of excess in the Major Declamations. One available account emerges 
in Georges Bataille’s study of the sensuality of suffering and death, Erotism. 
From Bataille’s perspective, the driver of the writer’s extravagant indulgence in 
emotion, his acting out of profound pain, is pure pleasure. “We receive being 


24 That Sarah Jane’s tears lead her to be welcomed into the white family (whose maternal head 
is Lana Turner) she has envied throughout the film lends an ironic tone to the final scene and 
transforms mourning into comedy. 
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in an intolerable transcendence of being, no less intolerable than death,” Ba- 
taille writes. “And since in death [being] is given and taken away at the same 
time we must seek it in the feeling of death, in those unbearable instants 
where we seem to be dying because the being within us is only there through 
excess, when the fullness of horror and joy coincide”.” 

The “fullness of horror and joy”: the images from Imitation of Life and Planet 
of the Apes as well as the most memorable passages of the Major Declamations 
portray selves utterly taken over, occupied, by their suffering. We are horrified 
and delighted, and we recoil: they are too much. Or more precisely, they ask 
too much: the combination of horror and joy they summon up resists impulses 
of sympathy or identification. As they travel into the terrain of excess, a comic or 
farcical element appears. The mother wants to win her contest in mourning. In 
other declamations, the blind youth accused of murdering his father wryly re- 
marks that “it will not be my luck to kill even myself with one blow” (1.17). 
“Kill me far away from my father....I dread killing him while I am in my death 
throes”, says a son prophesied of murdering his father (4.23). The description 
of the infant vivisection tracks the actions of the surgeon in horrible scientific 
detail (8.20). From this perspective, declamation may be said to push the limit 
of how much one can say about suffering, and how often, and for how long 
one can talk about it. The declamation’s moments of excess and awkwardness 
draw our attention to the limits on our human capacity to accommodate suffer- 
ing. 

Let me offer two speculative conclusions about what is going on here. First, 
as Steven Bruhm argues about the Gothic novel, these elements may keep dec- 
lamation “safe” for the Roman student declaimer or reader, whose privileged 
subjectivity remains secure as his imaginative sympathy is restrained by the dis- 
tancing effects of disgust or laughter or impatience-all expressing a lack of sym- 
pathy-which preserve a sense of individuality or social superiority.”* The moral 
“]esson” taught by the Major Declamations’ emotional extravagance may be sim- 
ply the horror we experience at the prospect of profound, irremediable human 
suffering-a horror we minimize through laughter or disgust, in order to protect 
our own sense of personal security, even as we try to explore suffering, act it out, 
feel what it feels like, speak its part. These texts draw us to concentrate on the 
moments where speakers dissolve into tears and cries of anguish, where they ex- 
perience the somatic limits of experience. They ask us to ask ourselves where our 
sympathies lie, how far we are willing to let our sympathies go, and where they 


25 Bataille (1986) 268. 
26 Bruhm (1994) 50-52. 
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end. This explains what Smith would call the “improprieties” of declamation, 
where its intensity runs too high, bringing it uncomfortably close to farce. The 
imagining of pain or suffering leads to sympathy: but it also empowers the per- 
ceiving subject to distance himself or herself from pain. 

Second, as the collection clears space for experiencing sheer emotional ex- 
cess, it privileges the experience of feeling for its own sake as an experience dis- 
tinctive to literary art. It suggests that disgust and laughter underwrite the expe- 
rience of sympathy central to the rhetorician’s art. 

I conclude, then, that the Major Declamations demonstrate the potential and 
the limits of the recent move in literary criticism to remake itself as an ethical 
project. Though declamation emerges from a discursive practice, rhetorical edu- 
cation, that is directly concerned with the rendering of justice, it does not con- 
centrate on just solutions or resolutions. Instead, it experiments with limits, 
bringing practitioners and audiences face to face with the limits on the 
human capacities to suffer and to sympathize with suffering.” 


27 I would like to express my sincere thanks to Martin Dinter, Charles Gu&rin and Marcos Mar- 
tinho for their hospitality and their cultivation of a richly productive exchange of ideas in Brazil 
and France. 
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Civitas Beluarum: The Politics of Eating 
Your Neighbor 

A Semiological Study of Ps. Quintilian’s 
Twelfth Major Declamation* 


Seule l’anthropophagie nous unit. 
Socialement. Economiquement. 
Philosophiquement. 

Oswald de Andrade, Manifesto Antropöfago 
(1928)" 


Introduction 


Cannibalism is a practice forever used and abused to police humanity’s borders. 
Anthropophagy maps out external and internal frontiers of civilization. From a 
geographic point of view, the known world has been hemmed in by cannibals 
from the time of Herodotus’ Massagetae to the recent discovery, honored with 
a Nobel Prize, that in the uncharted hinterland of Papua New Guinea kuru, 
the “shaking disease”, was transmitted among the Fore tribesmen through funer- 
ary cannibalism.? Related to this geography of human gastronomy are the limits 
of time: man before man and man after man. The figure of the primitive is the 
great anthropophagous hero of seventeenth- and eighteenth-century political 


* For the text of the Major Declamations I have relied on Häkanson (1982). 

1 Translation by Benedito Nunes in Moura Soubral (1984) 180-192. See also the introduction 
at 159-179. For further bibliographic references, an alternative translation and commentary 
see Finazzi-Agrö and Pincherle (1999). 

2 The Massagetae are the first tribe mentioned by Herodotus (at Histories 1.216) to practice 
cannibalism. His interest in institutions of the kind is nonetheless sustained throughout his 
ethnography of Asiatic peoples, with the Issedones (4.26), the Callatiae (3.38), the Padaei 
(3.99), the Scythians (4.64) and the Androphagoi (4.106) participating in some form of ritual 
anthropophagy. Othering one’s neighbor through this claim has a more ancient-and monstrous- 
history in Western literature, reaching back to Homer’s Polyphemus (Od. 9.114-5). For a 
helpful review see McGowan (1994) 423-432. Daniel Carleton Gajdusek and Baruch S. 
Blumberg were awarded the Nobel Prize in Physiology or Medicine in 1976 for their work on this 
infectious neurological disorder. Its spread was stopped by the advance of civilization in the 
form of missionaries, health clinics and police stations. For a sceptical perspective on the 
discovery consult Arens (1981?) 96-116. 
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philosophers. Sea-faring nations like France and England supplied their intellec- 
tuals with a laboratory in the form of the New World-a laboratory in which 
thinkers like Montaigne and Locke could experiment on such flesh-eating prim- 
itives to validate or confound theories of natural law, socialization and author- 
ity.? 

Moving beyond our technical age into the post-historic condition prophesied 
by Agamben, we will meet the human returned to the animal condition: outside 
time and past taboos, among which, of course, is that of eating one’s own kind.” 
In another version, at the end of time and outside history certain Enlightenment 
thinkers reveled in the cannibal theater of Christian resurrection. Voltaire’s arti- 
cle on that subject in the Dictionnaire Philosophique bears witness to this ironic 
attitude. For the philosophe, the problem with resurrection stems from a practical 
concern: the food and air which nourish both humans and animals contain par- 
ticles of dust resulting from decayed human and animal matter. On Judgment 
Day, when God will resurrect the physical bodies of this world, not only will 
He be facing some major archival issues, but Man will inevitably be confronted 
with his, albeit involuntary, cannibalism.? 

The Twelfth Major Declamation tells a tale elaborating a singular thema. A 
community afflicted by famine sends out an envoy to get provisions, having 
agreed on a date for his return. During the voyage, the legate encounters a 
storm that takes him to another city where he manages to sell the grain he 
had bousht, for twice the price. He reinvests the profit in twice the amount of 
grain. His return takes place on the pre-established date, but by then despera- 
tion had forced the city to eat its own dead.° 


3 Famously, Montaigne does so in his influential essay On Cannibals (1580), which began the 
intellectual tradition of using New World barbarism as a tool for European introspection and 
self-critique; the latter in his Two Treatises of Government often returns to, or purposefully 
avoids, the question of cannibalism among primitives in his discussions of just war and slavery. 
Avramescu’s An Intellectual History of Cannibalism (2011) guided me through the vicissitudes of 
the New World cannibal in the theories and imagination of Western thinkers, from Columbus’ 
arrival in the land of the Caribs to Freud’s Totem and Taboo. 

4 Agamben (2004). See also the comments of L&vi-Strauss (2013) who makes cannibals of us 
all. 

5 I borrow this reference from Avramescu’s (2003) 140-151 discussion of Christian resurrec- 
tion and ‘theories of personal identity.’ 

6 Cum civitas fame laboraret, misit ad frumenta legatum, praestituta die intra quam rediret. pro- 
fectus ille emit et ad aliam civitatem tempestate delatus duplo vendidit et duplum frumenti modum 
comparavit. illo cessante corporibus suorum pasti sunt. reversus ad praestitutam diem rei publicae 
laesae accusatur. 
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Unlike other themata which introduce the reader to the absolute authority of 
the father or the sadistic menace of the stepmother, the Twelfth Major Declama- 
tion requires less of an imaginative leap on the part of a contemporary reader 
interested in political philosophy. Cannibalism is an extravagant but ever-pres- 
ent element of our intellectual landscape. We have been schooled to think 
about society through the prism of anthropophagy from the earliest times. A 
work like Avramescu’s Intellectual History of Cannibalism outlines the extent to 
which cannibalism was, and continues to be, a familiar currency in the economy 
of philosophical discourse.’ Although we may find few academic debates which 
use as examples step-fathers preventing the ghostly return of their child or af- 
fairs involving poisoning a lover to inspire hate, cannibalism still occupies an 
important place in anthropology.® 

In recent times, the storm that followed William Arens’ The Man-Eating Myth 
(1981?) can hardly be said to have settled. The central claim of the work-the de- 
nial that cannibalism ever existed as “an accepted practice for any time or 
place’-is seen as an attack on anthropology itself, which, like the travel litera- 
ture of the Early Modern Period, posited anthropophagy for its own discursive 
needs.? His remark that acceptance of cannibalism as an institution is the ‘hall- 
mark’ of the ‘cultural relativism that is the premise of the discipline’ continues to 
inform debates not only on whether cannibalism ever existed, but also on how 
this practice ought to be discussed and analyzed.!® Furthermore, the media 
and film industries continue to manifest a keen interest in anthropophagy. Be- 
sides an adolescent market hungering after tales of vampirism, cases of canni- 
balism occurring in occasional contexts-like survival cannibalism in desperate 
situations, or incidences attributed to psychological deviance-continue to 
make headlines and to be used in history classes."! 

The anxiety over anthropophagy, institutional or occasional, is an integral 
part of thinking through how ‘civilization’ operates at its limits. Within this the- 
oretical context, the Twelfth Major Declamation provides an invaluable contribu- 
tion to this branch of intellectual history, complementing other ancient ap- 


7 Although his focus is on the Modern World, he is attentive to the etiology of anthropophagous 
discourse. See for example his discussion of cannibalism and tyranny at (2011) 184-232. 
8 I am thinking of the fantastical Tenth Major Declamation and of the puzzling Fourteenth. 
9 Arens (1981?) 9. 

10 Ibid. 175. See Lestringant’s (1997) and Obeyesekere’s (2005) responses. 

11 Note, for example, how textbooks on the history of Soviet Russia capitalize on incidents of 
cannibalism in Siberia to illustrate the dehumanizing effects of Stalin’s Great Famine; or the 
media storm around the case of consensual cannibalism carried out by Armin Meiwes in Germa- 
ny in the early 1990s. 
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proaches to this practice as well as re-affirming the pedagogical and critical 
value of Roman declamation. The present essay argues that, through this case 
of what modern anthropology would classify as ‘survival cannibalism,’ the de- 
claimer explores issues of political and social identity, and that he does so 
through an attentive and self-reflexive use of literary-rhetorical strategies de- 
ployed throughout the speech. 

To read declamation as a socializing practice is nothing groundbreaking. 
Over the last thirty years a variety of methodologies, among them cultural poet- 
ics, anthropology and psychoanalysis, have shown that declamation-both as an 
educational exercise and as adult entertainment-plays an important role in the 
socio-political, cultural and even economic identity of the Roman elite. It is ideo- 
logical training in, as Morales describes it, ‘learning, practicing, recollecting 
what it is to be, think and see Roman.’"” The arguments, however, focus almost 
exclusively on examples of families in distress: the figure of the father, the Law 
and source of authority; and again, questions of gender unpacked through epi- 
sodes of rape, marital separation or infidelity. The corpus of Minor and Major 
Declamations, in particular, throw a spotlight on familial concerns, and the sta- 
tistics confirm this. Sussman calculates that against 33.8% of Minor Declama- 
tions that concern fathers and sons, the collection of Major Declamations reaches 
73.6%: fourteen out of nineteen deal with family relations.” 

Within the set of five declamations concerned with non-familial issues, the 
Twelfth constitutes a rare case of a declamation that pits the notional voice of a 
civitas against one of its officials; it also develops the study of a collective on trial 
as it examines and seeks to justify its past actions. In short, this thema offers a 
way into the process of ideological becoming from a communitarian and civic 
perspective. 

Through close textual analysis, this essay claims that the principal concern 
of this speech is to define what constitutes a civitas and how narrative accounts 
of civic experience shape community identity. A reading of the exordium introdu- 
ces the argument by examining the ways in which ‘space,’ implicating the logic 
of inclusion and exclusion, as well as ‘time,’ the dimension within which shared 
experiences draw individuals into a community, circumscribe the field of public 
discourse. Over the next two sections the dimensions of space and time are fur- 
ther explored in relation to the rest of the speech, and the relationship between 
the two is clarified. While the prosecutor develops the spatial configuration of 


12 Morales (1996) 190. Works which have revitalized interest in the genre include Beard 
(1993), Bloomer (1997a-c), Kaster (2001) and Gunderson (2003). 

13 Sussman (1995) 182. See also Raccanelli (2000); Vesley (2003); and Fantham (2004). On 
Seneca’s Controversiae and its focus on the family see Migliario (1989) 533-549. 
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the civitas in order to draw an all-important distinction between civilized and 
non-civilized spaces, time is employed to think through questions of causality, 
potentiality and narrative in relation to civic identity. In the fourth and final sec- 
tion I track the theme of temporality as the figure of delay elaborates the connec- 
tion between narrative time and narrated time. This concluding section empha- 
sizes the self-conscious character of declamatory exercises, in which the 
declaimer and his audience are made aware of the structure and process of so- 
cialization at work in the very act of narration. 


Inside/Outside: Reversals 


The thema and the introductory paragraph of the exordium plot two parallel tra- 
jectories. On the one hand, the defendant is introduced as the city’s ‘ambassa- 
dor’ (legatus), who has physically left the space of the city on a mission to 
find grain, and who, because of his slow homecoming, is kept outside that 
space even upon his return as defendant in a trial brought against him by the 
citizens. Indeed, the accusation of ‘having harmed the state’ (res publica 
laesa) and the charge of having acted against the interests of the civitas position 
the envoy as still external to the collectivity. 

Beyond the juridical situation itself, the thema and the exordium define his 
marginal condition by opposing the city to the legate in narratological terms. The 
thema articulates such dialectic through clauses which balance the actions of the 
city against the legate’s. So, for example, the first and third sentences refer to the 
activity of the citizens, who govern the main verbs: ‘when the city was suffering a 
famine, it sent out a legate to buy grain’ (cum civitas fame laboraret, misit ad fru- 
menta legatum); and ‘they fed on the bodies of their own people while he was 
returning’ (illo cessante corporibus suorum pasti sunt). However, the second 
and fourth sentences describe the official’s actions, and the verbs are governed 
accordingly. The story is focalized through the legate who ‘bought’ (emit) grain, 
‘sold’ (vendidit) it to another city and ‘bought’ more (comparavit), and who, upon 
returning, now ‘stands accused’ (accusatur). 

The opening of the speech deploys a strategy of identification and opposi- 
tion, which develops the narrative separation described above and sets out the 
approach adopted by the speaker throughout. The accuser’s ‘I’-both in terms 
of pronominal presence and first-person singular verbs-is merged with the com- 
munity’s ‘we’ so that while he identifies himself with the judges and the city, 
with whom he shares the experience of suffering and guilt as well as the burden 
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of the present trial, he opposes the legate’s ‘you,’ occupied in a form of tempo- 
rary exile and thereby excluded.'* These pronominal and verbal transactions 
emerge from the first sentence, when the audience is introduced to the speaker 
as a victim both of the slowness of juridical procedure and of the legate’s con- 
tagious evil.”” The opening, with all its personal and emotional intensity, leads 
to a plea of collective guilt as the speaker remarks that both he and the jury- 
the city-have played a part in the atrocious events, having thus become ‘guilty’ 
(nos nocentes), and that now they also share the experience of listening to the 
defendant’s rebuttal and of praying for his condemnation.'° Feigning surprise 
before the people’s restraint in failing to consume the legate as a welcome 
‘meal’ (cibus) once he set foot on shore, he finally describes cannibalism as 
an activity they had grown accustomed to (consueramus), and speaks of that des- 
perate society as a ‘city of wild animals’ (civitas ferarum). 

All throughout, the legate is kept at bay as the third-person singular alternat- 
ing and breaking the pattern of communion. In the exordium the verbs oscillate 
with regularity between first person plurals and third person singulars (patimur, 
puniatur, precamur, defungetur, optavimus, contemnat, apparet, revertitur). As an 
isolated figure, and pronominally outside the body of citizens, the legate ends up 
as the syntactic object of their rage, as the accuser wonders why they have not 
eaten him, implying, by this veiled threat, that the city’s legal code (nostrum ius) 
has been radically altered by starvation, and that this development positions the 
envoy outside the reformed legal community. In such a context, the defendant is 
shown to exist outside the city. His embassy is implicitly defined as a form of 


14 Primum tamen ille sibi adserit locum, qui est ex hoc iudicii tempore et tam lentae vindictae 
dilatione ortus animi mei prope dixerim furor, quod hominem tam sceleratum, ut nos quoque fe- 
cerit nocentes, legibus accersimus; quod defendi patimur; quod ut puniatur precamur; quod dam- 
natus quoque vel morte defungetur, quam nos in illa funestissima fame, dum sepeliri licuit, opta- 
vimus, νοὶ exilio, quod hic quantopere contemnat apparet, qui tam lente in patriam revertitur. (‘In 
the first instance that fury of my own mind-yes I would almost call it that-has taken pride of 
place, emerging out of the very occasion for the trial and of the delay in taking a slow revenge, 
because of the fact that this man, whom we have called to judgment according to our laws, is so 
wicked as to make us guilty too; because we put up with him defending himself; because we ask 
that he is punished; because even when condemned he will either be executed-and death is 
something which we desired in that most awful famine, at least until the dead still received bur- 
ial-or he will be sent into exile-and we know how much he hates that, seeing how slowly he 
came back to his homeland’), Decl. 12.1 (my translation). 

15 The same impatience with the legal system is shown by the Rich Man at Decl. 11.1. 

16 Note the progression from the singular pronoun me and the two verbs in the first person sin- 
gular (possum; dixerim) in the first part of the sentence, which become the nos of the result 
clause and which introduce a set of verbs in the first person plural: accersimus, patimur, preca- 
mur, optavimus. 
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exile to which he would gladly return; and even in death his experience would 
differ significantly from that of the cannibal citizens, who actually wished for it. 
On both accounts, the legate would return to an existence outside the commun- 
ity. 

Nonetheless, his exclusion is not absolute. The legate is not only acting on 
behalf of the city, but the insistence in the thema on the expression praestituta 
dies (‘on the appointed day’) does more than simply offer a way out for the de- 
fense: it signals the pact which ties the envoy to the city and his compliance with 
its norms. He returned as scheduled (reversus ad praestitutam diem), fulfilling 
his duty, and is therefore within the lawful and sanctioned confines of the city. 

On the other side of the legal proceedings we find the community and the 
voice of its representative. The prosecutor has remained within the city through- 
out the famine. And now, as he embarks on his speech, not only does he consti- 
tute the center of attention, the focal point of civic activity, but he legitimizes his 
fury and search for retribution by merging his personal experience of hunger 
with that of the community. Indeed, he identifies with the citizen body through 
“the public hands’ (publicis manibus) that could have torn the legate apart and 
through the suffering of “that most horrendous famine’ (illa funestissima 
fames) that brought the state to its knees. It is nonetheless the verbal person 
and number that define the strategy of identification between speaker and 
jury and between jury and citizens. As analyzed above, the exordium transitions 
from a personal register, through which the speaker struggles to control his 
‘cries’ (gemitus) and his ‘rage’ (furor), to reflections on the public experience 
of the trial and of the famine, in which the speaker is directly involved. Seam- 
lessly, the speaker integrates his anguish with the present situation of participat- 
ing in the prosecution and judgment of the defendant: he looks upon the legate 
from the perspective of his audience, the jurors.' 

The juridical community of the present is furthermore characterized as iden- 
tical with the civic community that failed to eat the legate upon his landing. The 
final sentence of the first section returns us to first-person focalization, where the 
rage and hunger of the speaker take center stage as he asserts his restraint in not 
eating the legate.'* Just as with the opening sentence, the speaker’s intervention 


17 Note that the speaker limits his direct addresses to the jury to two instances: the first is the 
vocative iudices in the opening sentence and the second is the imperative dimittite that occurs 
later on in section 1. 

18 Quis credit? Ego me ab hoc abstinere potui, cum et esurirem et irascerer (“Who believes that? 
Despite my hunger and my fury I was able to abstain from eating this man’). I agree with Stra- 
maglia (2002) 94-5 n. 13 that there should not be a question mark after irascerer: the speaker 
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amplifies the note of personal and emotional despair that the situation requires, 
while also cementing the total identity between speaker, jury and civic commun- 
ity.'? 

However, the cannibalistic act transforms the civitas into a ‘non-civitas,’ 
pushing it outside the parameters of political and social civility. Indeed, that 
event, adopted as habit and institution, leads the prosecutor to other the city 
as a whole, as he claims that brutality now amounts to ius, and that the civitas 
is no longer one of humans, but one of ‘wild animals’ (ferae). This collective and 
metaphorical transformation is anticipated by the prosecutor’s furor and his re- 
sentment of the process of law and of legality itself. Emerging from the first sec- 
tion of the case is the parallel positioning of the speaker and of the community 
in relation to a normative ius-a positioning which is emphatically paradoxical, 
confusing the boundaries of being within and without legal and social norms. 
The speaker’s exasperation implicitly disconnects him from the civic process 
of law, while the civic community has perverted and dreadfully reinvented that 
same ius. Epic anger and the extraordinary condition of starvation dehumanize 
the community, pushing the city and its representative at the margins of civiliza- 
tion into a space that is the negative of civility, outside and even opposed to it. 

The legate and the speaker are simultaneously inside and outside the com- 
munity’s limits. These two individuals are designated as representatives of that 
city, speaking and acting on its behalf, and their objective within the trial is to 
expel the other from the notional civic norm. The speaker is trying to finalize 
the emissary’s exclusion through exile or execution,?° while the absolution of 
the legate would pin the full guilt of cannibalism onto the city. The exordium’s 
argument depends on making the legate responsible for the dehumanized be- 
havior of the citizens; without him to blame, the reality of the tragedy is borne 
in full by the state.” 

The opening section of the speech and its thema alert the audience to anum- 
ber of themes and tropes that the speaker will develop throughout. In the first 
instance, the civitas is defined according to the dimensions of space and 


is keen to identify himself with the behavior of the citizens, not rhetorically alienate himself 
from them. 

19 On the associative plural see Conway (1899); and Mellet, Joffre and Serbat (1994) 12-14. 
See also Sinclair (1995) 53-5 on Tacitus. 

20 The speaker reminds his audience that it was they, the city, who sent him away in the first 
place, sparing him the famine, Decl. 12.4. 

21 This point is made very clearly at Decl. 12.3, where the speaker puts the audience before a 
clear choice through an open conditional: ‘if this man is found not guilty, then we are to blame’ 
(si hic innocens est, nostra culpa est). 
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time-categories which allow for the mapping of cultural and ideological coordi- 
nates. To be physically included within the space of the city-or excluded from it- 
amounts to participating in its identity. Similarly, it is within the dimension of 
time, especially the shared activity of the past and the expectation of the future, 
that community identity is defined. Both the spatial and temporal axes of repre- 
sentation are fashioned in the exordium as rhetorical strategies to oust and con- 
demn the legate, but also as guidelines to evaluate the notion of civitas as an 
ideological construct. 


Defining the Civitas: Space 


The city plays a key role in the speaker’s efforts to construct a platform from 
which to narrate the descent into cannibalism and so emphasize the per- 
verse-and perverting-nature of the legate’s crime. In this sense, the declamation 
constitutes an exploration of the civilized world through an account of its col- 
lapse, developed in terms of the dimensions of space and time. At stake in the 
investigation is the city’s identity. Primarily, what constitutes it, and secondarily, 
in arendition of an old Stoic question, whether the removal or alteration of some 
or all of its parts compromises its integrity.” 

Space is the primary focus of civic self-definition. As the prosecutor forces 
the defendant to look at the state of the civitas in section 13, he isolates three 
specific areas which have been affected by the famine: he first points the legate 
to the fields, ‘outside the city gates’ (extra portas), describing the barren and arid 
landscape. Second, he looks at the ‘houses’ (domos), as he invites the jurors to 
revisit the domestic scenes of open-air burial which they left behind to come to 
the trial. Finally, he turns to the contio itself, the present scene of the trial where 
the whole city is on show as a single, famished and moribund individual. This 
tripartite description occurs at a stage in the argument, the quaestio definitiva 
in which the speaker defines the terms of the trial: in this case, the charge of 
laesa res publica implies the need to explain what a res publica is and how it 
was ‘damaged’ (laesa) by the actions, or inaction, of the legate. Hence the expo- 
sition of the destruction of the (ruina publica) which follows the claim that the 
Republic has been harmed (dico laesam esse rem publicam).?? 


22 On this issue, see Sedley (1982). 

23 The quaestio, or constitutio, definitiva, is part of Hermagoras’ status theory absorbed by Cic- 
ero and Quintilian into Roman rhetorical theory. See Inv. 1.10 for a definition, and the whole 
section, Inv. 1.10-19 for a treatment of the other three ‘issues’ (coniecturalis, generalis, trans- 
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For the speaker, a res publica is constituted first and foremost by public 
property, and this property extends across an integrated geography of the civitas 
that includes, as he outlines in section 11, public buildings, the branches of a 
sacred grove, and the walls of temples.’“ The interplay between the city and 
its surroundings, evident in both section 11 and 13, is rehearsed earlier as inter- 
play between the civitas and its territory interacting with its limits. Indeed, sec- 
tions 4 to 6 anticipate this dialectic. As the narrative section of the speech opens 
onto the scene of a once rich city hit by shortage, we are introduced to its agri- 
cultural and political world in terms of its landscape. The presentation operates 
a careful balance between center and margin, which is repeated both in terms of 
fields and forest, as well as of assembly and shoreline. 

The civilized landscape of agriculture, with its ‘fields,’ (campi), ‘meadows’ 
(prata), ‘springs’ (fontes) and the signs of ploughing (sulci and glebae)-further 
characterized by its produce (herbae, arista, sata, germina or seges) which 
now disappoints the “farmer’ (agricola)-is bordered by ‘woodland’ (silvae), 
which offers nothing but shrubs (arbulslta), ‘oaks’ (quercus) and ‘strawberries’ 
(fraga).” Crucial to this description is the indication that this geography of agri- 
cultural production is linked to a temporal view of civilization: so the silvae are 
connected with the “first humans’ (primi mortales), a pre-historic form of exis- 
tence defined by food consumption.?° Time, in the form of an epochal primitiv- 
ism, creeps into the logic of spatialization. 

A variation on this construction occurs in the next scene, sections 5 to 6, 
where the citizens meet in the curia to decide on a course of action. Just as agri- 
culture is inextricably connected to the description of the fields, mention of de- 
liberation in times of war and crisis-indicated by the parallel anaphoric ut arma 
bello, ut aqua incendio-define the space of the curia as the political nucleus of 
the city. Collective action begins at the heart of the community, and it engages 


lativa) in relation to each other and to the forms of argument appropriate to each. See also Quin- 
tilian 3.6.1-104 for an extended debate on status theory and its application. 

24 Neget laesam rem publicam, quia plus quam laesa est. Non enim discussos alicuius operis an- 
gulos nec recisas lucorum frondes nec publicarum aedium dispersos parietes obicimus (‘Let him 
deny that he has harmed the state, since, in fact, he did more than just harm it. Because we 
are not just accusing him of destroying the corners of some building, of chopping down the 
branches of groves or of damaging the walls of our public temples’), Decl. 12.11. 

25 Decl. 12.4-5. 

26 These early mortals defeated hunger through gathering produce of the forest, before divine 
intervention provided them with ‘milder,’ more palatable foods (mitiores cibos), Decl. 12.5. Suss- 
man (1987) captures the cultural aspect of mitiores by translating it as ‘more civilized.’ 
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the whole of the citizen body regardless of differences in age and rank.”” The 
string of first-person plurals characterizing the first sentence of section 6 de- 
scribes the session, whose choral unity is underlined by expressions like uno 
quodam consensu, and later by the repetition of the expression una vox.”® Just 
as hunger drives the community to the woods, despair drives that society to 
the beach which, like the silvae, constitutes another limit of their field of ac- 
tion.” However, in this case, the temporal dimension features as a projection to- 
wards the future. The future perfect that situates the hopes of the community in 
the stipulation for his return (nihil agis adferendo frumentum, si post illum diem 
veneris) is underscored by the image of citizens on the shore in prayer, imagining 
themselves on the boat, sailing with the legate.?° 

Further reflections on what constitutes a society are characterized by a met- 
onymic and metaphorical form of spatialization. Breaking down the parts of the 
city in terms of functional constituents riffs off both linguistic axes” in section 
15, where the speaker identifies the civitas in terms of its people, the buildings, 
the treasury, its ships and weaponry (populus, opera, aerarium, naves, arma) in 
the metonymic sphere; at the same time, the argument in that same section ex- 
plores the metaphor of the city as body, its people as ‘vital organs’ (vitalia) and 
the famine as a ‘wound’ (vulnus). Earlier in section 13, the prosecutor adopted the 
same synecdochic method first by identifying the contio with the civitas, and, 
second, by producing the striking metaphor of the city as an ill man, in turn con- 
structed out of separate anatomical parts: 


27 Ut arma bello, ut aqua incendio inclamari publice solent, ita uno quodam consensu non aeta- 
tibus [ex]spectatis, non honoribus, pariter rettulimus, probavimus, decrevimus, pedibus manibus 
<r>uimus in sententiam necessitatis, nec ordo nos officiorum moratus est (Just as the people pub- 
licly call for weapons in time of war or water during a fire, thus without regard for differences in 
age or office and with a degree of unity, we all equally brought a proposal forward, approved it 
and decreed it, with hands and feet we rushed into a decision which necessity demanded, and 
not even the order of proceedings delayed us’), Decl. 12.6. 

28 Hoc una voce supplices acclamabamus (‘we as suppliants kept on making this one demand 
of him with one voice’); una tantum vox fuit (“there was only one petition’), Decl. 12.6. 

29 Note the first-person plural verbs accompanying the legate to the shore (tulimus, dedimus, 
incidimus, inpulimus, precati sumus) and the focus on that dramatic gesture executed with a col- 
lective spirit: the ‘public hands’ (publicis manibus) helping the legate’s ship along in its voyage. 
30 Inde fugientia vela longo visu prosecuti facilem emptionem, secundos ventos, placidum mare, 
non secus «ας 51» ipsi navigaremus, precati sumus (‘we then followed the sails as they escaped 
with a lingering look, praying for an easy trade, favorable winds and a calm sea, just as if we 
ourselves were sailing’), Decl. 12.6. 

31 I borrow this vocabulary from the structural linguistics of Jakobson, especially his ‘Two As- 
pects of Language and Two Types of Aphasic Disturbances’ in Jakobson (1995) 115-133. 
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Ipsam intuemini contionem, unius deficientis speciem tota civitas habet: cavum macie caput et 
conditos penitus oculos et laxam cutem, nudos labris trementibus dentes, rigentem vultum et 
destitutas genas et inanes faucium sinus; prona cervix, tergum ossibus inaequale, infernis 
imaginibus similes, foeda etiam cadaver. 


Look at this assembly, the whole city has the appearance of a single dying man: his head 
hollow with wasting, eyes sunken deep in the skull and skin hanging loosely, teeth bared 
by trembling lips, his face locked in a stare, his cheeks worn out and the cavity of the jaws 
hollowed; the neck bent forward, the skin of his back tight on the projecting bones-we look 
like infernal spirits, repulsive even as corpses. Decl. 12.13. 


The metaphor reaches its violent culmination in section 15, where the legate is 
accused of dealing the final blow to the city, cutting its throat as it stands 
wounded (vulneratum iugulasti). The topography of the city is mapped onto 
the anatomy of the human body, buckling under the strain of the famine and fin- 
ished off by one of its own. 

This treatment of space in relation to the dimension of time and to the issue 
of food consumption is further developed in the peroratio, section 27, when the 
prosecutor reflects on the bestializing effect of anthropophagy on the civilized 
members of the community. As he expresses shock at the extent to which canni- 
balism has made the civitas more ferocious than ‘wild animals’ (beluae) which at 
least respect members of their own species, the speaker reflects on the practices 
that otherwise separate mankind from animals. First among these characteristics 
of civilization is a reference to diet, which echoes directly section 5 in its reiter- 
ation of the expression mitiores cibos and the notion that such nutrition is di- 
vinely granted (divina providentia). The symbolic network of time, space and 
food, explored in the early narrative sections of the speech, now opens onto 
the definition of human activities, specifically social and intellectual practices 
that situate us on a different plane from animals, like the constitution of society 
(sociare populos), enjoying social interaction (mutuo gaudere comitatu) and inter- 
preting the cosmos through an intellective mind (sidera oculis animisque cer- 
nere). 

Across the speech, the physical representation of space serves a far more 
complex purpose than fashioning a cohesive civic unity against the solipsistic 
behavior of the legate. Relations of space, in fact, underpin the ideological bor- 
ders of civic identity, providing the audience with a set of social and cultural co- 
ordinates that link space, time and culinary practices, against which the descent 
into cannibalism can-and should-be read. Adopting the methodology of struc- 
turalist thinkers on the issue of dietary habits, the present interpretation under- 
stands these symbolic geometries as a valuable insight into the cultural ‘systeme 
de pens&e’ of the declamatory world. Indeed, along the lines of L&vi-Strauss, De- 
tienne and Vernant’s analysis of culinary practices, in the Twelfth Major Decla- 
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mation we find an exploration of how food consumption positions humans in 
relation to gods and beasts, and of how food production organizes the space 
within which they live, as well as defining the historical dimension within 
which they operate.?? 


Defining the Civitas: Time 


Alongside space, time plays a central part in the prosecutor’s examination of 
community identity. Temporality integrates the spatial and practical aspects 
that underlie the construction of a normative civility, and it also, as we shall 
see, develops a meta-literary aspect of the declamation by evidencing a self-re- 
flexive awareness of the connection between the time of the speech and the time 
the speech narrates. 

The concept of ius, as the notion of a juridical sense of right and duty, pro- 
vides an important example of the role time plays in the construction of civic 
identity. Over sections 11 to 12, the prosecutor emphasizes the importance of pun- 
ishing the legate according to the letter of the law, insisting on the lawful expres- 
sion of popular anger.”” His argument in the excerpt, whose aim is to show that 
the charge of res publica laesa, formalized by the maiores for crimes of a lesser 
nature, is appropriate for the damage the legate has caused, engages the contio 
in an interpretation of the legislative intentions of the community’s forefathers. 
By looking back to the founding moment of the state’s ius, the speaker is staking 
the continuity of civic identity on the permanence of ius, while also connecting 
the future outcome of the trial with the temporal relationship-a hermeneutic re- 
lationship in fact-between past and present. 

In what follows, the argument considers three aspects of the treatment of 
time, beginning with the issue of causality, then looking at the preoccupation 
the speaker voices concerning the future, and ending with an analysis of the re- 
lationship between narrative time and social identity. 


32 Lövi-Strauss (1968); Detienne (1977); Detienne and Vernant (1979). 

33 Nec scilicet nisi peracto legitimo ordine reus non punietur. Omnia, rogo, scrupulose agantur. 
Videte, ut iure irascamur, qui contra ius viximus (‘Nor in fact will this defendant meet his punish- 
ment except according to the lawful and proper procedure. I ask of you that all aspects of this 
trial be carried out meticulously. See to it that we who have lived outside the law now exercise 
our anger lawfully’), Decl. 12.11. This is somewhat at odds with what we hear repeatedly from 
the prosecutor himself, who in section 1 could hardly stand to hear the defendant out and is 
often impatient at the slowness of the legal procedure. 
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The declamation offers an analysis of causality that connects it intimately 
with issues of temporality. The speaker explores the city’s past in ways which im- 
plicitly explain why things turned out as they did; and, yet paradoxically, he pro- 
vides a self-defeating narrative for his argument. There are two causes for the 
cannibalistic feast explored in section 4. The first indirect cause is lucrum: the 
reason why the city, once a prosperous community (quondam opulenta), was re- 
duced to having no food at all is to be found in its readiness to make a profit 
through sale of food stocks. The civitas sold its hoard, and it did so often and 
without complaint as long as it sold for double the price.* The second direct 
cause is the labes, or lues. The advent of this famine, unprecedented in its inten- 
sity and magnitude, left nothing whatsoever for the community, and the hyper- 
bolic landscape of scarcity discussed earlier is rhetorically geared to eliminate 
the doubt that, had they better prepared, they would have survived.” 

The apparent tension between the two causes is exploited throughout, as it 
is constantly remarked that speculation-the desire for lucrum-determined the 
activity of the legate, urging him to sell and harm his own city.” His actions 
are explicable in the logic of mercantilism that has governed the city’s rich 
past: we find duplo measuring the activity of the city in the remote past in sec- 
tion 4, as well as quantifying the commerce of the legate more recently in sec- 
tions 19 and 22. This inclination to make a profit distinguishes the defendant’s 
actions in two of the six objections evaluated during the refutatio occupying sec- 
tions 19 to 26:57 he wasn’t forced to sell, he wanted to; and subsequently, profit- 
eering is reason enough to harm the city. 

The abundance of grain delivered by the legate on his return contributes to 
the theme of greed and avidity (cupiditas), initially tackled when the community 
is shown gorging on itself. The citizens exhibit their characteristic voracity in the 


34 Ubi vicinis civitatibus vendimus, et, undecumque offulsit lucrum, sine respectu salus publica 
addicitur, in vacuam possessionem famem venit. Etiam si quid residui erat, ut carius quidam vend- 
erent, ad annonae incendium suppressum est. Testor tamen conscientiam vestram, non sumus 
questi, gquamdiu duplum emebamus (‘At the time we sold to neighboring cities and wherever 
we saw an opportunity for profit, without thinking we sold the well-being of the state, and so 
the famine came with no resistance on our part. Even if there was anything left over, we hid 
it so that the price of grain would increase and some could sell it for a higher price. I call 
upon your conscience as witness: we did not complain so long as we bought grain for twice 
the price’), Decl. 12.4 

35 Note in fact that the natural disaster leading to the famine is twice described as out of the 
ordinary in the space of three lines of the Teubner text: non enim vulgaris illa labes frumenti and 
nova et inaudita abominanda lues. 

36 So for example at Decl. 12.3, 8, 10, 19, 21 and 22. 

37 See Stramaglia’s note on the contradictiones at Stramaglia (2002) 157-158 n. 206. 
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consumption of flesh, as anthropophagy becomes the public norm and they con- 
sume corpses avidly (avide) and openly.”® The same greed characterizes their as- 
sault on the grain brought back by the legate, the abundance of which is in itself 
a sign of their greed.” The causal ablative in the categorical lucro perimus in sec- 
tion 18 assumes a more complex significance, referring to the citizens and their 
envoy: their ancient blindness, his recent indulgence or the city’s distinctive ap- 
petite. Similarly, the phrase narravi vobis lucrum vestrum which concludes the 
speaker’s narratio packs a similar punch: the vobis points to the legate and 
wants to put before him the consequence of his greed, but it also points to 
the audience, whose cannibalistic indulgence has just been described. 

This reading furthermore highlights yet another paradoxical situation: the 
attribute that most assimilates the legate to his community (and very few qual- 
ities are in fact touched upon) is also what causes him to harm the state, and it is 
thus what separates him from the community and creates the conditions for his 
expulsion. 

The final causal relation points towards the next topic in the argument, con- 
cerning the negative, cannibalistic image of that society, and further explores the 
self-reflective economy of the declamation. The progressive debasement of the 
citizens into wild beasts in sections 6 to 8 is framed by descriptions of the 
slaughter of pasture animals. The speaker parades the community in the process 
of transforming itself into a wild herd in three ways: in physical terms, as the 
citizens’ pose is deformed (effusi, procumbuit), in geographical and gastronom- 
ical terms, as they find ‘fodder’ (pabula) in ‘pastures’ (pascua),“° ripping roots 
(radices vellimus), chewing shrubs (arbusta) and leaves (frondes), and, finally, 
in ritual terms, as the corpses are scattered in fields, dying like beasts (more pe- 
cudum).*' Crucially, the passage begins and ends with a set of parallel phrases, 
pecora diripuimus (6) and pecora cecidimus (8), which singles out the killing of 
pasture animals as the citizens’ first recourse in their desperate search for food. 


38 Decl. 12.9. 

39 Ipsa ex nimia cupiditate nocet habundantia. Desideratos diu cibos avide haurimus et lassam 
famem saturitate strangulamus (This present abundance itself is harmful, stemming as it does 
from our excessive greed. We ravenously devour the food which we craved for so long and we 
choke the hunger which exhausted us with food a-plenty’), Decl. 12.14. 

40 Stramaglia (2002) 116 n. 74 sees in their fight (rixa) over fodder (pabulum) the clearest sign 
of the people’s bestialization. 

41 Decl. 12.7. 
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As the citizens fall upon each other in section 9, bent over, masticating and 
tearing,“” the narrative has insinuated grounds for this anthropophagous trans- 
formation, creating, through such animal imagery, a continuity between the ear- 
lier and later slaughter of beasts: as animals, it is inevitable that citizens both kill 
and are killed for consumption. The incongruity here, of course, is that it is 
humans-as-animals killing humans-as-animals, in a context situating the citizen 
beyond identification with either category, a condition spelled out in the perora- 
tio’s observation that animals would not feed on their own kind.”? Once again, 
the causal connection is not directly articulated, but implied. However, such con- 
nection indicates a self-conscious link between declamation as literature and the 
argument of the contio. As the narrative gets the audience used to the idea of the 
bestial, voracious nature of the citizens, the speaker plays on the relationship be- 
tween, in Genettian terms, the time of plot, of the histoire, with the time of the 
recit, to make the cannibalistic act a logical outcome of the story.“ The present 
analysis of causality and temporality suggests that the declamation does not 
only display a self-conscious interest in the figural-aesthetic aspect of the 
speech, but also invites its audience to reflect on causality in terms of narrative.”” 


42 Ergo rabidi supra cadavera incubuimus et clausis oculis, quasi visus conscientia acerbior esset, 
tota corpora morsibus consumpsimus (‘Savagely we fell upon the corpses and, sinking our teeth 
into them, we devoured entire bodies with our eyes shut, as if seeing the deed would have been 
worse than knowing we had done it’), Decl. 12.9. 

43 Note that the relation between anthropophagy and the bestialization of humans in the con- 
text of a critique of corrupt political systems has important precedents in Plato’s discussion of 
tyranny in book 8 of the Republic 571c-d and in Seneca’s treatment of Cambyses in his De Ira at 
3.15 and 3.20. As Avramescu (2009) 98-9 and 199 - 204 notes, these thinkers isolate excesses 
of passion as the perverse animal instinct which debases man into cannibalism. For the de- 
claimer, however, cannibalism drives the human beyond the paradigm of animality, though it 
still allows him to participate in a constitutionalist form of existence. For a parallel to cannibals 
behaving worse than beasts, cf. Seneca’s description of society as a ferarum conventus at De Ira 
2.7-8. See also Detienne (1977) 144; and Rawson (1984) 1178-1179. 

44 See Genette (2007) 15 for a definition of these terms. 

45 The expression haec fames iam tua est in section 15 concludes a paragraph which shares out 
the culpa of the famine between fortuna, responsible for the initial stages of the disaster (primam 
famem) including the price of corn (caritas annonae), the scarcity of wheat (rarum frumentum) 
and the slaughter of pasture animals (caedes ac direptio pecorum), the legate, whose slow return 
is to be blamed for the later stages (secundam famem), the death of citizens (civium mortes) and 
the anthropophagous violation of their bodies (cadaverum dira laceratio). The prosecutor, in 
other words, proposes a collaborative view of causality, between ill-fortune and the legate’s 
delay. On causality and narrative, I have found Herman’s (2003) 175-7 comments useful; 
also Dowling (2011) on Ricoeur. 
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Analyzing the breakdown of society in Decl. 12 offers a further perspective on 
how time and narrative feature as a complex and integral parts of the speech. 
Once the prosecutor makes it clear that the citizens exhausted all their options, 
having eaten all the animals and having scoured the fields and forests, the turn 
to cannibalism takes center stage.* The community described in section 6, dis- 
tinguished by its concord and its unity of purpose, turns into a fragmented soci- 
ety where the public spaces dedicated to funerals and everyday activities are ei- 
ther replaced by secretive domestic scenes of anthropophagy or by pitched 
battles and brawls over bodies of the dead. The portrait of this cannibalistic so- 
ciety is in fact organized according to two moments, the first of which entails the 
furtive beginnings of anthropophagy, where the narrative focuses on individuals 
acting in private, and the second describes the open clashes occurring in public 
spaces.” Both stages constitute reversals of the civic norm introduced earlier in 
the speech, with their emphasis on the individual experience of the cannibal, as 
opposed to the choral unity of the civitas, or on the violence tearing society 
apart. 

Examining the perversion of civic norm in greater detail, it is important to 
note that the civitas reconstitutes a type of legality. Indeed, the bodies (corpora) 
over which the citizens fight become commodities, part of the inherited pecu- 
lium, while their value as objects of pietas disintegrates.“* Denatured by canni- 
balism, the speaker emphasizes once again that social interaction has instituted 
its own ius, its own laws and customs.”? The public space, now occupied by scav- 
enging men, is a desert: derelict fields, funerary pyres without bodies and bodies 
fighting over other bodies. 

Nonetheless, within this landscape of despair one of the recurring anxieties 
is the future. We already saw in our discussion of lucrum that the city was not 
one committed to planning for the future, as the community would sell its 
grain reserves at the earliest opportunity. The only reason to store grain, as is ex- 
plained by the expression ad annonae incendium, was to inflate prices. Suddenly, 
however, the speaker takes an interest in the future: the slaughter of ‘oxen’ 
(boves) in section 6 worries the prosecutor because it eliminates the possibility 
of ploughing the following year. This fear is perversely set to rest later in section 


46 Decl. 12.8. Note the high rhetorical moment, as the speaker first looks to the gods as wit- 
nesses and then claims a desire to put off describing the horrors. 

47 The first phase is found in Decl. 12.8-9, while the second from Decl. 12.9-10. 

48 The expression heres cadaver cernit (‘the heir takes possession of his inheritance, the 
corpse’), with its use of legal terminology in cernit, indicates this commodification of bodies. 
For cernere as a legal term see Varro De lingua Latina 7.98 with Stramaglia (2002) 122 n. 93. 
49 The expression ius factum est is found at Decl. 12.1 and Decl. 12.9 
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9, where, employing the verb prospicere, he narrates how the citizens, now con- 
cerned with their future, filled ‘storehouses’ (horrea) with human flesh.°° 

In the confirmatio and refutatio, the future of the community is irredeemably 
compromised as its autophagic hunger turns onto the children.?! The children, 
who are initially described as subject to starvation like their parents and who 
are said to suffer hunger while still in the womb, later find themselves victims 
of their fathers and mothers, in a brutal and perverse return to the belly 
which gave them birth.?” Section 27 finally leaves us with a reflection on the fu- 
ture of the community in a cannibalistic context: on the one hand, the return of 
the legate secures the future for the civitas with its surplus of stock, thus putting 
an end to preoccupations on this matter. The very condition for the trial, the en- 
voy’s homecoming, is a sign of the restoration of normality. On the other hand, 
while the problem may be resolved on the level of the contio-that is in the fiction 
of the declamation-the issue arises as a general question for the speaker and 
public of the declamation. Indeed, as the overlapping performance contexts dis- 
entangle, as the declamation takes over from trial, the point of political interest 
is reasserted as a wider concern for the relationship between civic identity and 
temporality. In the Twelfth Major Declamation, cannibalism provides a sophisti- 
cated reflection on resource management as an important aspect of civic identity. 

Connected to the speaker’s draw towards issues of time-past, present and 
future-there is the narrative exploitation of time, which students of the Twelfth 
Major Declamation have widely recognized. Stramaglia’s rich commentary is a 
testament to this interest, carefully attentive as it is to narrative moments and 
in particular to the changes of pace and alternation between storytelling and de- 


50 The slaughter of oxen in section 6 is described through the ironic purpose clause, ne venturo 
saltem anno prospici posset (‘so that there would be no hope for the year to come’). At Decl. 12.9 
we find: tum vero iam in posterum prospicimus et funera horreis condimus (“then at that point we 
already began thinking of the future and storing corpses in granaries’). The desolate landscape 
of section 13 includes ‘deserted villages and empty granaries’ (inanes villae and deserta horrea). 
51 On the self-consuming city cf. cum civitas tota consumpta sit, cum populus in se tabuerit at 
Decl. 12.11. 

52 Iam frustra in sinu parentium liberi plorant, et nondum editi conceptus intra uterum famem 
sentium (‘children weep in vain in their parents’ lap, and even those who are not yet born 
feel hunger while still in the womb’), Decl. 12.17. Pater liberos esurit, et oppressa decimo 
mense mater sibi parit: redit in uterum laceratus infans (‘A father hungers for his own children, 
and a mother who is nine months pregnant gives birth for herself, as the infant ripped to pieces 
returns to the belly’), Decl. 12.27. 
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scription.”? The modest narratological interest in declamation which emerged in 
the 1980s through the articles of Pianezzola and Tabacco was anticipated by a 
chapter in Pepe’s Per una storia della narrativa latina published in 1959.°* In ad- 
dition to Pianezzola, whose analysis focuses on themae in Seneca the Elder, Pepe 
and Tabacco focus on the Twelfth Major Declamation as an important and so- 
phisticated instance of declamatory narrative construction. 

Raffaella Tabacco discusses our declamation at length, selecting it as an ex- 
ample of a declamation the plot of which-she employs the formalist fabula-is 
concluded, and the essence of which is descriptive and narrative rather than ar- 
gumentative.°° The speech, she rightly observes, proceeds hermeneutically, re- 
peatedly revisiting past events from the present circumstances. The account itself 
then moves in a linear fashion from past to present. So the narrative of descent 
into cannibalism is twice reviewed, the first time over sections 4 to 10 and then 
over sections 15 to 19. Each time the narrative starts at the time of the trial and 
looks back to the beginning of the tragedy. The perspective, aimed at explaining 
and, more properly, demonstrating how the community arrived at such cannibal- 
izing violence, is integrated with forebodings and visions of the future. Tabacco 
points out that the final phantasia of section 28, with its evocation of the under- 
world, projects the entire structure of the declamation into the future-a projec- 
tion which, she notes, had been anticipated in the transitional section 15.° Her 
overview of the structure of the piece highlights once again the co-existence of 
diverse temporal threads within the narrative fabric, while also furnishing our ar- 
gument with a starting point for further observations on how this experiment 
with narrativity can be seen to serve as an integral, self-conscious element of 
the speech. 

The narrative mode is employed as the primary strategy dissociating the leg- 
ate from the citizens. The parallel plots of sea-travel and descent into cannibal- 
ism exercise most theatrically the logic of exclusion and inclusion that was out- 


53 Stramaglia (2002) 24-27 proposes a structural overview of the work and comments on nar- 
ration as a key ingredient to the creation of pathos, which is the principal line of attack adopted 
by the speaker. 

54 Pepe (1959) 115-122; Pianezzola (1981); and Tabacco (1989). This approach is singled out 
by Lentano (1999) 621 in his ‘Rassegna di Studi’ as one of the most promising avenues of re- 
search which, he laments, is stagnating at an ‘embryonic’ stage, despite the impressive results of 
structuralist methodologies elsewhere in the humanities. 

55 Tabacco (1989) 551. She concludes on p. 559 that ‘il gusto per il raccontare e il descrivere 
risulta dunque prevalere sugli spunti argomentativi.’ Note that this article identifies itself as an 
extension of Pianezzola (1981). 

56 Ibid. 559. 
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lined at the start of the paper. It is in this context that time plays a fundamental 
part in the narrative focus of civic identity. Experiencing the full intensity of the 
famine and the resulting cannibalism is precisely what draws a line around the 
speaker and the iudices. His speech often invokes his audience’s shared memory, 
as he twice apostrophizes recordatio, and, in a rhetorical explosion, voices his 
frustration at the weakness of memory.’ Furthermore, all narrative sections-5 
to 10, 16 to 18, or 26 to 27-cement, through the use of first person plural perfect- 
and present-tense verbs, the cohesive relationship between speaker and judges. 
The alternative reality of the legate’s voyage, however, unfolds as a parallel and 
clearly distinct plot, placing the city’s representative outside the civic narrative 
space. In section 7, as in 16 later, the speaker intersperses descriptions of the 
famine and starvation with images of the legate at sea, signaling such change 
with an anaphoric use of the second-person singular pronoun, with clauses 
that end with second-person singular active verbs and with words that evoke 
the seafaring world of the envoy against the landlocked experience of the com- 
munity.°® 

Severing the two narrative dimensions and maintaining a pointed drama to 
that separation is achieved through the conceit of ‘informing’ the legate about 
the events which took place during his absence. This explanatory process aims 
to bring the horrendous reality of cannibalism before the court and specifically 
before the accused. The verb indico is used three times in such context. It not 
only specifically relates to the defendant, but it also serves the dual function 
of highlighting the change in deictic context of the speech and of relating the 
modes of narrative and description. So the emplotment of the anthropophagous 
fall of the community is introduced in section 4 through a call to set out the 
events in a simple order (simpliciter omnia indicentur), a performance that is nec- 
essary for the defendant, because of his absence (reo indicanda sunt, qui a malis 
publicis afuit), and for the public of the declamation, which needs the trial’s ar- 
guments to be contextualized.° With its semantic field extending to pointing 
something out, exhibiting something and making a public declaration, indico 


57 Tristis recordatio at Decl. 12.5 and Decl. 12.26. Adeo infirma est calamitatum memoria?, he 
asks as he goes on to remind his audiences of all they lived through, inviting them to picture it at 
Decl. 12.13. 

58 Section 7 opens with fu in anaphora governing a list of verbs including stertis, cognoscis, 
admetiris, exoptas, cut short by a return to the city with a curt nos per arentes effusi campos; 
the section also clearly conjures the panorama of the voyage with the tricolon oras litora portus- 
que. Over section 16 the speaker describes in greater detail the act of sailing (auras, flatibus, 
vela, venti, remis) with another tricolon in anaphora, this time of the dative tibi. 

59 See also necesse est reo indicare at Decl. 12.8. 
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captures the elision between the audience of the trial, whose memory is being 
nudged by the speaker, and the scholastic audience of the declamation. 

The substitution of narrative for description, also played on in the use of in- 
dico, is thematized in the speaker’s approach as he proclaims that the commun- 
ity’s ‘demise’ (ruina) is not ‘to be recounted’ (narranda) but ‘to be shown’ (osten- 
denda).°’ The move from narrating to exhibiting is further accomplished through 
two strategies: the alternation of tenses and voices that interweave different 
enunciative contexts, and emphasis on verbs of sight. Indeed, the use of pres- 
ents, imperatives and oratio directa is aimed at bringing that experience to life 
in the court, and firmly connecting past and present, almost to the point of con- 
fusion. Imperatives, for example, liberally used in the descriptive interlude of 
section 13 to recreate for the judges the reality of the famine, frequently situate 
the speaker in the past as he addresses the envoy during his journey. The speaker 
might begin with an invitation to look back at events in the past, like the repe- 
tition of audi in anaphora at 4, or respice at 7, or puta at 16; then he transitions to 
a request, like that of hurrying, festina twice repeated in both 7 and 16, which 
locates him in the past. Just like the speaker, the audience is transported back 
to that moment of expectation, and is made to experience it in the present 
(again, applica, effuge et al. at 23 and 26). 

More sophisticated yet is the use of presents, whose peculiarity has been al- 
ready pointed out by Stramaglia. The historic present revertitur in the first section 
is linked with the exclamation in the following section where the citizens, 
through the expression quod esurimus, are frozen in a continuous state of hun- 
ger. In the same vein, all subsequent descriptions capitalize on the use of the 
achronic or timeless present to bring to life that experiential encounter with fam- 
ine. Speaker, judges, legate and declamatory audience are re-located in the hic et 
nunc of description that is in the tragedy, which the prosecutor points out to his 
audience so that they can see it as it happens.°! 

Hearing the voice of the collectivity address the legate emphasizes the per- 
formative aspect of those presents and imperatives. Section 16 to 17 provides the 
most dramatic example of the “presentification” of time past, in its exploitation 
of verbal time culminating in addresses to the legate reported in oratio directa. 
The scene is set through use of presents as the prosecutor and the civitas imagine 
themselves either calling out to the legate, inviting him to hurry home or voicing 


60 Decl. 12.13 

61 Stramaglia (2002) 93 n. 8 defines the effect of ‘un’evidenza quasi iconica.’ Over section 13, 
the audience is asked ‘to look out’ (prospicite) over the fields and is told what it will see (vide- 
bitis) when they review the landscape of the cannibalized community. The present tense is used 
and abused throughout narrative-descriptive passages 
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out loud their hopes for his return and their reactions to the mirages of ships 
coming in. The scene is brought to life, and, in a real sense, re-performed at 
the contio as the prosecutor firstly describes scenes of death and devastation, 
as well as of prayer and invocation, through present-tense verbs (morimur, defi- 
cimus, navigant, iuramus, suscipimus, tendimus, feriamus). He punctuates the ex- 
pressions with imperatives summoning the legate to hurry home (festina, thrice 
repeated over section 16); when he moves to a tableau of the community on the 
shoreline watching out to sea in expectation of his arrival, the prosecutor not 
only continues to conjure the scene through presents, he also evokes the 
words spoken by the hopeful crowd. The three short speeches do more than cre- 
ate a dramatic sense of disillusionment, they situate the declamation in the 
scene that is being described, allowing the audience to hear the voices of the 
community. 

Finally, the phantasia of section 28 fulfils the logic discussed so far. The in- 
fernal image of the furies and of the city’s dead, which the prosecutor claims to 
see everywhere around him,“ introduce the complex and highly literarized vi- 
sion of the underworld. In a theatrical turn, these metaphorical images persecut- 
ing the speaker materialize, invading the contio as they emerge not from tombs 
or from a chasm in the earth, but from the population itself.“ This fearful assault 
is rendered even more vivid through the deictics illuc and ille, and the impera- 
tives which the speaker cries out in order to turn the mutilated souls against 
the defendant. The repetition of the verb video in both contexts blurs the boun- 
daries between sensory and conceptual vision, and so between the audience of 
the declamation and that of the trial. 

The final visualization also contributes to the broader challenge that the 
present interpretation makes to the narratological observation that the Twelfth 
Major Declamation is an example of a declamation whose plot is concluded.‘* 
The declamation does dwell on the past, on three occasions reviewing the can- 
nibalistic events that appear to be concluded, but it also emphasizes the com- 
munity in the present, not just as timelessly trapped in that brutal situation, 


62 Ultrices video furias et in quamcumque me partem converti, occurrunt umbrae meorum, 
Decl. 12.28. 

63 Laceros video manes et truncas partibus suis umbras. Quid hoc est? Non de sepulcris insur- 
gent, non aliquo terrarium haustu procedunt umbrae nostrorum; de populo exeunt. Illuc ite, illi tae- 
das intendite, illum anguibus petite et tam longae morae exigite rationem, Decl. 12.28. Stramaglia 
(2002) 201 n. 337 and 207 n. 349 divides the section into two phantasiai, the first transforming 
the space around the speaker into the underworld, while the second calls onto the stage the spi- 
rits of the dead. 

64 Tabacco (1989) 557. 
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but also drawing attention to the continuing effect of its ruin. The plot is still un- 
folding through the present performance, and the voices of the collectivity and 
the visions of the speaker confirm this. This is the first of three observations con- 
cluding this part of the argument. Second, continuity, the interweaving of tenses 
and temporalities which I suggested earlier are a key theme, returns in the form 
of a complex experimentation with narrative, looping past, present and future in 
a single interconnected fabric. Finally, manipulation of time in narrative, accord- 
ing to the analytic of Russian formalism, is a clear indicator of the self-conscious 
literarity of the piece.“ Besides temporality, repetition and the multiplication of- 
and interaction between-performance frames emphasize the meta-literary econ- 
omy of this text. Indeed, this is a work that reflects on its own production and 
performance as it self-consciously negotiates its fictional worlds-that of the con- 
tio and that of the famine-relating them to that of the theatricality of the per- 
formance itself-an element that is stressed in the peroratio. 

Furthermore, in the context of the present argument, Van Mal-Maeder’s ob- 
servations about tragic influence on this declamation, which in turn draw on 
Stramaglia’s commentary, are helpful.° The katabasis in 28 is a mini-lecture 
on the history of literature, where staples of Greco-Roman culture, from Homer 
to Virgil, alongside Seneca’s Thyestes and Phaedra, are referred to in every 
clause, conjuring from the fragments of literary culture a composite and ornate 
vision of the underworld.° As such, the peroratio constitutes the meta-poetical 
sphragis of the declaimer who thus re-asserts the primary, declamatory context 
of the speech. The Twelfth Major Declamation proclaims itself a literary perform- 
ance, miming a rhetorical performance, narrating tragic events. 


65 Pianezzola (1981) first saw the relevance of this literary-critical school, drawing on Toma- 
Sevskij and Propp on pp. 261 and 266 respectively. 

66 Van Mal Maeder (2004a) 192-196 looks at the whole declamation as an example of the in- 
fluence of tragedy on declamation, focusing specifically on Seneca’s Thyestes and Phaedra. The 
latter is particularly important in her discussion of Decl. 12.28. Cf. Van Mal-Maeder (2007), es- 
pecially 10-18 on tragedy. 

67 Stramaglia (2002) 201 n. 338 calls this phantasia ‘un lusus erudito,’ as he works through the 
references to Homer’s Odyssey, Virgil’s Aeneid, Ovid’s Amores, Heroides and Metamorphosis and 
Seneca’s Thyestes, Hercules Furens and Agamemnon on pages 201 to 207. For Van Mal-Maeder 
(2004a) 196, the point of these references is openly self-conscious, aimed as they are to ‘mettre 
en evidence la litt&rarit& de la d&clamation et de souligner sa parent& avec le genre tragique.’ For 
further studies on the relationship between literature and declamation cf. Morales (1996); Van 
Mal-Maeder (2003) and (2013); Breij (2009). 
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The Politics of Deferring 


A final aspect of temporality which explores and contests the link between the 
literary and the argumentative dimensions of the speech is the thematic focus on 
repetition. Indeed, repetition is the master-figure of this declamation. The inter- 
face between the three performance contexts discussed so far (declamation- 
trial-famine) as they frame the constant return to the ‘linear’ narrative passages 
re-telling the city’s story, as well as the descriptions of the state of the city in the 
present and the gestures towards the decimated jury-come-community, all con- 
tribute to the same effect of refitting the axis of telling to that of showing.“® The 
audience is, in other words, constantly shifted from narration to description, as 
the two modes are shaped into iterations of the same point: the plot of the civitas 
descending into cannibalism is performed as a story, but it is also inscribed in 
the faces of the jurors whom the prosecutor repeatedly portrays, and it is further 
constructed through the encoding of literary and mythological allusions to can- 
nibalistic feasts. The events of the declamation are either directly repeated or, 
through a perspectival variation, re-examined-repeated-from another angle. 

Analysis of repetition in narrative enjoys an important critical history, espe- 
cially in the works of Kawin (1972) and Brooks (1984), which may open up stim- 
ulating and fertile avenues of research in declamatory studies.‘ Kawin’s study, 
for example, examines repetition as an act that allows mastery over experience, 
as a figure that manipulates temporality, especially in negating time and creating 
a sense of timelessness, and, in the context of his discussion of Mircea Eliade’s 
work, repetition is the ‘great unifier,’ forging a sense of identity and nature for 
participants.’® 

Despite the relevance of relating repetition to cognitive control, timelessness 
and identity to our declamation, in which a return to the past is bound to an ef- 
fort to rationalize events, as well as to freeze the community in that temporal di- 
mension during the trial and to construct a shared identity out of that experi- 
ence, the present argument focuses on two aspects of repetition. First, the link 
between repetition and declamation underscores the oral dimension of the 


68 I borrow the terminology from Henry James’ (1957) 94 observations on the craft of novel 
writing. 

69 I repeat in print my debt of gratitude to John Henderson who showed me around repetition. 
70 Kawin (1972) on repetition as tool of control in Freudian psychoanalysis 9-31 (on which 
see also Brooks (1984) 96-109); repetition and time 34-70 and 108 -- 56; repetition and reli- 
gion 93-94. On the relationship between identity and narration see also Currie’s (2011?) 40 
postmodern reflections, in which the ‘manufacture of identity is not a single originary occur- 
rence but a process of repetition.’ 
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genre. Imber’s 2001 study of declamatory ‘conventions’ understands the repeti- 
tion of ‘themes’ and ‘action’ across the genre and within single speeches, as 
well as the existence of stock characters, as evidence of the genre’s orality, 
and thus the importance of analyzing the literary genre as a practice.’' The 
Twelfth Major Declamation is an outstanding example of repetition in declama- 
tory narrative, and, in its self-conscious complexity, it not only corroborates his 
analysis but also develops Imber’s intuition about the creative relationship be- 
tween pedagogy and repetition at Rome. The student speaker is not only engag- 
ing with the ideological process of coming up with the argument, exploring is- 
sues of conflicting social roles and studying motive, he is also assimilating 
and reflecting upon the central role of narrative in the creation and definition 
of identity at Rome.’? 

Second, the logic of repetition is connected to the theme of delay. The mo- 
mentary deferral of repetition, the triumph of the interval is the true focal point 
of this declamation from the very first paragraph. The plot turns on the cata- 
strophic consequences of delay: in the eyes of the prosecution, cannibalism 
was directly caused by the legate’s delay.’”? His lingering at sea, and especially 
the postponement of his homecoming in order to sell the grain for profit, inevi- 
tably turns the city against itself and drives it to feed on its dead.’* The fifth con- 
tradictio in the refutation, dealing with the defendant’s claim that he came back 
on the pre-established day (ad diem veni, Decl. 12.24 - 25), treats the core issue of 
the case as one of timing: was the legate, in other words, late in returning, or 
were the citizens impatient in their cannibalism?”° Significantly, this is expressed 
in the rhetorical question: ‘why did we not delay our hunger to the pre-establish- 
ed date’ (cur famem non ad constitutum distulimus)? The use of differo in this 
passage is crucial, as it consolidates the broader network of expressions that em- 
ploy this verb, linking the time of the histoire to that of the recit.”* We encounter 
the substantival form, dilatione, in section 1, pointing to the time of the trial, and 
to how the judiciary procedure delays punishment. In section 12, it is the defend- 


71 Imber (2001) 202-3. 

72 Imber (2001) 208-9. 

73 See the expression tardo commeatu in section 1. 

74 The legate’s mora is an omnipresent concern of the speaker, for which see Decl. 12.7, 12.15 
and 12.18, 12.24 and 12.28. 

75 In hac lance publica causa, iudices pendet: aut iste tarde fecit aut nos cito (“The public trial, 
judges, hangs in this balance: either he was late in coming back or we were quick to crumble’), 
Decl. 12.24. 

76 The verb appears six times, at Decl. 12.1, twice at Decl. 12.8, Decl. 12.12, Decl. 12.14 and 
Decl. 12.24. 
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ant’s rebuttal which will defer the verdict and the just punishment. The juridical 
delay is associated with the legate’s delay which precipitated the tragedy. Sec- 
tion 8 makes the connection explicit: the speaker remonstrates about the non- 
chalance of the envoy in prolonging his journey, suggesting that tibi tempus dif- 
ferre facile est (‘it is easy for you to waste time’). Yet the same verb is employed 
earlier on in the section with reference to postponing that part of the speech 
which involves a description of the mala publica (‘the public woes’). The verb dif- 
ferre is, in this case as later in 14, used to comment on the development-that is 
the time-of the speech itself. 

Such interaction between narrative and discursive time tallies with the wider 
interest in narrative control and argumentative order. This relation is isolated as 
a concern in the first section, where pain is alleviated through discursive dispo- 
sition, or in the third section where the speaker wonders whether the narrative 
arrangement (sermo), destabilized by emotion, will manage to shape the words 
into some order”’-an anxiety which is put to rest through the hortatory ordinem 
exponamus. The effort of the speaker in arranging the material of his prosecution 
reflects this thematic of order and timing which finds yet another important tas- 
sel, in the relationship between ius and the time of the trial. Somewhat paradoxi- 
cally-considering the prosecutor’s impatience-in section 11 the declaimer cham- 
pions the due process of law: everything must be carried out according to ius, the 
trial will be carried out scrupulously (scrupolose agantur) and in keeping with 
legitimus ordo. This is the condition for the punishment: ordo. Once again, we 
find a complex triangulation that interlinks various overlapping temporalities: 
the time of the trial, that of the crime and that of the speech itself. Further im- 
plications of this triangle are that it sets up a relationship between legality, polity 
and time (as the ability to wait and as resistance to and compliance with delay) 
upon which the declamatory audience is invited to reflect. 


Conclusion 


Through a close textual analysis, the Twelfth Major Declamation emerges as an 
important chapter in the intellectual history of cannibalism. For the declaimer 
and his audience, anthropophagy constitutes an anomalous practice that is 


77 Nec dicere universas semel possum nec gregatim erumpentes differe gemitus (levior est enim 
dolor, qui disponitur), Decl. 12.1. Etiamne publica mala narrabo et miseris nostris convicium fa- 
ciam? Exibunt verba, subsequetur sermo? Non alligabitur lingua?, Decl. 12.3. 
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‘good to think with,”® opening up a number of reflections not only on social, po- 
litical and economic issues, but also on the relationship between narrative and 
identity. In the conclusion, I will bring together the threads of the argument in 
order to position our declamation more clearly within the history of discourses 
on cannibalism, reflect on how it participates in and confirms the mythical di- 
mension of Roman thought, and finally offer some suggestions on how narrato- 
logical studies of single declamations might inform a better understanding of the 
pedagogical and aesthetic functions of the genre. 

From Achilles’ and Hecuba’s threats in the Iliad to Jean de Löry’s Tupis in his 
Histoire d’un voyage faict en la terre du Bresil, being associated with cannibalism 
places that individual or society in a nowhere place: neither man nor animal, 
neither wild nor socialized, not within time or outside 11.792 The profoundly para- 
doxical nature of this practice situates the anthropophagous beyond definition 
or location, making him into a tool for cultural reflection. This ambiguity inter- 
penetrates ‘Juvenal the Declaimer’s’ Fifteenth Satire, offering an interesting par- 
allel to our declamation and one that is chronologically, stylistically and cultur- 
ally germane.®° The protagonists of the satire, the Egyptian villagers, are 
characterized in such an incongruous manner that scholars have found the 
poem perplexing. In the opening verses, Juvenal uses their vegetarianism as 
an index of their perversion, a culinary custom that makes them stand apart 
from the civilized world and puts them on a plane with cannibals.°' However, 
the coda to the satire introduces Pythagoras as a civilizing figure, whose vegeta- 
rianism represents his piety and enlightenment in contrast to the brutal canni- 
balism of the narrative section. This double take on vegetarianism, this “appa- 
rent inconsistency,’ indicates, among other things, the contradictory discourses, 
divine and bestial, which characterizes treatments of cannibalism.°? The tension 
is relevant to our declamation in which the citizens behave as both beasts and 
law-abiding humans, instituting customs of cannibalism, preying on others as 
a fera never would, and belonging neither to the superi or the inferi, who 
come to claim the speaker in the phantasia of section 28. The declaimer develops 


78 The expression is borrowed from Detienne (1977) 136: “’anthropophagie est essentielle- 
ment, en Grece ancienne, “bonne ä penser.”” 

79 See Rawson (1984); Detienne (1977); Detienne and Vernant (1979); and De Certeau (1988). 
80 Susanna Morton Braund’s expression quoted in Gunderson (2003) 9. 

81 Juv. 15.9-11. 

82 Juv. 15.171-4. 

83 Plaza (2006) 319. On Juvenal 15 see also Powell (1979); McKim (1986); Tennant (1995); 
and Santorelli (2008). 
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this theme both spatially and temporally, dividing the declamation between a 
timeless present and the historicity of its crime. 

Within this open time frame and within the fictional world of the civitas, the 
cannibalistic fantasy of the Twelfth Major Declamation shapes a different yet 
complementary form of mythological thinking. Beard and Gunderson have of- 
fered readings of declamation which emphasize its mythic qualities, focusing es- 
pecially on notions of authority, identity and society: because of the indetermin- 
ateness of its protagonists, the repetitive nature of its performance and the 
fictionality of its legal system, Beard suggests that this practice delivers ‘a 
mytho-fictional framework’ within which the Roman elite challenged and ex- 
plored social issues.®* Against the backdrop of structuralist analyses of cannibal- 
ism as a culinary practice, the present argument has shown that a close study of 
declamations as texts informs a similar conclusion. The world of the Twelfth 
Major Declamation shares the same polarized coordinates as structuralist 
myth, between beast and god, between civilized and uncivilized, between prim- 
itivism and progress, and it thus lays the foundation for reflections of a social, 
political and cultural kind. 

Finally, I hope that this analysis has gone some way towards responding to 
Lentano’s call for further narratological studies of declamation, and, if nothing 
else, will vindicate such close reading of this declamatory collection.° Indeed, 
what emerges as a fascinating feature of the pedagogical exercise, or even of 
this piece as an exercise in adult ideologization,®® is the intersection of ethics 
and aesthetics. The connection intuited by many on the macrocosmic scale be- 
tween declaiming and using reason to control social, political and economic sit- 
uations, or to negotiate questions of cultural and civic identity, is there on the 
microcosmic level, at the level of the enonce. The speaker and, we imagine, 
his audience learn the connection between the shape of discourse and issues 
of causality, the politics of identification, of behavior, of narrative control, and 
its coincidence with the well-drummed rhythms of custom and law. 


84 Beard (1993) 60; and Gunderson (2003). 

85 Lentano (1999) 621. 

86 See Hömke (2007) and Breij (2009) on declamation as entertainment versus declamation as 
school exercise. 


Gernot Krapinger (Zentrum Antike, Karl-Franzens-Universität 
Graz) 


The Stepmother, the Foisted Poison and 
the Changed Will. Some preliminaries for 
pseudo-Quintilian, Decl. Mai. 2 and 
pseudo-Libanius, Decl. 49* 


According to a comprehensive and subtle study by Watson, the stepmother of the 
Roman declamation differs in three fundamental aspects from that of Greek 
myth: in the declamation corpora she lacks individuality, she is anonymous 
and a typical representative of higher Roman society. In her choice of weapons, 
she is little ingenuous and most often uses poison to rid herself of a stepchild. In 
most cases, the stepmother is not in love with, nor desired by, her stepsons! but 
rather has an eye on their inheritance.? 

Let us start with pseudo-Quintilian’s Declamatio minor 327, a text, which in 
fact resists classification: at a first glance, the stepmother shows herself benevo- 
lent towards her stepchildren.? She does so, however, by not wanting to be a 
stepmother in the first place: as the second wife to a father of three sons from 
a previous marriage, she administers poison to herself in order to become infer- 
tile. In this way, she intends to prevent herself from falling prey to the temptation 
of favoring any future biological child of hers over her stepsons. She is conse- 
quently disowned by her husband, which she considers unjust and fights against 
both rhetorically and legally. 

In this short passage, the stepmother portrays her offense as a favor done to 
her husband and his children, and thus eventually as an act committed for the 


* Krapinger/Stramaglia (2015), acommentary on Decl. 2, went to press after the present volume 
had been completed. 

1 The rhetorical stepmother of the Roman declamation is hardly ever interested in extra-marital 
liaisons. She is suspected of entertaining such a liaison, for instance, in Sen. Con. 7.5 and in the 
case examples reported by Quintilian (4.2.98; 9.2.42); she desires the stepson in Calp. Decl. 22; 
other than in Greek literature or the fabula togata, stepdaughters are hardly mentioned; cf. Wat- 
son (1995) 147, n. 53: “In the Roman literary/rhetorical stereotype the stepchild is always 
male”. See also Pingoud/Rolle’s contribution in this volume. 

2 An amorous background is found merely in Quint. 9.2.42 (= Sen. Con. Fr. 1 Müller), Calp. 
Decl. 22, and Sen. Con. 6.7. 

3 Schnizlein (2012) 102 and Watson (1995) 94 argue that the stepmother is portrayed in a pos- 
itive way here. This is not fully accurate, or at least only if seen from a present perspective. 
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sake of marital peace. In her view, the four men into whose household she had 
moved were thus spared a “patchwork family”.* As her attorney eloquently 
brings into the attack in 83, she wishes to remain childless in order to make 
sure that she will never turn into a real stepmother: 


Sed <hoc> unum sane sit grave, sit scelestum (et hercule credibile erit in ea quae tres privignos 
habuit): expecto ex his aliquid novercalibus factis. Venenum paravit, insidiata es liberis tuis, vel, 
quod levissimum est, expugnare animum tuum voluit? Nihil horum. Novum et inauditum antea 
crimen: noverca nimium dicitur amare privignos. 


But this one charge, let it be grave, let it be criminal (and upon my word that will be be- 
lievable in awoman who had three stepsons): I expect one of those stepmotherly acts. Did 
she prepare poison, did she plot against your children, or, what is the least of them, did she 
try to turn your mind against them? None of these. The charge is novel, never before heard 
of: a stepmother is said to love her stepsons too much.’ 


Confronting the opposing party with the seemingly modern question of tu porro 
in uxore nihil aliud expectas quam fecunditatem? (Moreover, do you think of noth- 
ing in a wife except fecundity? 84), the declamation distances itself from any cli- 
ches otherwise characteristic of its genre, as we go on to read: Voluit (sc. uxor re- 
pudiata) effugere fabulas novercarum (She wanted to escape the stories about 
stepmothers, 85), and further: Quid si fecit hoc non modo novercae sed etiam uxo- 
ris optimae animo? (What if she did it not only in the spirit of an excellent step- 
mother but of an excellent wife? 86). The eloquent advocate of the female per- 
spective shoots with a broadside at the husband, who has no more use for a 
wife unwilling to give birth: Neque maritus quidem eius aetatis est ut concupis- 
cere novos liberos possit (My husband is not of an age that he can form a desire 
for new children, 86).° 

In the second Declamatio maior, the Caecus in limine, the stepmother is por- 
trayed in a more conventional manner. Here, the dramatis personae are part ofa 
Roman patchwork family. In the following, we shall focus on this speech. 


[Quint.] Decl. 2 (Caecus in limine) thema: Ex incendio domus adulescens patrem extulit. Dum 
matrem repetüt, et ipsam et oculos amisit. Induxit illi pater novercam. Quae accessit quodam 
tempore ad maritum, dixit parari illi venenum, quod iuvenis in sinu haberet, et sibi promissam 
dimidiam partem bonorum, si illud marito porrexisset. Intravit ad caecum pater interrogavitque 
an haec vera essent; ille negavit. Exquisivit et invenit in sinu venenum, interrogavit cui parasset; 


4 On the term, see Schnizlein (2012) 9-10 et passim. 

5 Translation are generally taken with minor alterations from Shackleton Bailey ((2006) 123 - 
125). 

6 On the famous expression liberorum quaerundorum causa uxorem ducere see Kaser (1971) 73 
n. 8, along with documentary evidence. 
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ille tacuit. Recessit pater et mutato testamento novercam fecit heredem. Eadem nocte strepitus 
in domo fuit: intravit familia in cubiculum domini, invenit ipsum occisum et novercam iuxta 
cadaver dormienti similem, caecum in limine cubiculi sui stantem, gladium eius sub pulvino 
cruentatum. Accusant se invicem caecus et noverca. 


The Case of the Blind Man Found at his Bedroom Door: A young man rescued his father 
from a fire in their house. When he returned for his mother, he was unsuccessful in locating 
her and lost his eyesight. His father remarried. One day, the new stepmother approached 
her husband and informed him that his son was planning to poison him. She said that 
the young man kept the poison concealed in his pocket and had promised her a half 
share of the estate if she administered the poison to her husband. The father entered the 
blind son’s room and asked whether these charges were true, which the son denied. 
When he made a search and discovered the poison in his son‘s pocket, he asked for 
whom it was intended. His son gave no reply. The father left and changed his will to the 
effect of appointing the boy’s stepmother as his heiress. That same night, there was a dis- 
turbance in the house. When the servants entered their master’s bedroom, they found him 
murdered and his new wife lying next to him, apparently asleep. They also discovered the 
blind son standing at the door to his own bedroom and his bloody sword under a pillow. 
The blind son and his stepmother accused each other of the murder.” 


The facts of our speech are closely related to those found in Paries Palmatus, the 
first Declamatio maior by pseudo-Quintilian. The argumentum, supplemented by 
Lorenzo Valla, reads as follows: 


[Ouint.] Decl. 1 (Paries palmatus) thema: <Quidam, cui erat filius caecus et quem heredem 
instituerat, induxit illi novercam. Iuvenem in secreta domus parte seposuit. Noctu, dum in 
cubiculo cum uxore iaceret, occisus est inventusque postero die habens gladium fili defixum in 
vulnere, pariete ab ipsius ad filii cubiculum vestigiis palmae cruentato. Accusant se invicem 
caecus et noverca.> 


The Case of the Bloody Palm Prints on the Wall: A certain man had a blind son, whom he 
had designated as his heir. The man brought a stepmother into the household and relegated 
his son to a secluded part of the home. One night, while lying in his bedroom with his wife, 
the man was murdered. He was discovered the next day with his son’s sword buried in the 
wound and the wall joining their bedrooms smeared with bloody palm prints. The blind son 
and the stepmother accused each other of the crime.® 


Scene of action and cast are identical, the topic we are dealing with is patricide 
and both declamations employ the form of antikategoria.? In both cases, the son 


7 Translated by Sussman (1987) 13. 

8 Text by Stramaglia (2008b) 198; see also 218 ἢ. 1, translation by Sussman (1987) 1. 

9 In addition to the manuals on ävtıkarnyopla/mutua accusatio, for more detail see Calboli 
Montefusco (1984), 65ff.; Dingel (1988) 70-77; Pirovano (2006) 60-68 and Lentano 
(2011b) 144-148. 
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is blind and the designated heir to his father, facts, which are significant for the 
dynamics of the action. In both speeches, he is charged with patricide, and clues 
that are all-too clear lead to him: in the first speech, the prosecution is based on 
the weapon and the traces of blood on the wall. In the second, it is grounded on 
the weapon and the previously discovered poison. What distinguishes the Caecus 
from the Paries Palmatus is its more detailed characterization of the blind son. 
While his counterpart is merely relegated to a distant part of his father‘s 
house, the son in the Caecus is outlined more clearly by saving his father 
from the fire and his disinheritance serves as a stronger motive for patricide.!° 

Poison, being a characteristically female weapon, is typically chosen by 
stepmothers as their instrument in crime. It is administered to the stepson in 
the Controversiae handed down to us by Seneca the Elder, in the Minores and 
in declamations of Calpurnius Flaccus. In our speech, poison is used to lay a 
wrong track: it is foisted on the blind son in order to charge him with patricide 
and eliminate the suspect as a rival heir. In addition to the poison discovered in 
his pocket, the blood-smeared sword found under his pillow seriously incrimi- 
nates the blind son. The latter corpus delicti calls to our mind a stepmother 
from the myth: the motive of falsa accusatio has always been closely related 
to the character of the stepmother. In the case of Hippodamia, for instance, it 
is not revenge but anxiety for inheritance that causes her to commit an intrigue. 
For fear that he might at some point diminish or snatch away her own children’s 
inheritance, Hippodamia hated her stepson Chrysippus so much that she incited 
Atreus und Thyestes to murder him. In order to avoid Pelops’ revenge, she then 
killed herself. In his History of the Pelopides (FHG IV, 402 Müller), Dositheus 
maintains that Hippodamia herself committed the murder as both Atreus and 


10 Cf£. Ritter (1881) 92-95, who claims that Decl. 2 may possibly be a correction of Decl. 1; on 
p. 183, he withdraws the assumption he expressed on p. 93 that both speeches may stem from 
one and the same author, who may have intended to present to his students two different treat- 
ments of the same topic. Ritter’s change of view is obviously motivated by insights gained from 
the Caecus on the character of its unknown author: “Is it plausible to think that one and the 
same person would treat the very same subject twice? It definitely is. Quintilian recommends 
this as an exercise (10.5.9). Yet, is it plausible in this case? How does the author of Declamation 
II relate to Declamation I? He corrects the mistakes of the latter, actually recognizing them as 
mistakes. If he himself had composed this speech at an earlier point of time, it is quite likely 
that he did not consider the first edition successful and thus may have later repressed and re- 
placed it by another version. This is highly probable with a man such as the author of Declama- 
tion II: this vain person would definitely not have wished to openly correct himself. Rather, he 
would have greatly enjoyed improving the work of others. It is highly improbable that the au- 
thors were identical. What would speak for their common identity? Yet again, nothing but the 
doubtful manuscript authority.” 
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Thyestes refused to assist. For her crime, she used a sword belonging to Laius, 
who was staying at their house. She left the weapon stuck in her stepson’'s 
body in order to direct suspicion towards Laius, but the deadly-wounded Chrys- 
ippus still managed to unveil the truth, as a result of which Hippodamia was 
banned by Pelops:"! 


Ταντάλου καὶ Ebpvaväoong γήμας Ἱπποδάμειαν ἔσχεν Ἀτρέα Kal Θυέστην ἐκ δὲ Δαναΐδος 
νύμφης Χρύσιππον, ὃν πλέον τῶν γνησίων ἔστερξε. Λάιος δ᾽ ὁ Θηβαῖος ἐπιθυμήσας ἥρπα- 
σεν αὐτόν. καὶ συλληφθεὶς ὑπὸ Θυέστου καὶ Ἀτρέως ἐλέους ἔτυχε παρὰ Πέλοπος διὰ τὸν 
ἔρωτα. Ἱπποδάμεια δ᾽ ἀνέπειθεν Ἀτρέα καὶ Θυέστην ἀναιρεῖν αὐτόν, εἰδυῖα ἔσεσθαι ἔφεδρον 
βασιλείας. τῶν δ᾽ ἀρνησαμένων αὐτὴ τῷ μύσει τὰς χεῖρας ἔχρισε. νυκτὸς γὰρ βαθείας κοι- 
μωμένου Λαΐου τὸ ξίφος ἑλκύσασα καὶ τρώσασα τὸν Χρύσιππον ἐγκαταπήγνυσι τὸ ξίφος. 
ὑπονοηθεὶς δ᾽ ὁ Λάιος διὰ τὸ ξίφος ῥύεται ὑπὸ ἡμιθνῆτος τοῦ Χρυσίππου τὴν ἀλήθειαν 
ὁμολογήσαντος: ὁ δὲ θάψας τὴν Ἱπποδάμειαν ἐξώρισεν ὡς Δοσίθεος ἐν Πελοπίδαις (Plut. 
Par. min. 33 A, 313 D-E, FHG IV 402). 


Pelops, the son of Tantalus and Euryanassa, married Hippodamia and begat Atreus and 
Thyestes; but by the nymph Danais he had Chrysippus, whom he loved more than his le- 
gitimate sons. But Laius the Theban conceived a desire for him and carried him off; and, 
although he was arrested by Thyestes and Atreus, he obtained mercy from Pelops because 
of his love. But Hippodamia tried to persuade Atreus and Thyestes to do away with Chrysip- 
pus, since she knew that he would be a contestant for the kingship; but when they refused, 
she stained her hands with the pollution. For at dead of night, when Laius was asleep, she 
drew his sword, wounded Chrysippus, and fixed the sword in his body. Laius was suspected 
because of the sword, but was saved by Chrysippus who, though half-dead, acknowledged 
the truth. Pelops buried Chrysippus and banished Hippodamia. (Dositheus in his Descend- 
ants of Pelops) Text and translation by Babbitt (1972) 303-305. 


Slander of the rival heir also plays a fundamental role in Seneca the Elder’s Con- 
troversiae, in Calpurnius Flaccus and the Minores. 

Seneca’s Controversia 7.5 describes a criminal case similar to the argumenta 
of the first two of Quintilian’s Maiores. Here, a wrong track is laid in a similarly 
conspicuous manner: a man had lost his wife, by whom he had a son. He remar- 
ried and raised a son by his second wife. The man had a good-looking adminis- 
trator staying at his house. The stepmother and the stepson quarreled frequently, 
and he ordered his son to move out. The son then rented a house next door. 
There was a rumor of adultery between the administrator and the mother. One 
day later, the father was found killed in his bedroom, his wife injured and the 
wall dug through. The relatives decided to ask the five year-old son, who had 
slept in the same room, whether he recognized the assassin and the boy identi- 


11 The Romans might have been familiar with the matter from Accius’ drama Chrysippus (Bal- 
darelli [2004] 86-88). 
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fied the administrator by pointing at him. The (elder) son accused the adminis- 
trator of murder, while the administrator accused the son of patricide. 

Normative texts, which naturally deal with unpopular phenomena of social 
life, demonstrate that the falsa accusatio that is frequently found in declama- 
tions on inheritance disputes is actually quite realistic. Modestinus, a jurist 
from the 3rd century A.D., describes the following case: a man declares in his 
will that he intends to leave three fourths of his estate to his sister, while the 
rest is to go to his wife and father-in-law. Yet the will becomes invalid by the 
birth of a son. Born after the will was written, the son dies early and the 
widow inherits everything. As a consequence, the sister of the deceased accuses 
her sister-in-Jaw of having poisoned her husband: 


Lucius Titius fecit heredes sororem suam ex dodrante, uxorem Maeviam et socerum ex reliquis 
portionibus: eius testamentum postumo nato ruptum est, qui postumus brevi et ipse decessit, 
atque ita omnis hereditas ad matrem postumi devoluta est. Soror testatoris Maeviam venefici in 
Lucium Titium accusavit: cum non optinuisset, provocavit: interea decessit rea: nihilo minus 
tamen apostoli redditi sunt. Quaero, an putes extincta rea cognitionem appellationis indu- 
cendam propter hereditatem quaesitam. Modestinus respondit morte reae crimine extincto 
persecutionem eorum, quae scelere adquisita probari possunt, fisco competere posse. 
(Dig. 49.14.9 [Modestinus libro 17 responsorum]) 


Lucius Titius made his sister heir to three quarters of his estate, [and] his wife Maevia and 
his father-in-law to the remaining shares; his will was voided by the birth of a posthumous 
child, which itself shortly died, and thus the entire inheritance devolved on the mother of 
the posthumous child. The testator’s sister accused Maevia of poisoning Lucius Titius; 
when she had lost her action, she appealed. Meantime the woman charged died, but, none- 
theless, letters of report were issued. Do you think that with [Maevia’s] death, cognizance of 
the appeal should be sanctioned because of the inheritance being sought? Modestinus gave 
the opinion that while, with the death of the woman accused, the [criminal] charge was ex- 
tinguished, it was competent for the imperial treasury to pursue that property which could 
be proved to have been obtained by wrongdoing.'? 


In Dig. 48.1.14 a father has unjustly accused the slaves of his son-in-law-and thus 
also the latter himself-of having poisoned his daughter. The prosecutor would 
now be expected to take responsibility for his malicious calumnia (malicious 
charge). In this case, however, Papinianus makes an exception: the ties between 
father and daughter are said to be so close that the father cannot be sued for ca- 
lumnia if his intention had been to avenge his daugshter’s death.” 


12 Text and translation by Mommsen/Krueger/Watson (1985). 

13 Papinianus 16 resp.: Generi servis a socero veneficii accusatis praeses provinciae patrem ca- 
lumniam intulisse pronuntiaverat. Inter infames patrem defunctae non habendum respondi, quo- 
niam et si publicum iudicium inter liberos de morte filiae constitisset, citra periculum pater vindi- 
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Legal sources from Imperial times record several cases of poisoning within 
the family. The motive is inheritance achieved through the act of murder. For in- 
stance, in the case of a woman who suspected that her brother has been poi- 
soned, Diocletian decrees that in order for her to obtain her inheritance, she 
is obliged to have the murder punished at court: 


Imperatores Diocletianus, Maximianus. Cum fratrem tuum veneno peremptum esse adseveras, 
ut effectus successionis eius tibi non auferatur, mortem eius ulcisci te necesse est. Licet enim 
hereditatem eorum, qui clandestinis insidiis perimuntur, hi qui iure vocantur adire non vetantur, 
tamen, si interitum non fuerint ulti, successionem obtinere non possunt. (Cod. Iust. 6.35.9) 


As you allege that your brother was killed by poison, it is necessary for you to avenge his 
death to prevent your being deprived of your right to his estate; for although those who are 
heirs at law are not forbidden to enter on the estates of persons who have lost their lives 
through treachery, still, if they should not avenge their death, they cannot obtain their es- 
tates.'* 


In our speech, the father eventually changes his will. We do not know whether 
this happens because he believes the stepmother or rather means to calm her 
down and get his son out of the line of fire. In any case, by changing his last 
will he carries out a legal action, which at the time, other than today, was a pub- 
lic one: in Roman times, matters of inheritance and last will were not dealt with 
discretely. Rather, it was common to brag about benefits gained from an inher- 
itance, and people openly displayed their joy about having been designated as 
heirs. In Petronius’ Satyricon, Trimalchio has his testament read in public. 
Thus, not his openness, but rather the circumstances of the Cena and its dubious 
group of participants (Petr. 71.1ff.) are exceptional in a Roman context. To pro- 
claim one’s last will during one’s lifetime is common practice" and the publicity 
of the testament is secured by the legal system; cf. Dig. 29.3.1pr.: 


Gaius 17 ad ed. provinc.: Omnibus, quicumque desiderant tabulas testamenti inspicere vel 
etiam describere, inspiciendi describendique potestatem facturum se praetor pollicetur: quod 
vel suo vel alieno nomine desideranti tribuere eum manifestum est. 


caretur (The provincial governor had pronounced sentence for calumny on a father after certain 
slaves on his son-in-law had been accused by the father-in-law of poisoning [his daughter]. I 
gave the opinion that the father of the dead woman was not to be reckoned as infamous, 
since, even if criminal proceedings hat been mounted between free persons over the death of 
the daughter, the father might make an accusation without risk. Text and translation by Momm- 
sen/Krueger/Watson [1985]). 

14 Translation by Scott (1932). 

15 Cic. Mil. 18; 48; Hor. S. 2.5.51ff.; Gaius Inst. 2.108; for a detailed comparison, see Paulus 
(1992) and Paulus (1994). 
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The Praetor promises to provide the means of inspecting and copying a will to anyone ask- 
ing to inspect or copy it; and he obviously grants this service to anyone asking for it either 
in his own or another’s name.'° 


The typical testator is male and wealthy. He writes down his will at a young age 
without consulting a professional lawyer. Demographic investigations show that 
Roman husbands tended to be about 10 years older than their wives.'” Due to 
this age difference, the Roman husband used to issue last will decrees in case 
his widow should remarry. Along with their children, wives are often appointed 
as joint heirs or bestowed with a legacy. Obviously, women could also be sole 
heiresses.'? 

The subject of our case makes us consider the personal legal status of the 
stepmother. Let us take as our example a woman from the early Empire whose 
husband has been murdered. She had been married to him not in the already 
antiquated form of a manus-marriage, but had been manus-free. She is still 
part of her family of origin and thus remains under her father’s patria potestas. 
In case the woman had already been sui iuris before getting married, she kept 
this status in her manus-free marriage. A marriage of that kind had no influence 
on her legal financial situation, granting her no right of inheritance with respect 
to her husband. 

Whereas the ius civile does not mention her in the intestate succession, the 
ius praetorium entitles spouses to bonorum possessio" after all other relatives.?® 


16 Text and translation by Mommsen/Krueger/Watson (1985). 

17 Champlin (1991) 70-72; Schnizlein (2012) 120-134 offers comprehensive demographic 
reflections on patchwork families in times of the Empire and late Antiquity; Lucarelli (2007), 
37-47 provides a critical overview on Roman family research. 

18 Champlin (1991) 122; cf. Humbert (1972). 

19 This refers to the property share of an estate assigned by the Praetor, see Manthe (1997) 746. 
20 If, however, the stepmother had been related to the deceased by a manus-marriage, she 
would have left her paternal family unit and would be legally subordinate to her husband; if 
she had been sui iuris before her marriage, she would have lost this status by entering into 
the manus-marriage. As to her intestacy rights, she would benefit from the manus-marriage, 
in which she would be treated as equal to a daughter. Cf. Gade (2001) 23 -- 26; still fundamental: 
Garrido (1958) passim; according to the Lex Voconia (169 B. C.), testators of the first census 
class are not allowed to appoint women as heiresses; at the time our declamation was com- 
posed, however, this regulation was likely no longer observed: see Manthe 1999; on the academ- 
ically disputed aftereffects of this Lex as well as on a possible limitation of female intestacy 
rights, see Manthe (1994) 532-533 and Hähnchen (2012); Langer’s observation that ([2006] 
129-130) the Latin declamations discussed all fall within the limits of Roman intestacy law 
but are reflecting “early republican legal practice” (p. 129) rather than contemporaneous 
legal practice is of importance here; as a result the declaimers do not observe intestacy accord- 
ing to the ius honorarium, which had actually prevailed since the first century AD. 
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Obviously, the stepmother would prove herself unworthy of inheritance if 
found guilty of having murdered the testator. Here, the murder is not the only 
cause of indignation. Rather, there are several further significant offences com- 
mitted against the testator, such as the fact that the heir has failed to press charg- 
es against the murderer; cf. Dig. 34.9.3 (Marcianus 5 reg.) 


Indignum esse divus Pius illum decrevit, ut et Marcellus libro duodecimo digestorum refert, qui 
manifestissime comprobatus est id egisse, ut per neglegentiam et culpam suam mulier, a qua 
heres institutus erat, moreretur. 2 


As Marcellus reports in the twelfth book of his Digest, the deified Pius decreed a man to be 
unfit if he is clearly proven to have negligently and culpably caused the death of a woman 
by whom he had been appointed heir.” 


The state of matters in the Caecus allows us to raise the question of whether the 
blind son could have fought against being disinherited by his father. After all, 
there is reason to assume that the poison was foisted on him by the stepmother. 
With the querela inofficiosi testamenti, Roman jurisprudence has made provi- 
sions for this type of case: if a member of the group of people who without 
the will would have been entitled to civil or Pretorian intestate succession?? 
should end up effectively disinherited or bequeathed with less than a fourth 
of his legal share, and had he not received this fourth as a legacy or gift in 
case of death, then he could use the querela as a way of taking legal action 
against the heir and have the will repealed before the centumviri, or sue by 
way οἱ ἃ cognitio extra ordinem. The querela inofficiosi testamenti was successful 
if the testator’s decision was not justified by special reasons. Where no such rea- 
sons”* were found, it was assumed that the testator had not been of sound mind 
when drawing up his will (color insaniae) and the testament was nullified as a 
whole. In this case, the prosecuting party received not only one fourth but the 
entire intestate share;?° cf. Dig. 5.2.3: 


21 The murderous son would of course also be unworthy of inheritance. See Seidel (1955) 66 - 
68 and Müller-Eiselt (1982) 251-254 on the question of whether there was no need to declare 
unworthiness of inheritance in cases of intentional homicide, where the estate of the convict was 
automatically confiscated; on Roman unworthiness of inheritance in general, see Nardi (1937) 
and-succinctly-Zimmermann (2009) 1469-1476. 

22 Text and translation by Mommsen/Krueger/Watson (1985). 

23 As the testator’s son, the Caecus of our speech of course belongs to this category. 

24 It was verified whether such reasons existed for each individual case; there exists no cata- 
logue listing these reasons: see Kaser (1971) 593, n. 18. 

25 The first noted case is V. Max. 7.7.2 (52 BC); see Wesener (1963) 857-866; Kaser (1971) 
709-713; Di Lella (1972); Kaser/Hackl (1996) 458. 
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Inofficiosum testamentum dicere hoc est allegare, quare exheredari vel praeteriri non debuerit: 
quod plerumque accidit, cum falso parentes instimulati liberos suos vel exheredant vel prae- 
tereunt.”® 


To say that a will is undutiful is to argue that one should not have been disinherited or 
passed over. This generally happens when parents disinherit or pass over their children be- 
cause of a misunderstanding.?” 


In this respect, it was essential to prove oneself “innocent and thus unrighteous- 
ly passed over or excluded by disinheritance” (Dig. 5.2.5): 


Huius autem verbi, de inofficioso vis illa, ut dixi est docere immerentem se et ideo indigne 
praeteritum vel etiam exheredatione summotum: resque illo colore defenditur apud iudicem, ut 
videatur ille quasi non sanae mentis fuisse, cum testamentum inique ordinaret. 


The force of the expression “undutiful” is, as I have said, to indicate that one has been un- 
deservedly and therefore wrongly passed over or even excluded by disinherison, and this 
position is maintained before the judge by arguing that the testator appears, in a way, to 
have been of unsound mind when he drew up an inequitable will.”® 


The blind son could have fought against being disinherited by proving that his 
stepmother had made unfounded insinuations in order to manipulate his father 
into excluding him. 

By thematizing the suspicion that the unlucky blind man was disinherited on 
account of an intrigue by his stepmother, our declamatio evidently addresses a 
quite realistic topic. This is supported not only by the legal literature mentioned 
before. In fact, the locus classicus from the “belles-lettres” is a letter by Pliny 
the Younger to his friend Voconius Romanus, probably dating from the year 107 
(Ep. 6.33). Here, the initial condition for the nullification of the will before the Cen- 
tumviral Court documented by Pliny is not unlike the one described in our decla- 
mation, where it concerns the disinheritance of a biological child from a first mar- 
riage in favor of the stepmother. In Pliny, it is a daughter: exheredata ab 
octogenario patre intra undecim dies, quam illi |sc. filiae] novercam amore captus 
induxerat (disinherited by her eighty-year-old father ten days after he had fallen 
in love and brought home a stepmother for his daughter). In his characteristically 
autocratic manner, the Roman epistolographer and lawyer Pliny describes how, by 
way of a most thrilling plea, he saved Attia Viriola, a well-esteemed Praetorian 
wife, from being disinherited by her eighty year-old father.?? 


26 Dig. 5.2.3 is applicable to the facts of our declamation. 

27 Text and translation by Mommsen/Krueger/Watson (1985). 

28 Text and translation by Mommsen/Krueger/Watson (1985). 
29 See also Tellegen (1982) passim; Shelton (2013) 231-234. 
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Neither from the letter nor from our declamation do we learn whether Attia 
had already been emancipated by her father. If she had not, she would have 
been one of his sui heredes and, according to the ius civile, would have had to 
have been disinherited as a daughter inter ceteros. Yet, even if she had already 
been released from the patria potestas, she would have had to have been formal- 
ly disinherited so as not to have been entitled to the bonorum possessio contra 
tabulas.?° What makes this case special, however, is not the disinheritance as 
such but two attendant circumstances of the measure: there is the infatuation 
of the eighty year-old along with the fact that the daughter is disowned only a 
few days after her father’s marriage. We assume that Pliny had based his speech, 
which he himself considers to be a masterpiece,?' on the color insaniae. While 
stressing the brilliance of his rhetorical performance, he is especially interested 
in conveying to his friend the general sympathy displayed by the public and by 
groups of people personally affected by the case, such as fathers, daughters and 
stepmothers: cf. 883-4: 


Sedebant centum et octoginta iudices-tot enim quattuor consilüs colliguntur-, ingens utrimque 
advocatio et numerosa subsellia, praeterea densa circumstantium corona latissimum iudicium 
multiplici circulo ambibat. Ad hoc stipatum tribunal, atque etiam ex superiore basilicae parte 
qua feminae qua viri et audiendi (quod difficile) et (quod facile) visendi studio imminebant. 
Magna exspectatio patrum, magna filiarum, magna etiam novercarum. 


One hundred and eighty judges were sitting there, the total of the four panels acting togeth- 
er; both parties were fully represented and had a large number of seats filled with their sup- 
porters, and a close-packed ring of onlookers, several rows deep, lined the wall of the 
courtroom. The bench was also crowded, and even the galleries were full of men and 
women leaning over in their eagerness to see and also to hear, though hearing was rather 
more difficult. Fathers, daughters and stepmothers all anxiously awaited the verdict. 


Emphasizing his own oratory performance, Pliny underlines the uniqueness of 
this case (82: Est haec [sc. oratio] pro Attia Viriola, et dignitate personae et exempli 
raritate et iudicii magnitudine insignis |It was delivered on behalf of Attia Viriola, 
and its interest lies not only in the position of the person concerned but also in 


30 See Kaser (1971) 707. 

31 C£. 81 and in particular $10f.: Dedimus vela indignationi, dedimus irae, dedimus dolori et in 
amplissima causa, quasi magno mari, pluribus ventis sumus vecti. [11] in summa solent quidam ex 
contubernalibus nostris existimare hanc orationem [iterum dicam] ut inter meas ὑπὲρ 
Κτησιφῶντος esse (I gave full play to my feelings of wrath and indignation, and steered my 
course on the open sea through this vastly important case with the wind full in my favour. In 
fact -- for the second time - some of my friends think that in comparison with my other 
speeches, this one is my De Corona). 
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the rarity of this type of case and the size of the court which heard it]).”” Moritz 
Schnizlein ([2012] 94f.), however, reads the letter as a description of an every- 
day court case. Schnizlein interprets it in an entirely different way in order to 
support his thesis, which he formulates on page 93: “Without further dealing 
with the circumstances of such a case of legal action [in the words of the author: 
of challenging a testament in breach with one’s duty] ..., it must be clearly stated 
that, apart from large-scale murder by poisoning, patchwork families tended to 
serve as hotbeds of criminal energy.” I must agree, as not only Schnizlein ([2012] 
79-102) himself but also Watson ([1995] 176-206) are able to provide ample 
proof for this argument.” Along with the historical sources, legal literature docu- 
ments a great number of legal measures against inheritance crimes within the 
family, specifically demonstrating the fact that a case constellation like the 
one found in the Caecus was part of everyday Roman court life. 

The second Declamatio maior is the only one of which we also possess a 
Greek equivalent. As illustrated by the argumentum, the pseudo-Libanian?* De- 
clamatio 49 in the edition by Foerster (1913) is largely identical with the Caecus: 


Διέσωσέ τις ἐμπρησμοῦ γενομένου τὸν ἑαυτοῦ πατέρα. πειρώμενος σώζειν καὶ τὴν μητέρα 
καὶ τοῦ σῶσαι διήμαρτε καὶ τοὺς ὀφθαλμοὺς προσαπώλεσεν. ἐπεισήγαγεν αὐτῷ μητρυιὰν ὁ 
πατήρ. αὕτη δεδεμένον φάρμακον ἐν τοῖς ἱματίοις τοῦ παιδὸς ἔδειξε τῷ πατρί. καὶ πυνθα- 
νομένου τοῦ πατρὸς πόθεν εἴη τὸ φάρμακον οὐδὲν ἀπεκρίνατο. μετὰ ταῦτα γράφων διαθή- 
κην τῇ μὲν γυναικὶ τὸν κλῆρον εἴασεν, ἀποκληρονόμον δὲ τὸν παῖδα κατέλιπε. καὶ νυκτὸς 
θορύβου γενομένου κατὰ τὴν οἰκίαν καὶ πολλῶν συνελθόντων εὕρηται ὁ μὲν πατὴρ νεο- 
σφαγής, τὸ δὲ ξίφος τοῦ παιδὸς παρακείμενον, ἡ δὲ μητρυιὰ παρακαθεύδουσα, ὁ δὲ τυφλὸς 
ἑστὼς ἐπὶ τοῦ οὐδοῦ τῆς οἰκίας ἐν ἧ καθ᾽ ἑαυτὸν ἔμενεν. ἀντεγκαλοῦσιν ἀλλήλοις ὁ τυφλὸς 
καὶ ἡ μητρυιά. (Decl. 49 arg. [649, 1-- 650, 10 Foerster]) 


Somebody saved his father from a big fire. His attempt to also save the mother failed, and 
he ended up losing his eyesight in the process. The father brought a stepmother into the 
home, who showed him poison hidden in the robe of the young man. Upon the father’s in- 
quiry as to where the poison had come from, the son remained silent. As a consequence, 
the father wrote down his last will, appointing the woman as his heiress and leaving the 
son without any share. At night, a noise was heard in the house and lots of people flocked 
together: they found the father, recently murdered, with the young man’s sword lying next 
to the body. The stepmother was sleeping right by her dead husband’s side, while the blind 
son was standing on the threshold of the house in which he had been left to look after him- 
self. The son and the stepmother accuse each other of the crime. 


32 All English translations of Pliny are cited from Radice (1969). 

33 See also Hartmann (2011) 275. 

34 For proof of the now widely accepted spuriousness of the speech, see Najock (2007) 346 - 
355. 
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In the following, I shall briefly compare the two speeches: 

Looking at the argumentum, we notice a vast concordance with the plot of 
Caecus in limine. While in the Declamatio maior an attorney speaks for the 
blind son, in pseudo-Libanius the latter himself speaks against his stepmother. 
As follows from $1,?° he is guided into court by the hand. Both cases stress the 
abstrusity of the scheme, and the poison hidden in the blind man’s toga is re- 
vealed as an intrigue by the stepmother ([Quint.] Decl. 2, 14, Ps.-Liban. 63- 
67). In both cases, the father reacts by changing his last will in favor of the step- 
mother ([Quint.] Decl. 2, 5, Ps.-Liban. 66). Both Latin and Greek speakers present 
the stepmother’s claim of having slept through the murderous attack on her hus- 
band as implausible ([Quint.] Decl. 2, 5, Ps.-Liban. 75). 

There are differences in merely two places: while in the Latin edition, the fa- 
ther himself finds the poison in his son’s clothes, this is less clear in the Greek 
μελέτη. Here we can assume that the father witnesses a body search carried out 
by the stepmother. The sword as corpus delicti is also positioned differently in 
pseudo-Libanius: while in pseudo-Quintilian the blind man’s sword, with 
which the father was killed, is found under the pillow, the Greek version places 
it right next to the body. The version by pseudo-Libanius furthermore lacks the 
fact that the stepmother had promised the blind man one half of the inheritance 
as a reward for his cooperation in getting rid of the father. 

In both speeches, we find very similar observations concerning the psychol- 
ogy of the blind son: * 


Oculi sunt, oculi, per quos paupertatem ferre non possumus, oculi tota nostra luxuria. Hi nos in 
omnia cotidie vitia praecipitant: mirantur, adamant, concupiscunt. Facilius impleas animi 
satietatem. Quo, per fidem, divitias iuveni, apud quem omnium rerum diversitas perit? Cir- 
cumdes licet hanc debilitatem fulgore, divitiis, caeco tamen tunc magis cuncta desunt, cum 
contigerunt, nec invenias debilitatem, cui magis cum paupertate conveniat. ([Quint.] Decl. 2,10 
[29, 11-- 19) 


Our eyes make it impossible for us to endure poverty, to our eyes we owe our total devotion 
to lives of luxury. These organs daily propel us into every vice. They are struck by some- 
thing, they fall in love with it, they desire passionately with it. You could more easily satisfy 
your mind’s desires than your eyes’. What in heaven’s name is the attraction of wealth to a 


35 [Liban.] Decl. 49, 1 (651, 14-652, 1 Foerster): Μόλις, ὦ ἄνδρες δικασταί, τῶν ἐπὶ τῷ πατρὶ 
θρήνων ὀλίγον ἀναπαυσάμενος παρ᾽ ὑμᾶς ἦλθον, ὡς ὁρᾶτε, χειραγωγούμενος, θανάτου μὲν 
ἐφιέμενος (Reluctantly, gentlemen of the jury, I suspended lamenting my father’s death for a lit- 
tle while and avidly wishing to die I have come to you, as you can see, led by the hand of a 
guide). 

36 See Bernstein (2013) 118-128 for a thorough examination of the depiction of the blind 
man. 
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boy who has lost the capacity to distinguish between all physical objects? Although you 
surround this handicapped man with all the splendors of wealth, all the same, the more 
of everything a blind man has, in that event the more he lacks. You couldr’t find a disability 
more appropriate for poverty.?” 


In the Greek version of Caecus in limine, the Latin topoi on blindness are extend- 
ed by associations of listening and seeing, drama and blindness, and by the par- 
adox of blindness as the greatest bliss. Accordingly, we read in Ps.-Lib., Decl. 49, 
50 (676, 1-6): 


τί γὰρ ἀνδροφόνου ἀνοσιώτερον; ὅταν δὲ καὶ πατέρα τις διαχρήσεται καὶ TO δεινὸν ἐκεῖνο 
καὶ παρὰ πᾶσιν ἀπιστούμενον ἔργον τολμήσῃ τις, Ἡράκλεις, τοῦ δυσσεβήματος. οὐδὲ τὴν 
μίμησιν τοῦ τοιούτου δράματος ἐπὶ σκηνῆς ἰδεῖν εὖ φρονῶν ἄν τις ἀνάσχοιτο. 


What could there be more wicked than murder? Somebody who kills his father, daring to 
commit a deed that terrible and unbelievable to us all, oh Heracles, what impiety! Nobody 
in full command of his senses would be able to stand watching the performance of such an 
act on stage. 


And especially in 8881-82: 


δρᾶμα γὰρ παραδέδωκε (sc. μητρυιὰ) δράματι τοῖς μὲν ἀκούουσιν ἀπιστουμενον, τοῖς ὁρῶσι 
δὲ φοβερώτατον. οὐκ ἦν ἄρα μοι διὰ πάντων δυστυχὴς ἡ τυφλότης, οὐκ ἦν παντάπασιν 
ἀλυσιτελὴς ἡμῖν ἡ συμφορά. φέρει τι καὶ κέρδος πολλάκις δυστυχία τις ἀνυπέρβλητος. 
εὐτύχημα γοῦν ἔναγχος ἔσχον τὴν συμφοράν. οὐκ εἶδον θέαμα φρικωδέστατον, οὐκ 
εἶδον πάθος ανήμερον. 82. εἴθε καὶ τῶν ἀκοῶν ἡ δύναμις συναφήρητο καὶ πεπηρώμην τὸ 
συναμφότερον. οὕτω γὰρ ἂν ὁμοῦ μὲν ἀθέατος, ὁμοῦ δὲ πάλιν ἀνήκοος ἤμην τοῦ πάθους. 
νῦν δὲ κερδάνας τὴν θέαν ταῖς ἀκοαῖς ἔγνων τὴν συμφοράν. ποίαν γὰρ ἡμῖν, ὦ Ἥλιε, δρα- 
ματουργίαν ἀπήγγειλαν; ποίας μιαιφονίας ἐπίδειξιν; 


She added drama to the drama, unbelievable to the listeners, most horrifying to the spec- 
tators. Throughout it all, my blindness was no misfortune to me; my fate was not without 
use. Insurmountable misfortune often brings about a special merit. Not long ago, I was 
lucky in this way thanks to my fate: I did not see the terrible spectacle, nor did I see the 
disastrous suffering. If only the impact of what I heard had also been ripped away from 
me so that I would have already overcome it all! That way, I would neither have seen 
nor heard the suffering. I refrained from seeing the spectacle but learned of the disaster 
by way of hearing. What a spectacle, Helios, did they relate to me! What showpiece of 
an abominable deed!? 


37 Translated by Sussman (1987), 18-19. 
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Conclusion 


As far-fetched as the literary constructs that Roman Declamation coughs up may 
seem to us, even the blind-son-cum-murderous-stepmother-who-discovers- 
poison plot that reminds us of Latin American telenovelas can be grounded in 
Roman reality. By placing the stepmother and her stepson into a legal context 
we discover that Roman law has made provision for the inheritance conflicts 
arising from patchwork families. In addition, tracing the stepchild/stepmother 
conflict through myth, Roman declamation and Pliny’s letters allows us to pin- 
point the essence of these cases - the constants in ever so slightly different var- 
iations of what is essentially the same theme. 


Neil W. Bernstein (Department of Classics and World 
Religions, Ohio University) 


Omnibus patemus insidiis: elite 
vulnerability in Major Declamations 11 


Declamation helped to train young Roman men to think, speak, and act in the 
socially powerful roles they would assume upon maturity. The male students 
of declamation would grow up to be future heads of families and (perhaps) fu- 
ture magistrates and civic elites. Success in their world depended upon social 
stability and the rule of law. As any reader of declamation knows, however, mo- 
mentarily turning the familiar world upside down is a common theme in many 
declamatory scenarios. A wife murders a husband, a son beats his father, or a 
soldier kills his commanding officer. Challenges to the rule of law also occur out- 
side the household, threatening the elite as a class as well as family members as 
individuals. A tyrant suspends the community’s laws, or as in the cases I shall 
discuss in this chapter, a mob runs riot. Many declamations place various 
forms of traditional authority-familial, military, or civic-under threat from ty- 
rants, traitors, or mobs. It is then the declaimer’s task to show how authority 
can be reinstated and to produce a narrative that legitimizes that authority. As 
Robert Kaster has observed, declaimers confront scenarios of familial or social 
disorder by reasserting the commonly held values of the Roman elite.! 

The speakers of declamation are heavily invested in a stable world governed 
by law. Declaimers praise the laws of the community and the good people who 
uphold them, and they criticize evildoers for their ignorance of the laws’ bless- 
ings and the community’s g00d.? Arguments such as these reappear in the fre- 
quent declamatory scenarios that show the community at the risk of subversion 
byatyrant, a traitor, or a mob.? Collectively, these arguments constitute the elite 
as a group unified through their virtues, such as knowledge, reverence, and civic 
spirit. They define this elite in opposition to malefactors characterized by vices, 


My thanks to Martin Dinter, Marcos Martinho, Charles Gu£rin, and all the participants in the 
“Reading Roman Declamation” conference for many helpful comments and suggestions. This 
paper is an expansion of some ideas presented in Bernstein (2013). The text of the pseudo- 
Quintilianic Major Declamation is cited from Häkanson (1982). 

1 Kaster (2001) 325. 

2 For praise of the laws, see Aphthonius 18.6-15, Lib. Prog. 7.1.7, 7.2.5, 7.2.16, 7.4.4-6. 
3 See Tabacco (1985), Malosse (2006). 
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such as ignorance, ambition, greed, or malice. Telling stories about challenges to 
authority helps transform students of declamation into authoritative men. 

Over a century ago, Max Weber analyzed authority in terms of the distinction 
between traditional authority, conferred by custom, bureaucratic authority, con- 
ferred by law, and charismatic authority, derived from personal qualities and 
group interactions. This potent form of authority exceeds both customary and 
legal definitions.” Bruce Lincoln’s contemporary analysis has much to teach 
the scholar of persuasion about how authority can be constructed and corroded 
in discursive situations such as Roman declamation. Sara Phang’s recent study 
of Roman military authority employs these distinctions inherited from Weber in 
ways that bear productively on the challenges facing authoritative men in the 
Major Declamations of Pseudo-Quintilian.? 

In several of these scenarios, declaimers negotiate a contest of thos with a 
hostile community. In this chapter, I examine the “The Rich Man Accused of 
Treason,” the Pseudo-Quintilianic Major Declamation 11 (Dives Accusatus Prodi- 
tionis), and related declamations on the theme of challenges to a military lead- 
er’s authority. In Major Declamation 11, a poor man incites a mob to stone the 
children of a rich general rumored to be planning to betray the community to 
its enemies. The rich man then prosecutes his poor opponent after returning vic- 
torious from campaign. The full theme reads as follows: 


Diues Accusatus Proditionis. Pauper et diues inimici. Utrique ternilliberi. Bellum incidit ciuitati. 
Diues dux creatus profectus est in castra. Rumor ortus est ab eo prodi rem publicam. Processit 
pauper in contionem et accusauit diuitem proditionis. Absente eo populus lapidibus liberos eius 
occidit. Reuersus diues est uictor a bello, petit ad supplicium filios pauperis. Pater se offert. 
Contradicit diues. Erant enim leges, ut proditor morte puniretur, et calumniator idem pateretur 
quod reus, si conuictus esset. [Quint.] Decl. 11.th. 


The Rich Man Accused of Treason. A poor man and a rich man were enemies. Each one had 
three children. A war came to the city. The rich man was made general and proceeded to the 
camp. A rumor arose that he was betraying the state. The poor man went to a public meet- 
ing and accused the rich man of treason. During the rich man’s absence, the people stoned 
his children to death. The rich man returned victorious from the war and asks to punish the 
poor man’s sons. The poor father offers himself in their place. The rich man speaks against 
him. For there were laws that the traitor should be punished by death, and the false accuser 
should suffer the same that the defendant would have suffered, had he been convicted. 


I first discuss the rhetorical inversions of social hierarchy in this declamation 
and other similar declamations featuring a conflict between a wealthy speaker 


4 For the tradition of Weber’s analysis, see Lincoln (1994). 
5 Phang (2008). 
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and a mob. In the latter section of the chapter, I examine the affinities between 
Major Declamation 11 and real-world competition among elites in the Greek cities 
of the first and second centuries of the Roman Empire. 

Major Declamation 11 is part of a popular series of declamations involving a 
general or stereotypical “rich man” suspected of an attempt to betray his city to 
the enemy and/or complicity in the attempt to establish a tyranny.‘ The scenario 
draws on historiographical precedent: Herodotus relates, for example, how the 
Athenians stoned Lycides and his family when he suggested accepting a Persian 
proposal for surrender, and subsequent rhetoricians retell and elaborate the ex- 
ample.” Major Declamation 11 locates its speaker in a tradition where generals 
are regarded with suspicion by the community. One need not even be a general 
to plot tyranny: simply being rich is enough to create suspicion of a desire to 
make ‘Sophistopolis’ a personal possession.® Rich young men come under sus- 
picion for weeping as they stare at the Acropolis or citadel (arx), or for hoarding 
weapons in their houses.’ In one common variation on the treacherous general 
scenario, the general is imprisoned by a fellow general on suspicion of treason 
and then killed on suspicion of adultery. Apsines summarizes the theme as fol- 
lows: 


τὸν προδότην ἔδει δεδέσθαι παρὰ τῷ στρατηγῷ, ἔστ᾽ ἂν εἴπῃ τοὺς ἄλλους: στρατηγὸς 
ἁλοὺς προδοσίας ἐδέθη παρὰ τῷ συστρατήγῳ, ὁ δὲ ἀπέκτεινεν αὐτὸν ὡς ἐπ᾽ αἰτίᾳ μοιχείας, 
καὶ κρίνεται συνειδότος. (Aps. 2675 -- 8) 

(The law requires that) ἃ traitor be given over to the general until he names other (conspir- 
ators); a general who has been arrested for treason was given over to another general and 
the latter killed him as being guilty of adultery and is brought to trial on a charge of com- 
plicity. (Tr. Dilts & Kennedy [1997]) 


Minor Declamation 337, “The Sedition of the People and the Army”, offers a var- 
iation on a plot similar to Major Declamation 11. The poor man again incites the 
mob to burn down the rich man’s house and kill his wife and sons. He bases his 
accusation on the fact that the rich general has twice been defeated in war. The 


6 Others include Hermog. Stat. 57.2, Lib. Decl. 44, etc. 

7 Hdt. 9.5, Dem. 18.204, Lycurg. 1.122, Cic. Off. 3.48, Plu. Arist. 10. See Allen (2000) 142 - 
146. 

8 On “Sophistopolis,” see Russell (1983) 21-39. 

9 Sulpicius Victor RLM 325.19 -327.7 observes that the rich young man’s tears are “evidence of 
the charges” (signa criminum). Cf. Hermog. Stat. 49.21 - 23, Sopater RG 8.413.15 - 17; see Heath 
(1995) 88. For variations, cf. Decl. 267, Sopater RG 8.17.8-11. See Winterbottom (1984) 354 - 
55. 
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variation comes in the theme’s denouement, where the army led by the rich gen- 
eral attacks the poor man’s family in in turn. The full theme reads: 


Seditio populi et exercitus. Qui causas in senatu uoluntariae mortis non approbauerit, inse- 
pultus abiciatur. Pauper et diues inimici. Utrique domus et uxor et liberi. Dux creatus bello diues 
cum bis acie uictus esset, processit pauper, qui et disertus erat, et dixit prodi rem publicam a 
diuite. Impetus in domum diuitis factus est a populo et domus incensa et interfecti liberi cum 
uxore. Vicit tertia acie diues et in potestatem hostes redegit. Exercitus diuitis domum pauperis 
incendit et uxorem et liberos interfecit. Vult mori pauper ratione in senatu reddita. Diues CD. 
[Quint.] Decl. 337.th. 


Sedition of the People and the Army. Whoso shall not obtain approval in the senate for his 
reasons for suicide, let him be cast away unburied. A poor man and a rich man were en- 
emies. Each had a house and a wife and children. Appointed commander in a war, the 
rich man was twice defeated in battle. The poor man, who was also a good speaker, 
came forward and said that the commonwealth was being betrayed by the rich man. The 
people made an onslaught on the rich man’s house and the house was burned and his chil- 
dren killed along with his wife. In a third battle the rich man won and brought the enemy 
into his power. The rich man’s army burned the poor man’s house and killed his wife and 
children. The poor man wishes to die after giving his reasons in the senate. The rich man 
speaks in opposition. Tr. Shackleton Bailey (2006). 


Unlike Major Declamation 11, this declamation’s theme specifies that the poor 
enemy is disertus, “a good speaker,” reminding the declaimer that the powers 
of persuasion can be directed toward extralegal ends. Emphasis falls in this dec- 
lamation on the extralegal means by which both sides achieve their goals, the 
poor man throush inciting mob violence, the rich general through using the com- 
munity’s army to achieve personal vengeance. As the poor man bitterly observes, 
the rich man’s soldiers made their own law: “But among all these things, this is 
the worst: having done these things, they think they have acted legally.” 

The rich man depended on the traditional and/or bureaucratic authority 
conferred on him as general but evidently lacked charismatic authority, as wit- 
nessed by the people’s willingness to slaughter his family in his absence. The 
poor man’s manipulation of the mob, on the other hand, is an example of the 
exercise of charismatic authority. The poor man’s abuse of his charismatic au- 
thority over the crowd is set against the rich general’s abuse of his bureaucratic 
authority over the army. The exercise of authority clearly supersedes the rule of 
law in several of these narratives. 

I now return to Major Declamation 11 in order to examine its discussion of 
the rule of law and its interpretation. The theme indicates that “there were 
laws, that a traitor (proditor) should be punished with death, and a calumniator 
should suffer the same as the defendant would have, had he been convicted.” 
The unusual past tense of erant... leges (“there were laws”) points to the unavail- 
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ability of law during the period of anarchy in which the rich man’s family was 
murdered.'° It is usually the tyrant who suspends law and liberty in declama- 
tion. However, in Major Declamation 11, just like the similar Minor Declamation 
337, it was the people themselves who engaged in an extralegal action, the ston- 
ing of the rich man’s family on the strength of a mere rumor. The people have 
acted like the typical declamatory tyrant by inverting hierarchy. The tyrant per- 
mits slaves to kill their masters and rape their mistresses.'' Here the people have 
put their social superiors to death through summary justice. Yet these same peo- 
ple are the ones who must also be responsible for the restoration of the law’s 
normal functioning, as they participate on a jury and pass judgment on the 
poor man. Such facility in switching attitudes toward the rule of law is of interest 
to a society in which mobs frequently engaged in extralegal actions such as 
arson and stoning against targets whom they accused of plotting tyranny. The 
rich man’s discussion of his city’s recovery from an episode of anarchy reflects 
the situations of several Greek communities in the first centuries of the Roman 
Empire, as I shall discuss in the final part of the paper. 

According to the rich man, commensurability of experience should be the 
determining factor for the poor man’s punishment. Since he lost three sons, 
the poor man should suffer by losing three sons as well. This interpretation of 
the word idem, “the same”, in the declamation’s law on taliation is both fortu- 
itous and extreme. Following the poor man’s common-sense interpretation of 
the law’s text (scriptum), idem refers to “the same” penalty enumerated by the 
laws. He alone should be put to death as a calumniator, since the traitor 
whom he falsely accused would have suffered that penalty had a court convicted 
him. Following the rich plaintiff’s skewed interpretation of the legislator’s inten- 
tion (uoluntas), idem refers to “the same” experience that the defendant actually 
suffered.'? That is, in other words, that the poor man should lose three sons be- 
cause the mob he led killed the rich man’s three sons. 

The logic behind this interpretation of idem is clearly not generalizable. 
What would the court say if, for example, the poor man didn’t happen to have 
three sons? The construction of a fairy-tale theme in which feuding enemies hap- 
pen to have the same number of children does not lead to a principle of equity."? 


10 On declamatory law, see Lanfranchi (1938), Bonner (1949), Langer (2007), Wycisk (2008). 
11 See, e.g., Sen. Con. 7.6. 

12 On the contrast of scriptum and uoluntas, see Quint. Inst. 7.6.1, Hermog. Stat. 82.5-83.18; 
Dingel (1988), Heath (2004) 141-45. 

13 It may potentially reflect a pedagogical experiment: a teacher who listened to a student per- 
form an argument that depends on perfect taliation might have composed a new variation on the 
theme where the opponents have different numbers of children. See Corbeill in this volume. 
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It does, however, reflect one of declamation’s typical compositional goals. The 
scenario attempts to constrain the unbounded desire for revenge familiar from 
epic or tragedy within the mundane, demythologized context of a courtroom, 
and subject it to the kind of detailed analysis of equity that typically does not 
apply in other genres. 

The rich man’s second argument regarding the poor man’s rousing of the 
mob, however, does suggest the application of a generalizable principle. He at- 
tempts to claim that the killing of his three sons in fact represented a legally de- 
termined punishment for a conviction. In his version of events, the murders 
should not be viewed as random violence but as an act that can fall under 
the declamatory law on taliation, i.e. “what [the poor man] would have suffered 
had he been convicted” for his false accusation. In making this argument, the 
rich man requires the law to extend its control back to a time and place when 
the law did not have force. The poor man pronounced his false accusation not 
in a court of law but at a public meeting (a contio), and the result was not a ver- 
dict on treason pronounced by a jury but a popular action by a mob. 

It is productive here to separate the rich man’s declamatory fantasy of out- 
sized revenge, typical of characters in genres such as tragedy or epic, from the 
practical question of reconciliation in the community after an episode of mob 
violence. I therefore turn to the rich man’s construction of a conciliatory persona. 
Major Declamation 11 presents the irony of a rich man suspected of treason who 
defends his people in war despite their violence against his family, and then re- 
turns to instruct them in civic virtue. It might seem reasonable for a man whose 
family has been killed by the people to harbor some resentment against those 
people. It is incumbent upon the rich plaintiff to be diplomatic, however, in 
terms of the persona that he constructs for his indictment of the poor defendant. 
He cannot criticize the people’s actions for two reasons: (a) he must counteract 
any suspicion that he is an enemy of his community, and (b) those same people 
are currently sitting in judgment on his case. He accordingly absolves the com- 
munity by representing them as helpless slaves suffering under the poor man’s 
tyranny. They did not choose to stone his family; rather, the poor man forced 
them to do his bidding: 


Dic nunc: ‘non ego effeci, ut occiderentur liberi tui,’ et aude civitatis illud vocare facinus, non 
tamen ullis efficies artibus, ut non potius miserear rei publicae meae: non minus et illa facinus 
est passa quam pater: coacta est liberos imperatoris vincentis occidere. Fallitur, iudices, 
quisquis ullum facinus in rebus humanis publicum putat. Persuadentium vires sunt, quicquid 
civitas facit, et quodcumque facit populus, secundum quod exasperatur, irascitur. [Quint.] 
Decl. 11.7 
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Say now “I didn’t cause your children to be killed” and dare to call this the city’s crime. Yet 
by no trick of yours will you make it happen that I would not rather pity my community. It 
suffered (passa) a crime no less than I did as a father. It was forced (coacta) to kill the chil- 
dren of a conquering general. Jurors, whoever thinks that there is any such thing as a public 
crime in human affairs is deceived. Whatever a city does, and whatever the people do, oc- 
curs as the power of those persuading them, and following that they grow frustrated and 
angry. 


The participles passa (suffered) and coacta (forced) modifying res publica dis- 
claim the community of its agency. The people did not choose to engage in 
the stoning; rather, they were compelled by the poor man, who acted like the 
conventional tyrant. The rich man follows with a series of commonplaces on 
the ease of manipulating the people. The people do not think for themselves, 
but are mere limbs (membra) awaiting the control of a guiding mind (animus). 
Thus they have neither responsibility nor self-restraint once they are forced 
under such control. Had the poor man wished, for example, the crowd would 
have burned down the temples and destroyed the images of the gods at his com- 
mand. The image of a mobile crowd easily swayed by an unscrupulous dema- 
gogue is a basic topos of Greek and Roman elite discourse. For example, Dio 
Chrysostom’s rebuke of the Alexandrian d&mos in Oration 32 calls the crowd “ar- 
rogant and difficult to please... resembling a tyrant or much worse”, and filled 
with countless vices.!* In Major Declamation 11, the people have been absolved 
of responsibility for the murder of the rich man’s family, but the question of 
whether they are fit to govern themselves without the strong hand of a tyrant re- 
mains open. 

The anonymously generated rumor that the rich man intended to betray the 
community gives the poor man the opportunity to incite mob violence and so 
undo the typical functioning of law’s authority in Major Declamation 11. Rumors 
can have devastating effects on the declamatory community, as we see with the 
rumor of incest that drives the father to murder his son in Major Declamations 
18-19. The rumor of treason in Major Declamation 11 contrasts with the poor 
man’s specific accusation in Minor Declamation 337, derived from the fact that 
his opponent has twice failed to lead his troops to victory. Rumor represents 
what Bruce Lincoln calls the “fifth” voice in his Bakhtinian reading of the “cor- 
rosion” of authority: “to distinguish it from the other voices ... those of the two 
rival disputants, that of the law, and that of (monarchical) state power”. The 


14 οἱ δὲ πλείους [καὶ οἱ] θρασεῖς Kal ὑπερήφανοι, δυσάρεστοι πρὸς ἅπαντα, ἁψίκοροι, τυράννοις 
ὅμοιοι καὶ πολὺ χείρους: οἷα δὴ τῆς κακίας αὐτῶν οὔσης οὐ μιᾶς οὐδὲ ἁπλῆς, ἀλλὰ συμπεφορη- 
μένης ἐκ μυρίων. D. Chr. Or. 32.28. 

15 Lincoln (1994) 78. 
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rich man in Major Declamation 11 labors to transform the poor man into the only 
begetter of his sufferings and the manipulative tyrant of a passive community. He 
does so, however, in the face of a generic convention that makes him suspicious, 
and speaks after the community has already offered a violently negative assess- 
ment of his public standing by stoning his family. His success as rich man and 
general does not leave him with an impregnable &thos. The rich man points out 
why being an envied civic leader can actually be an unsafe position in the pas- 
sage that supplies my paper with its title. 


Habet hoc mali, iudices, principum innocentia, quod inimicos esse nobis, nisi postquam no- 
cuerint, nescimus, et tunc omnibus patemus insidiis, quotiens nos odit inferior. Homo, qui 
omnem adversus superiora rabiem de sui vilitate sumebat, qui genus libertatis putabat odisse 
maiores, nulli caritati, nullis inplicitus adfectibus, quod humilis, quod esset abiectus, in furorem 
se magnae conluctationis exer[cJuit: primus se meum dixit inimicum. [Quint.] Decl. 11.2 


Leaders’ innocence has this problem, jurors-we don’t know who our enemies are until after 
they’ve harmed us. And then any time an inferior hates us, we’re open to any plot at all. 
This man got all his rage against his superiors from his low station. He thought it a kind 
of liberty to hate his betters. He was associated with no tenderness, no human feelings. Be- 
cause he was lowly, because he was abject, he raised himself into the madness of a great 
confrontation. He was the first to say he was my enemy. 


The contest of &thos leads both parties to assume inverted positions in this rhet- 
orical construction of the social hierarchy. The superior general seeks pity for his 
miserable state and represents the inferior poor man as domineering. He oppos- 
es his enemy through the typical strategy of “creating hatred” (invidiam facere), 
by pretending to be a helpless victim of an inferior’s manipulation rather than 
the socially powerful man he used to be. 

As mentioned previously, generals have ready access to all of Weber’s cate- 
gories of authority. A general exercises traditional authority as a superior as well 
as legally delegated bureaucratic authority; he may also acquire charismatic au- 
thority from his soldiers’ approval of his leadership and victories that please the 
people. The rich man who leads his army in Minor Declamation 337 against his 
poor enemy’s house shows how such charismatic authority may be exercised for 
personal ends. Major Declamation 3, the Miles Marianus, tus on investing the 
object of its relentless praise with the same charismatic authority associated with 
Marius in the historiographical record. The speaker of this declamation repeated- 
ly praises Marius as godlike and infallible, the anachronistic winner of “so many 
(tot) consulships and triumphs,” even though in 104 BC, the notional time of the 
declamation, he had only won one of each.'* Marius’ charismatic authority is in 


16 Tot consulatus et actos aut destinatos triumphos, [Quint.] Decl. 3.10. 
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fact the element that will restore the army to unity in this declamation. Let’s 
briefly recall the problem in Marius’ army: a tribune ordered his subordinate 
to have sex with him, which ran contrary to his exemplary role as a high-ranking 
officer, and thus legitimized the soldier’s response of murdering him. The trib- 
une’s bureaucratic authority is interpreted here by the advocate as the contin- 
gent effect of a superior’s appropriate performance; he loses this authority the 
instant he gives an inappropriate order." It might seem difficult for bureaucratic 
authority to reinstate itself once such abuse has voided it. In the advocate’s en- 
comiastic argument, however, Marius’ charismatic authority can repair the rup- 
ture in his army’s disciplina. The example of his godlike uirtus will inspire his fol- 
lowers to ignore the example of a corrupt junior officer and instead follow their 
general’s example. The advocate is ironically unaware of the fact that, though 
the competent reader of the Miles Marianus should be fully aware of it, Marius 
will abuse this same charismatic authority when he seizes Rome and murders 
his enemies. Charismatic authority therefore poses a threat to the rule of law, 
even when the declaimer depends on such authority to make his case. 

The hapless speaker of Major Declamation 11, however, lacks both bureau- 
cratic and charismatic authority. He no longer has an army at his disposal 
which he can send to exact revenge, and the people’s aggression against his fam- 
ily shows that he has no personal influence over them. Such accounts of the li- 
abilities of a position at the top of the hierarchy intersect with the representation 
of civic competition in the world outside the declamation school. Charges of tyr- 
anny, for all they sound as if they came from a declamation, apparently occurred 
frequently in the real world of Greek civic conflict in the Roman Empire. Under 
the emperor Vespasian, for example, the Athenians confiscated the estates of 
Hipparchus, the grandfather of Herodes Atticus, “on the charge of aspiring to 
a tyranny”.'® Jennifer Tobin speculates that Hipparchus may have been put to 
death. Two generations later, the Athenians complained that they were op- 


17 See Gunderson (2003) 153-190. 

18 Philostr. VS 547: ὁ μὲν γὰρ πάππος αὐτοῦ Ἵππαρχος ἐδημεύθη τὴν οὐσίαν ἐπὶ τυραννικαῖς 
αἰτίαις, ἃς ᾿Αθηναῖοι μὲν οὐκ ἐπῆγον, ὁ δὲ αὐτοκράτωρ οὐκ ἠγνόησεν... “For Herodes’ grandfa- 
ther Hipparchus suffered the confiscation of his estate on the charge of aspiring to a tyranny, of 
which the Emperor Vespasian was not ignorant, though the Athenians did not bring it forward.” 
Philostr. VS 559: τὼ ἄνδρε τούτω, ὁπότε ἄμφω τῆς Ἑλλάδος ἠρχέτην, καλέσαντες ἐς τὴν ἐκκλη- 
σίαν ᾿Αθηναῖοι φωνὰς ἀφῆκαν τυραννουμένων πρὸς τὸν Ἡρώδην ἀποσημαίνοντες καὶ δεόμενοι 
ἐπὶ πᾶσιν ἐς τὰ βασίλεια ὦτα παραπεμφθῆναι τὰ εἰρημένα. “When these two men [the Quintilii] 
were both governing Greece, the Athenians invited them to a meeting of the assembly, and made 
speeches to the effect that they were oppressed by a tyrant, meaning Herodes; and finally beg- 
ged that what they had said might be forwarded to the Emperor Marcus Aurelius’ ears.” Tr. 
Wright (1922). 
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pressed by the “tyrant” Herodes Atticus, but failed to get the support of the em- 
peror Marcus Aurelius. Herodes’ father Atticus had left money to the Athenians 
in his will, but few citizens were able to collect as the family had lent money 
widely. In the event, Marcus vindicated Herodes against his enemies, the Athe- 
nians welcomed Herodes’ lavish benefactions, and celebrated him enthusiasti- 
cally upon his triumphant return in 175.'? As Tobin observes, “it may be that Her- 
odes’ title of tyrant may not only reflect his unconstitutional rule of Athens, but 
also his cultural and architectural interests”.?° 

The declamatory topos that the rich man must be aiming at tyranny simply 
because he is rich also has an extensive life outside of declamation, for all that 
declamation likely shaped the language in which it is presented. In his essay on 
slander, Lucian argues slanderers gain plausibility by playing on credible stereo- 
types: “Slanderers generally make their charges credible by distorting the real at- 
tributes of the man they are slandering. Thus they accuse a doctor of being a poi- 
soner, a rich man of being a tyrant, or a tyrant of being a traitor.” In the Timon, 
Lucian’s Demeas turns from flattering Timon with an honorific decree to crying 
“Timon, you are aiming at tyranny!” when Timon attacks him with his pick. In 
the Saturnalia, Kronos offers a list of anxieties that rich men have to put up 
with, which includes dealing with untrustworthy slaves, losing their expensive 
food to spoilage, and being targets of burglary. The concluding entry on the 
list, and evidently the most serious, is being charged by the d&mos as a tyrant.?' 
Lucian’s satiric hyperbole shows the conventions of thought that led to the real- 
world accusations both of Herodes Atticus, his grandfather Hipparchus, and the 
orator Dio Chrysostom. 


19 See Kennell (1997), Tobin (1997) 45; cf. IG IF 3636. 

20 Tobin (1997) 286. 

21 Luc. Cal. 13: ὡς γοῦν ἐπὶ πολὺ τὰ προσόντα τῷ διαβαλλομένῳ πρὸς TO χεῖρον μεταβάλλοντες 
οὐκ ἀπιθάνους ποιοῦνται τὰς κατηγορίας, οἷον τὸν μὲν ἰατρὸν διαβάλλουσιν ὡς φαρμακέα, τὸν 
πλούσιον δὲ ὡς τύραννον, τὸν τυραννικὸν δὲ ὡς προδοτικόν. “Slanderers generally make their 
charges credible by distorting the real attributes of the man they are slandering. Thus they ac- 
cuse a doctor of being a poisoner, a rich man of being a tyrant, or a tyrant of being a traitor.” 
Luc. Tim. 52: AHMEAZ: Οἴμοι: τί τοῦτο; τυραννίδι Τίμων ἐπιχειρεῖς καὶ τύπτεις τοὺς ἐλευθέρους 
οὐ καθαρῶς ἐλεύθερος οὐδ᾽ ἀστὸς ὦν; ἀλλὰ δώσεις ἐν τάχει τὴν δίκην τά τε ἄλλα καὶ ὅτι τὴν 
ἀκρόπολιν ἐνέπρησας. “DEMEAS: Alas! What is this? Timon, you are trying to make yourself ty- 
rant and you are beating free men when you yourself are not clearly free nor a citizen. You shall 
soon pay for this, and for burning the Acropolis too.” Luc. Sat. 26: ... ἢ ὁ λῃστὴς ὑφέληται τὰ 
ἐκπώματα, μὴ πιστεύσῃ τοῖς συκοφάνταις ὁ δῆμος λέγουσι τυραννεῖν αὐτὸν ἐθέλειν. “... that a 
burglar doesn’t take their drinking cups, or that the people believe the sycophants when they say 
the rich man wants to be a tyrant.” Translation adapted from Harmon (1913). 
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Dio Chrysostom and his family faced danger comparable to the stoning of 
the rich man’s family in Major Declamation 11. Dio relates how his family 
made a narrow escape from stoning at the hands of a mob during a grain riot. 
In his appeal to the people, he assumes that his wealth has caused their jeal- 
ousy, and observes that it is not fair to make him the focus of hostility because 
he is not the wealthiest man in Prusa: 


λελειτούργηκα δὲ ὑμῖν τὰς μεγίστας λειτουργίας καὶ οὐδεὶς ἐμοῦ πλείους τῶν Ev τῇ πόλει. 
πλουσιωτέρους δὲ ἐμοῦ πολλοὺς ὄντας ἐπίστασθε καὶ αὐτοί. τί οὖν ἐστιν ἐφ᾽ ὅτῳ ἐμοὶ ὀργί- 
ζεσθε καὶ ἄτιμον ἐξ ἁπάντων ἐμὲ καὶ τὸν δεῖνα προβέβλησθε καὶ λίθους καὶ πῦρ Ep’ ἡμᾶς 
φέρετε; D. Chr. Or. 46.6 

I’have performed for you the greatest liturgies, in fact no one in the city has more of them to 
his credit than I have. You yourselves know that many people are richer than me. What is it, 
then, that makes you angry with me? And why of all the citizens have you singled out for 
dishonor me and that other man, and why do you threaten us with stoning and burning? 


The violence of Major Declamation 11 and Minor Declamation 337 also parallels 
more generally the conflicts between the people and their civic leaders in Greek 
cities throughout the late first and second century.” Arjan Zuiderhoek cites evi- 
dence from Dio and Philostratus of riots in the cities of Alexandria, Nicaea, 
Prusa, Smyrna, and Tarsus.”? In many cases the local elites threatened by mob 
violence called in the Roman authorities. In these declamations set in the imag- 
inary city of Sophistopolis, however, there are no legionaries around to help. 

The mimesis of legal proceedings that constitutes the performative context 
for declamation itself furnishes implicit support to claims for law’s authority 
and benefit to the community. The fact that declaimers must present arguments 
in support of law’s authority, however, indicates that such authority can be per- 
ceived as provisional and contested. The rule of law may collapse into the state 
of exception at any moment, whether prompted by a tyrant or a mob. The poor 
man’s charismatic authority derives from the opposite source than that used by 
any of the generals discussed in this paper: not from his leadership of a victori- 
ous army but from his focusing of the people’s dissatisfaction with the general’s 
inability to achieve victory. The mob he leads is the opposite of the disciplined 
army led by the rich man. The turbulent discursive space in which he operates is 
similarly distant from the general’s camp, ruled by authority, or the declamatory 
court, the venue where persuasion is imagined to operate freely. The rich man of 


22 See Jones (1978), Salmeri (2000). 
23 D. Chr. Or. 34.21 (Tarsus), Or. 39 (Nicaea), Or. 46 (Prusa); Philostr. VS 531 (Smyrna); Zui- 
derhoek (2008) 442. 
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Major Declamation 11 contrasts the declamatory court to the public meeting (con- 
tio) where the poor man transformed the citizens into a violent mob. This is a 
typical argument in declamation: speakers frequently oppose the liberty and le- 
gality of the court to spaces associated with coercion and threats to free speech, 
such as the tyrant’s citadel or the house of a violent paterfamilias.”* As Bruce 
Lincoln has observed, “When authority is asked to explain itself and responds 
to that request by arguing in earnest rather than simply reasserting itself, it 
ceases to be authority for the moment and becomes (an attempt at) persuasion... 
And when authority operates (and is seen to operate) on pain and fear rather 
than on trust and respect, it ceases to be authority and becomes (an attempt 
at) coercion. Authority is thus related to coercion and persuasion in symmetrical 
ways.” Declamation questions all forms of authority but one: it never questions 
the court’s authority to pass judgments according to the law, and accordingly 
subordinates the declamatory character, whatever his status, to that of the de- 
clamatory jury. The genre accordingly opposes the declaimer’s unfettered free- 
dom to attempt persuasion through language to the general’s authority to 
order his troops and the demagogue’s coercion of the mob. 

On its surface, “The Rich Man Accused of Treason” might appear to offer a 
narrative of elite insecurity. The rich man offers an account of his vulnerability in 
the face of aggressive inferiors and an easily controlled mob. The threats posed 
by mob violence to Dio Chrysostom, or by prosecution to Herodes Atticus and his 
grandfather Hipparchus, show that such fears were not pure declamatory fanta- 
sies. Part of what the elite male student might learn in the rhetoric school, then, 
might include strategies for defending himself should his status, success, and 
ambitions lead him to be charged with attempted tyranny or to become the ob- 
ject of mob violence. Yet though it may admit the potential of elite vulnerability 
in the face of mob violence, Major Declamation 11 in fact convincingly ratifies the 
traditional authority of elites. The speaker plays directly to the prejudices of an 
elite audience through his two main claims: (a) that the poor man engaged in 
demagoguery in order to engineer the stoning, and (b) that his opponent now 
engages in the creation of inuidia in an unconvincing effort to exculpate himself. 

As W.M. Bloomer observed in a classic article, declamation enabled students 
to experience a form of “social comfort”. In Bloomer’s words, the speeches’ “pro- 
jection of idealized social and family order are a kind of social comfort, a reas- 
surance to and from the elite as well as a linguistic training of that elite”.”° In the 


24 For examples of coercion by the tyrant in the citadel, see Sen. Con. 2.5, Decl. 269, etc.; by 
the father in the house, see Decl. 18-19, Decl. 358, 372, etc. 

25 Lincoln (1994) 6. 

26 Bloomer (1997b) 58. 
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safe zone of the rhetoric classroom, they performed the roles of characters sub- 
ject to social pressures that they hoped they would never encounter in their real 
lives. The images of an easily manipulated mob in need of proper guidance by a 
responsible civic leader, of a jury that might be unwittingly swayed by pity for a 
lowly pleader, offer elite young men the comforting reassurance that they indeed 
possess natural characteristics that distinguish them from the mob and its lead- 
ers. The speaker’s fellow elites are distinguished from the mob in terms of their 
dispassionate judgment, their ability to distinguish calumny from true accusa- 
tion, and for their civic responsibility, their ability to distinguish the &thos of a 
patriot from that of a traitor. The appeal to kill the poor man’s sons appears fan- 
tastic to a contemporary audience, because it ignores the issues of responsibility 
and individual rights that are crucial to us. Such an argument from &thos, how- 
ever, serves an elite audience’s exaggerated sense of its own importance. The 
rich man, on this aristocratic view, should be entitled to force his skewed inter- 
pretation of the law upon others and reward himself with outsized vengeance be- 
cause of his importance to the community. Such facility in manipulating the writ- 
ten law to one’s advantage may indeed have seemed comforting to elites who 
were able to successfully conduct their real-life forensic cases as contests of pub- 
lic standing rather than of legality. 


Pablo Schwartz (Universidade de Säo Paulo) 
Tyrans et tyrannicides dans les Petites 
declamations 


Dans toutes les collections de d&clamations latines, le th&me des tyrans est bien 
reprösente :ὖ le sujet est, en quelque sorte, caracteristique du genre d&clamatoire 
dans son ensemble.? Il existe aussi, contre la d&clamation, une critique nögative 
frequente fond&e sur l’utilisation de sujets impliquant des tyrans et des tyran- 
nicides dans ces exercices. Dans les dernieres ann&es, le caractere apparemment 
d£risoire ou factice des themes d@clamatoires a &t& contest, et l’on a vu &merger 
la conception, actuellement assez consensuelle, selon laquelle la pratique de- 
clamatoire, ἃ travers des th&mes apparemment d@raisonnables, ouvrait un es- 
pace permettant la discussion des valeurs sociales et politiques de la societe 
romaine des premiers siecles du principat.? 

En plus de cela, le th&me du tyran, originaire du domaine grec, ne se montre 
pas si eloign& de la r&alit@ romaine. M&me avant la dictature de Jules Cesar 
l’accusation d’aspiration ἃ la tyrannie avait &t& formul&e plus ou moins ouver- 
tement par des opposants politiques.* De cette facon, malgr& l’exotisme du 
fondement grec des d&clamations sur tyrans,° ces derni&res pouvaient servir une 
approche indirecte des themes de la politique romaine,° et permettaient &gale- 
ment de r&affirmer certaines valeurs traditionnelles attach&es ἃ la tradition τό- 
publicaine.’ 

Ce texte propose une br&ve description et une analyse des cas de tyranni- 
cidium dans les Declamationes Minores attribuses ἃ Quintilien, en excluant les 
exercices oü le tyran apparalt sans qu’un tyrannicide n’ait lieu. Les six decla- 


1 Cf. Sen. Con. 1.7; 2.5; 3.6: 4.7; 5.8; 7.6; 9.4; Calp. Decl. 1; 13; 22; 39; [Quint.] Decl. 16. 
2 Les tyrans, ainsi que les pirates, ont &t& vus comme des personnages reprösentatifs du genre 
declamatoire. Cf. Petr. 1; Juv. 7. 150-151. Cf. parmi d’autres Berti (2007) 100 et Pernot (2007) 
217. 

3 Cf. Beard (1993); Bloomer (1997); Corbeil (2007); Gunderson (2003). 

4 (ἢ, par ex. Cic. Mil. 80-81, οἱ il est dit que Milon, parce qu’il a tu& Clodius, aurait le droit de 
pretendre aux praemia laudis semblables aux honneurs decern6s par les Grecs aux meurtriers de 
tyrans. 

5 Cf. la septi&me et la neuvieme d&clamations de Choricius de Gaza. Voir aussi Le tyrannicide de 
Lucien de Samosate. 

6 Cf. par example Cic. Att. 9.4, oü Cic&ron dit avoir &crit des exercices en grec et en latin sur des 
themes concernant la tyrannie. 

7 C£. Tabacco (1985) 14-25 sur l’opposition entre la tyrannie et les valeurs republicaines dans 
les döclamations, et 82-86 sur des questions morales li&es ä la tyrannie. 
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mations qui relevent de cette configuration sont les suivantes: DM 253, 282, 288, 
329, 345 et 382. 

Dans cet ensemble, la discussion sur la r&compense offerte au tyrannicide 
est rapportee dans le thema ou se trouve mise en question soit dans le sermo du 
rhetor, soit dans le corps de la d&clamation. La discussion s’etablit autour de la 
recompense ou de celui qui la m&rite. Dans le premier cas, le debat consiste ἃ 
d&terminer si la recompense offerte ou sollicit&e est convenable et juste; dans le 
second, si la personne qui la sollicite en est digne. Parfois, l’une et l’autre 
question sont debattues, comme dans la d&clamation 329, sur le tyran qui s’est 
suicide et dont les proches demandent qu’il soit enterr& dans le forum. Une 
partie de cette declamation, qui donne la voix ἃ la famille du tyran mort, con- 
siste en une oratio figurata, tandis que la d&clamation 253 est, ἃ mon avis, un 
exemple de controversia figurata oü le proced& englobe le discours tout entier.° 


Heros et riches 


Les d&clamations 345 et 382 prösentent des aspects de la m&me question: ἃ qui 
revient la röcompense pour la mort du tyran? ἃ l’homme riche qui a embauch& 
quelqu’un pour accomplir la täche ou ä la personne engag£e, l’auteur materiel 
de la mort du tyran?? 


345: Le pauvre, ραγό pour tuer le tyran 

Que le tyrannicide demande ce qu’il veut. Un homme riche a donne de l’argent ἃ un jeune 
pauvre pour qu’il tue un tyran et il l’a fait. Ils s’engagent dans un litige ἃ propos de la 
recompense.'? 


Le sermo du rhetor, que nous transcrivons ci-dessous, analyse comment le riche 
devrait presenter son cas: 


8 Sur l’application du discours figure dans la litterature latine, cf. Ahl (1984), Desbordes (1993) 
et Pernot (2007) et, dans ce volume, l’article de 5. Franchet d’Esp£rey. Voir aussi Ascani (2006), 
bien que son travail ne considere pas les controuersiae figuratae comme un exemple de discours 
figure. 

9 Comme on sait, il y a beaucoup de declamations dans lesquelles un riche et un pauvre 
disputent. La d&clamation 269, par exemple, represente ces personnages par rapport ἃ un tyran 
qui est tue. 

10 Οἱ. [Quint.] Decl. 345: Pauper ad tyrannicidium mercede conductus. Tyrannicida optet quod 
uolet. Diues adulescenti pauperi dedit pecuniam ut tyrannum occideret: et occidit. De praemio 
ambigunt. 
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Sermo 

Le riche doit demontrer deux choses: qu’il est le tyrannicide et que c’est lui qui merite le plus 
la recompense. Qu’il est le tyrannicide, il ne peut pas le demontrer, ἃ moins que, ἃ partir de 
l’accumulation des details, il prouve qu’il est digne de la recompense et que c’est comme s’il 
Pavait tue." 


Malgr& ce conseil expliquant comment pourrait ätre trait&e une d&clamation en 
faveur du riche, nous ne disposons que du discours favorable ἃ l’autre partie. Le 
rheteur essaie de determiner ä qui correspond le m£&rite du tyrannicidium. Dans 
la mesure oü les deux personnages qui se font face ont collabor& au d&noue- 
ment, il faut faire allusion ἃ une quaestio finitionis: comment d£finir le tyran- 
nicidium?"? 

La d&clamation, relativement longue, est präsentee par l’avocat du pauvre. 
Le fait que l’interess@ ne parle pas par lui-m&me peut ätre interpret& comme 
cons&quence de sa double condition de jeune et de pauvre.”” Dans l’exorde du 
discours,'* il semble reconnaitre les mörites du riche, qui se revele comme un 
bon citoyen du fait qu’il a provoqu& la mort du tyran. Cependant, il souligne que 
cela ne le transforme pas en tyrannicide, et soutient que ce m6rite appartient au 
jeune, selon les termes de la loi."” La bonne volont@ du riche et son dösir de 
libert@ n’arrivent pas ἃ occulter une faiblesse essentielle, qui, suggere l’avocat, 
est attachee au fait d’ötre riche.'° La critique des richesses döclenche l’argu- 
mentation en faveur du pauvre. De cette facon, il sugg&re que la loi ne peut pas 
ötre achetee. L’attaque lance contre la richesse prend ensuite un ton juvenalien: 


Qu’as-tu accompli? “J’ai donne de l’argent’, dit-il. Alors, c’est ainsi, juges? Cette loi peut Etre 
achetee? Dans notre republique ce n’est pas le courage, ce n’est pas l’esprit, ce n’est pas la 
main ce qui emmene un homme jusqu’ä la plus haute distinction, mais le coffre-fort et celui 
qui en use?” 


11 Cf. [Quint.] Decl. 345.1: Sermo: Duo efficienda sunt diuiti, ut sit tyrannicida, ut dignior sit 
praemio. Ut tyrannicida sit non potest aliter efficere quam si κατὰ συναθροισμὸν dignum se 
praemio probauerit et pro eo sit ac si occiderit. 

12 Cf. Quint. Inst. 7.3.7. 

13 Sur la preference pour un avocat quand le personnage mis en cause est un ötre faible, cf. 
van Mal-Maeder (2007) 45. 

14 [Quint.] Decl. 345.2-3. 

15 Verbis legis. Cf. Decl. 345.3. 

16 La critique morale ἃ la richesse est un sujet tres fr&quent dans les d&clamations, sp&ciale- 
ment adapt& au d&veloppement de loci communes. Cf. par exemple Sen. Contr. 2.1.1; 4; 7-8. 
17 Decl. 345.8: Quid fecisti? ‘Pecuniam’ inquit ‘dedi’. Ita, iudices? Ista lex emi potest? Ad sum- 
mum in re publica nostra honorem non animus, non uirtus, non manus mittit, sed arca et dis- 
pensator. Cf. aussi 345.10. On peut comparer le passage cit& ci-dessus avec Juv. 1.89 -- 92: Neque 
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Il met en contraste les merites des deux personnages en citant leurs propos. La 
declaration du riche qui s’enorgueillit d’avoir donn@ une partie de son patri- 
moine s’oppose ἃ l’action höroique du jeune, dans une vite succession para- 
tactique: je suis monte ἃ la forteresse, j’ai renverse le garde, j’ai massacre avec des 
coups rep6etes un corps nefaste. ἃ l’accusation selon laquelle le pauvre aurait agi 
motive par l’interät, il r&pond que le courage ne s’acquiert pas par l’argent et que 
le risque de mourir n’est pas compens& par des gains mat£riels.'® L’invention 
d’un color accusatoire pour la partie contraire — le jeune aurait agi par ambition 
- ouvre la possibilit@ d’affronter le riche: celui-ci aurait agi seulement pour 
sauvegarder sa fortune.'? Un Epilogue concis met en relief que le jeune h&ros n’a 
pas pense ä la recompense, mais ἃ l’interät collectif.”° 

Le th&me de la d&clamation que j’analyse ci-dessous est tres proche du 
prec&dent. Dans ce cas, il n’est pas dit explicitement que le jeune engag& soit 
pauvre, et il assure directement sa defense. 


382: Le tyrannicide engage 

Que la recompense soit donnee ἃ celui dont l’action a tue le tyran. Un vieil homme riche a 
engage, apres le payement en argent, un jeune robuste pour tuer le tyran. Le jeune l’a tue. Ils 
debattent ἃ propos de la recompense.?" 


Cette controverse est moins longue que la pr&c&dente, et ne prösente pas de 
sermo. La d&clamation commence directement par la döfense du texte de la loi, 
cit&e dans le th&me, et elle se limite ἃ presenter des arguments en faveur du 
jeune homme et ἃ röfuter ceux de l’adversaire. Le jeune homme entame son 
argumentation ἃ partir de la difference entre action (opera) et conseil (consilium). 
Celui-ci ne peut pas ätre consider& comme une forme d’action, tandis que l’effort 
(labor), le combat (proelium) et les armes (arma) signalent des facons d’agir qui 
montrent l’exploit qu’il a r&alise. Le merite de l’action revient ä la main du jeune 
homme.?? 


enim loculis comitantibus itur / ad casum tabulae, posita, sed luditur arca. / Proelia quanta illic 
dispensatore uidebis / armigero! 

18 Cf. ibid. 13-15. 

19 Le montant pay& aurait &t& un investissement concu pour proteger sa fortune en danger. Cf. 
ibid. 16-18. 

20 Cf. ibid. 19. 

21 Decl. 382. Tyrannicida conductus: Cuius opera tyrannus occisus fuerit, praemium petat. Diues 
senex adulescentem robustum in tyrannicidium pecunia data conduxit. Occidit adulescens ty- 
rannum. Certant de praemio. 

22 Cf. [Quint.] Decl. 382.1: Tuum ipsum consilium quid profuisset citra manum meam? 
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Les paragraphes suivants constituent une refutatio des arguments du riche. 
Le jeune homme cite des mots de l’opposant pour attaquer son argumentation 
immödiatement. De cette facon, il repousse l’id&e d’embaucher (conducere) un 
tyrannicide, comme on le ferait avec un gladiateur ou un histrion. La dignite de 
action liberatrice ne se transmet pas ἃ celui qui l’a inspiree, car elle nöcessite 
une attitude höroique.” Plus que la compensation (merces) offerte par le riche, 
c’est le desir de la recompense (praemium) qui a stimule l’action du jeune. Ainsi, 
l’argument ötablit une difference entre les deux avantages: la merces, qui ap- 
paralt comme un genre d’accord commercial, et le praemium qui cel&bre une 
conduite sp&cialement digne. 


Peres et fils 


Les conflits entre peres et fils sont des sujets recurrents dans toutes les 
collections de d&clamations. Frequemment ces categories se m&langent ἃ celles 
du tyran et du tyrannicide. Dans la declamation 288, on trouve une br&ve de- 
scription du theme: 


288: Le tyrannicide de ses deux enfants 
Un homme qui avait tue deux tyrans, ses enfants, demande comme recompense que le 
troisieme soit envoye en exil.”* 


Dans le sermo qui pr&cede la d@clamation, le rhetor analyse le cöt& du pere, qui 
craint que son troisi&me fils devienne aussi un tyran. Le rhetor ajoute que le p&re 
ne doit pas le prösenter comme un suspect, car son discours reviendrait alors ἃ 
une accusation, dont la consequence serait une condamnation ἃ mort - et non 
V’exil.” 

Le p&re commence par soutenir sa prerogative de pater familias et son droit ἃ 
exiler son troisieme fils, sans revendiquer sa r&compense pour le tyrannicidium 
de ses propres fils pour obtenir satisfaction.”° Le point de vue du fils n’est pas 
d&velopp&, ni möme trait&, mais il semble raisonnable de supposer que c’est lui 


23 Cf. [Quint.] Decl. 382.3: Non est humilis pectoris libertatem publicam capere. 

24 [Quint.] Decl. 288: Tyrannicida filiorum duorum: Qui duos filios tyrannos occiderat, petit 
praemii nomine ut tertius in exilium proficiscatur. 

25 Cf. [Quint.] Decl. 288.1: Indubitate pater hic temet ne et ille tyrannus fiat: sed non debet illum 
facere suspectum, alioqui reus erit. Non mittetur autem in exilium suspectus. 

26 Cf. ibid. 1: quod mihi et citra praemium licebat. 
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qui s’oppose ἃ la demande du p£re. En effet, dans la d&clamation, le p&re parle 
directement, et il mentionne ἃ deux occasions le destin qui p6se sur la famille 
(fatum domus nostrae), et interpelle le fils en m&me temps qu’il revele son double 
souci d’&eviter une nouvelle tyrannie et de protöger son fils, qui peut @tre as- 
sassine par ceux qui le consid&rent comme un potentiel tyran, puisqu’il est 
l’heritier naturel de ses freres.?”’ De ce point de vue, l’exil apparait comme une 
solution süre pour la cit& comme pour le fils,?® et le pere arrive ä un öquilibre 
entre les devoirs du citoyen et ceux du p&re. L’autorit& paternelle, m&me dans sa 
rigueur extröme -- menant deux fils ἃ la mort et le troisieme ἃ l’exil - apparalt 
comme la sauvegarde des valeurs &thiques et politiques de la communaute.?? 


Etre et paraitre 


Le goüt pour le contraste, caracteristique du genre d&clamatoire, met en scene, 
dans la d&clamation suivante, l’opposition entre animus et habitus. Le thema de 
la declamation 282 est present@ comme suit: 


282: Le tyrannicide avec des vetements feminins 

Qu’il y ait une recompense pour le tyrannicide. Comme le tyran avait ordonne que la sceur 
d’un homme soit conduite ἃ la forteresse, son frere monte, avec le vetement de la sceur, et il 
tue le tyran. ἃ titre de recompense, un magistrat a erige une statue pour lui, avec le meme 
vetement. Il est accuse d’injure.”° 


Cette declamation qui ne prösente pas le sermo, nous privant ainsi d’une analyse 
pr&alable du cas par le rhetor, donne la parole au magistrat qui se defend de 
Paccusation d’injure present& par le höros et justifie ’hommage offert par la 
ville. Le vötement feminin, soutient-il, servira a distinguer l’action du he&ros 
d’autres exemples de tyrannicidium, en rappelant ἃ la posterite l’artifice utilise 
par le tyrannicide: Möme les guerres requierent des ruses.°' Ainsi, l’astuce du 


27 C£. ibid. 3 - 4: Pater timeo Ϊ...1: non potes tutus esse in ea ciuitate in qua timeris. Nihil cogitasti: 
timeo dum innocens es. 

28 Cf. ibid. 2: superuacui sunt metus, nihil imminet. 

29 Sur la declamation comme un espace Οἱ l’autorit& paternelle est linguistiguement legitim&e, 
cf. Gunderson (2003) 59 et suiv. 

30 [Quint.] Decl. 282: Tyrannicida ueste muliebri: Tyrannicidae praemium. Tyrannus cum in 
arcem duci iussisset cuiusdam sororem, frater habitu sororis ascendit et occidit tyrannum. Eodem 
habitu magistratus illi praemii nomine statuam collocauit. Iniuriarum reus est. On peut comparer 
ce thema avec la d&clamation 11 de Choricius de Gaza. 

31 (ἢ ibid. 1: Bella quoque insidias habent. 
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deguisement, gräce ἃ laquelle le tyran a &t& vaincu, mettra en relief la statue qui 
ne pourra pas ätre ignor&e par les passants.”” D’une maniere paradoxale, l’ap- 
parente indignite du vetement fait ressortir le contenu de l’exploit du höros qui 
n’etait alors qu’un enfant (adhuc puerum). Le me£rite de l’exploit relöve de 
l’animus et pas de l’habitus. 

L’apparence injurieuse et m&me risible d’un h£ros qui porte des v&tements 
feminins contraste avec son exploit. Encore une foi la r&alit& se montre comme 
quelque chose de plus subtil et de plus complexe que ce que revelent les ap- 
parences. 


Verba legis aut uoluntas legis 


La declamation 329 prösente un cas particulier de tyrannicidium, qui amene ἃ 
une discussion sur la lettre de la loi et la d£finition du fait. Quelqu’un peut-il &tre 
en möme temps tyran et tyrannicide? La d&clamation se pr&sente comme suit: 


329: L’enterrement du tyran qui s’est tue 

Que celui qui tue un tyran soit enterre dans le forum. Pendant une periode de peste, l’oracle a 
repondu que le tyran devrait Etre mis ἃ mort. Il se suicida. Ses proches demandent qu’il soit 
enterre dans le forum.” 


La r&ponse oraculaire et le paradoxe oü le h&ros et le coupable se confondent en 
une seule personne suggerent des r&eminiscences oedipiennes, mais le cas est 
bien different de celui du personnage mythique. La d&clamation, οἱ le sermo fait 
defaut, est assez longue, et le point de vue favorise est contraire ἃ la demande de 
la famille. La situation est decrite comme absurde: le tyran serait r&compens& 
post-mortem parce qu’il aurait accompli un tyrannicide! Le d&clamateur &voque 
la uoluntas legis:”" tyran et tyrannicide seraient pour le lögislateur deux per- 
sonnes differentes.? 

La declamation prösente cependant un long passage dans lequel sont for- 
mules des arguments favorables ἃ la demande des proches.?° Mais ce fragment, 
dont les arguments sont tres faibles, finit par renforcer indirectement le point de 


32 Cf. ibid.: Statua ergo tua non transibitur; habitus faciet ut interrogent transcurrentes. 

33 Decl. 329: Sepultura tyranni qui se occidit: Qui tyrannus occiderit, in foro sepeliatur. In pes- 
tilentia responsum est tyrannum occidendum. Ipse se occidit. Petunt propinqui ut in foro sepeliatur. 
34 Cf. ibid. 2: interpretanda nobis legis ipsius uoluntas est. 

35 Cf. Quint. Inst. 7.3.7: Res enim manifesta est sciturque non idem est occidere se quod alium. 
36 Cf. [Quint.] Decl. 329.5 -9. 
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vue oppose. Il s’agit d’un exemple de discours figure, οὐ le resultat de l’argu- 
mentation est tout ἃ fait different de l’objectif apparent. C’est le troisigme type de 
figure defini par le Ps.-Denys d’Halicarnasse, οὐ l’on parle en proposant le 
contraire de ce que l’on veut:” la preuve d’Agamemnon dans le debut du deu- 
xi&me livre de /’Iliade serait un exemple de cette m&me classe de proc&d6s.?® Le 
Ps.-Denys recommande qu’on utilise des arguments faibles et faciles ἃ röfuter, 
tandis que ceux de l’adversaires sont forts.’? 

En effet, en adoptant la voix de la partie adverse -- qui defend le texte de la 
loi, au lieu de la uoluntas mentionnee dans les premiers paragraphes -, le 
discours r&affirme ce qu’il pretend combattre: il fait l’&loge du tyrannicide pre- 
cisement parce qu’il a sauve la ville d’un mal horrible... lui-m&me. Le paradoxe 
est amplifie au point de dire que le tombeau du tyrannicide servira ἃ @loigner les 
hommes de l’audace de la tyrannie, en montrant les r&compenses qui comblent 
les tyrannicides,“° en particulier celui dont l’exploit est d’autant plus remar- 
quable qu’il a &limine le plus cruel des tyrans!*! 

Apres avoir feint d’accepter les arguments sur les me£rites du tyrannicide, le 
declamateur presente un color, selon lequel les dieux eux-m&mes auraient tu& le 
tyran,” tant ils &taient irrit&s par l’apathie des citoyens. Ainsi, le suicide n’a pas &t& 
une attitude de d&tachement heroique, mais plutöt une anticipation de ce que les 
citoyens auraient dü faire une fois connue la r&ponse oraculaire: rien n’est donc dü 
ἃ celui qui s’est soumis ἃ la punition qu’il m£ritait. Finalement, les dieux eux- 
mömes ont pense& quil fallait donner ἃ sa disparition le plus de retentissement 
possible en faisant accomplir le tyrannicide par le tyran lui-m&me.”? 

Dans les derniers paragraphes, l’absurdit@ d’une &ventuelle c&r&monie 
d’hommages posthumes au tyran tyrannicide est soulign&e avec insistance: la 
scöne, congue comme une hypothese particulierement choquante, est prösentee 
sur le mode de l’evidentia ἃ travers l’ensemble de ses cons@quences embarras- 
santes pour les magistrats comme pour les citoyens. Ces hommages repr&sen- 
teraient une agression contre les dieux, que personne ne serait capable de jus- 
tifier en face de ses propres enfants, et qui serait immanquablement suivie d’une 
nouvelle punition divine.“* 


37 C£. [D.H.] π. ἐσχ. α. 2. 

38 Cf. Dentice di Accadia (2010) 30-32. 
39 Cf. [D.H.] π. ἐσχ. α. 3. 

40 Cf. ibid. 6. 

41 Cf. ibid. 8. 

42 Cf. ibid. 9: illum di occiderunt. 

43 C£. ibid. 12-13. 

44 Cf. ibid. 15-18. 
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Une controverse figur&e? 


253: Le tyrannicide qui veut Etre livre 

Il y avait des tyrans dans deux villes voisines. Comme quelqu’un avait tue l’un des tyrans, 
Pautre exigea qu’on lui livre le coupable, en menacant d’entrer en guerre s’il ne lui etait pas 
livre. Le tyrannicide fait une proposition de loi pour Etre livre.“° 


La ville, qui vient d’&tre liber&e par un tyrannicide, court le risque de tomber ἃ 
nouveau dans la tyrannie -- cette fois, face ἃ un pouvoir &tranger. Par la pro- 
position de loi (rogatio) que le tyrannicide soumet au peuple, le heros se propose 
de sauver encore une fois la ville, cette fois par son propre sacrifice, qu’il con- 
sidere comme un remede necessaire.”° Le tyrannicide parle aux citoyens depuis 
sa position de sauveur, en utilisant un ton paternel et p&remptoire. Le respect 
que la ville lui prodigue — et qui pourrait empächer ses concitoyens d’envisager 
la possibilit& de le livrer — est present& par le heros comme une forme de lächet& 
et d’adulation.” Il met l’accent sur le fait que cette rogatio est un choix delibere. 
Bien que cela n’apparaisse pas explicitement dans ce thema, les d@clamations 
sur les tyrannicides supposent toujours l’existence d’une r&compense (prae- 
mium) et, dans ce cas, le heros semble bien en r&clamer une: que le tyrannicide 
demande ce qu’il veut (tyrannicida optet quod uolet). 

Si ’on adopte cette perspective, la rogatio devient une sorte d’election ἃ 
laquelle le tyrannicide peut lögitimement prätendre, et qu’il impose ἃ la ville afin 
d’eviter une guerre dont le rösultat serait incertain. L’argumentation prösente 
deux parties clairement difförenciees. Dans la premiere,“* 16 tyrannicide soutient 
que la rogatio est utile ἃ la ville (utilem civitati) et que sa livraison ἃ l’ennemi 
n’est pas indigne, puisqu’elle est sollicit@e par lui-m&me et non par ses conci- 
toyens. Dans un second temps“? il soutient que la proposition lui est &galement 
profitable:°° le risque de mourir est inh@rent aux höros, qui n’&valuent pas la vie 
ἃ sa duree, mais ἃ la gloire, la celebrite et l’immortalite d’une posterite sans fin.?' 


45 Decl. 253: Tyrannicida uolens dedi: In duabus ciuitatibus uicinis tyranni erant. In altera cum 
quidam tyrannum occidisset, alter uicinae ciuitatis tyrannus petit eum in deditionem et bellum 
minatus est nisi darent. Fert ipse rogationem ut dedatur. 

46 Cf. ibid. 1: ...necessarium et ad salutem pertinens ciuitatis remedium. 

47 C£. ibid. 1-2: Ita ipsius rei publicae nomine irascor neminem extitisse priorem qui pro salute 
communi me offendere auderet. Neque id satis est, sed inuenio qui adulentur et ne a me quidem 
latam hanc rogationem existiment respectu mei recipiendam. 

48 Cf. ibid. 3-5. 

49 CA. ibid. 6-8. 

50 Cf. ibid. 6: mea interest hanc recipi rogationem. 

51 Cf. ibid. 6: laude et fama et perpetuae posteritatis immortalitate. 
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Par ailleurs, son courage in&@branlable face au tyran offrira une utile lecon ἃ la 
ville voisine, qui supporte encore la tyrannie.” Aprös cet &vocation orgueilleuse 
du sacrifice et d’une mort glorieuse, le discours s’acheve sur un &tonnant con- 
traste: la ville, pour sa part, doit pröserver la paix et la tranquillit&. Dans le cas 
contraire, le tyrannicidium, pour lequel les citoyens remercient le tyrannicide, 
n’aurait contribue qu’ä l’affaiblir.” 

ἃ mon avis, cette declamation oü manque le sermo du rhetor, est un exemple 
de controverse figur&e.?* C’est le discours tout entier et non seulement une partie 
de celui-ci, comme dans l’exemple prec&dent, qui aurait &t@ construit afin 
d’exprimer autre chose que ce qui est explicitement formule. 

Ascani deplore l’imprecision terminologique qui regne quand il s’agit de 
decrire des phönomenes aussi differents que le discours figure et la controverse 
(ou cause) figur&e”. Le premier phenomöne, rapproch& de la notion pragmatique 
de force illocutoire, interesse seul la chercheuse,” tandis que la notion de 
controverse figur&e est restreinte ä la pratique des &coles de d&clamation oü l’on 
ne trouverait pas de cas oü l’intention du locuteur serait veritablement d&gui- 
see.?? 

Toutefois, c’est bien le contexte fictionnel des d&clamations qui permet 
Putilisation de cette procedure, qui serait tr&s risqu&e en dehors de ce champ 
d’action. ἃ lL’interieur de la fiction d&clamatoire, en contrepartie, il semble lo- 
gique que la pudeur du personnage l’empöche de proposer directement une 
d&claration de guerre. 

Apparemment, le tyrannicide propose d’ötre sacrifie au profit de la ville. 
Pour lui, cette mort serait digne, sans doute, mais que dire de l’attitude des 


52 Cf. ibid. 8: multum illis seruientibus prodero (...) Potest fieri ut exhortetur illos hic animus 
meus, haec mea mens. 

53 Cf£. ibid. 9: Nam si bellum imminet, si periculum uniuersa ciuitas habet, quod illum cuius 
nomine mihi gratias agitis occidi maximam uobis iniuriam feci. 

54 Cf. Quint. Inst. 9.2.65 -67 et 81-95. 

55 Ce n’est que dans le premier cas qu’il peut y avoir un deguisement de l’intention, et celui-ci 
n’est pas possible dans la d&clamation. D’apr&s Ascani, cette confusion est due ἃ Quintilien, que 
la plupart des chercheurs modernes auraient suivi, au detriment des autres sources antiques, 
comme le Ps.-Demetrios et le Ps.-Denys d’Halicarnasse. Voir Ascani (2006) xxvii-xlv. Desbordes 
(1993) 78 avait deja considär& que le däguisement de l’intention n’etait “gu&re compatible avec 
l’exercice scolaire”. 

56 Sur l’application de la pragmatique linguistique a l’&tude du discours figur6, voir en parti- 
culier Ascani (2006) 23 et suiv; cf. aussi 213-216. 

57 Desbordes (1993) 80, apr&s avoir admis que cette d&clamation pourrait ätre un exemple de 
discours figure, declare, trop rapidement ä mon avis, qu’il s’agirait simplement d’un “discours 
heroique, ä la romaine”. C’est possible, mais ce constat, il me semble, ne contredit pas le fait 
qu’une telle declamation constitue un exemple de discours figure. 
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citoyens s’ils venaient ä accepter cette proposition? Tout juste delivres de la 
tyrannie, ils seraient desormais soumis sans aucune r6sistance ἃ un tyran 
etranger, ἃ qui ils n’ont aucune raison d’accorder leur confiance. L’attitude de la 
ville serait &videmment läche, et l’orateur expose son opinion sur ces conci- 
toyens: ils ne se sont pas rebell&s auparavant.°® Ainsi, il semble que cette opi- 
nion critique-assenee ä ses concitoyens par celui qui vient de les d&livrer et se 
dispose ä se sacrifier pour le bien commun-peut chercher ἃ provoquer la τό- 
action contraire, soit que la ville d&clare la guerre au tyran voisin.?? 


Considö&rations finales 


On souligne habituellement que le genre d&clamatoire montre une predilection 
pour les situations extrömes, contradictoires et möme absurdes. Les d@clama- 
tions sur les tyrans et les tyrannicides reprösentent les exemples les plus nota- 
bles de cette tendance. Les tyrans ne sont pas seulement des reprösentants d’un 
pouvoir politique autoritaire; ils offrent aussi l’exemple d’une conduite mora- 
lement deregl&e, qui subvertit les fondements de la vie en societe. L’attitude 
abusive du tyran vis-a-vis de ses concitoyens provoque des crises au sein de la 
famille, et les conflits familiaux entretiennent des rapports aussi &troits qu’in- 
extricables avec les crises politiques. Les citoyens voient leurs filles, leurs 
&pouses et leurs sceurs soumises aux caprices du tyran, et c’est bien la l’un des 
facteurs qui, dans les d&clamations, peuvent precipiter la chute du tyran. De 
cette maniere, dans la d&clamation 282, le h&ros s’habille comme une femme 
pour occuper la place destin&e ἃ sa sceur, ce qui rend possible la mort du tyran. 
Dans la d&clamation 288, c’est le pater familias qui, en tuant ses deux fils tyrans 
et en pr&tendant exiler le troisieme, r@vele la proximite entre les conflits fami- 
liaux et le fonctionnement de la cite. De la möme maniere, dans la d&clamation 
329, le conflit entre l’espace familial et l’espace public prend la forme de la 
revendication des familiers du tyran, tu& par lui möme, pour qu’il soit enterr& sur 
le forum, comme un he£ros. La figure paradoxale du tyran tyrannicide associe 
dans une seule image les deux pöles du conflit. ἃ travers le suicide, le tyran 


58 Cf. ibid. 3: Si tantas uires haberet ciuitas ut bella suscipere, ut frangere impetus tyranni posset, 
non tam diu seruissemus, non illum cruentissimum dominum unus ex insidiis occidisset. 

59 Le cas d’une proposition qui-tout en &tant digne pour son auteur-serait inacceptable et 
döshonorante pour l’assembl&e ἃ laquelle elle est adress&e, fait penser ἃ la proposition de 
Pericl&s aux citoyens d’Athönes d’ätre livr& aux Lac&dömoniens en Echange de la paix, men- 
tionnee par le Ps.-Hermogäöne comme un exemple de controverse figur&e par le contraire, ou 
mäme indirecte: cf. [Hermog.] Inv. 204 - 207. 
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continue sa lutte contre la ville, par l’interme&diaire de sa famille, en revendi- 
quant le droit d’&crire l’histoire et d’interpröter les faits du passe. La voix du 
declamateur se mue peu ἃ peu en une voix collective reprösentant tous les 
citoyens. 

Les d&clamations 345 et 382 mettent en scöne un conflit entre le tyrannicide 
et le riche qui l’engage. Elles exploitent un autre th&me traditionnel dans les 
declamations: le conflit entre riches et pauvres. La critique des richesses, op- 
pos&es aux valeurs traditionnelles, impr&gne, comme on le sait bien, de nom- 
breux genres dans la litterature latine. Elle traduit peut-&tre ici une forme de 
resistance face aux changements &conomiques et sociaux qui decoulent du 
principat. 

La d&clamation 253 sur le tyrannicide qui veut ätre livr& au tyran de la ville 
voisine &voque la difficult& ἃ exercer la citoyennet& dans des r&gimes politiques 
qui ne tolerent pas la dissidence, mais laisse voir aussi les limites impos&es ἃ 
P’heroisme individuel. 
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